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Israel  may  consider 
unilateral  pullout 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

While  Israel  is  stilt  formally  com¬ 
mitted  to  seefc  the  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon,  ihe 
government  would  consider 
withdrawing  without  a  simultaneous 
Syrian  withdrawal  —  if  effective 
security  arrangements  for  Galilee 
could  be  ensured. 

This  has  been  the  trend  of  Israeli 
thinking  for  some  months.  But  it 
could  become  or  relevance  soon  if 
current  two-tier  negotiations  in 
Lebanon  succeed. 

The  negotiations  between  the 
warring  factions,  mediated  by  the 
Saudis  and  involving  the  Syrians 
and  (behind  the  scenes)  the  Israelis, 
seemed  stymied  last  night.  Earlier,  a 
security  agreement  for  the  Beirut 
area  had  seemed  all  but  concluded. 

Israeli  officials  blamed  Syria 
yesterday  for  throwing  a  spanner  in 
the  works  at  the  last  minute  through 


U.S.  general  arrives  five  hours  late 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Gen.  John  Vessey,  the  chairman 
of  the  U.S.  joint  chiefs  of  staff,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport  last 
night  at  11  p.m.,  five  hours  after  his 
scheduled  arrival. 

Vessey,  who  is  scheduled  to  meet 
with  Defence  Minister  Arens  and 
top  military  officers  during  his 
three-day  visit  here,  was  due  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  6  p.m.  from  Beirut.  But  the 
general  had  flown  to  Cyprus  instead 
df  coming  straight  to  Israel,  Itim 
reported.  No  reasons  were  given  for 
the  change  in  plans. 

A  targe  delegation  of  Israeli  of¬ 
ficers.  including  Aluf  Uri  Saguy  and 


Aluf  Uri  Tzimhoni.  waited  for  more 
than  four  hours  on  the  tarmac  for 
Vessey's  arrival.  But  shortly  after  10 
p.m..  they  leil  after  learning  that 
Vessey  had  flown  to  Cyprus. 

Earlier  yesterday.  Vessey  met 
with  Lebanese  President  Amin 
Jemaye!  in  Beirut,  Reuters 
reported.  Lebanese  government 
sources  said  Vessey  expressed  U.S. 
support  for  efforts  to  build  up  the 
Lebanese  Army  and  obtain  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops,  the 
agency  said. 

Vessey  told  Jemayel  that  U.S. 
Marines  would  remain  in  Beirut  un¬ 
til  this  was  achieved.  Reuters  said. 


U.S.  sees  positive  signs  from  Syria 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  —  The  Reagan 
administration  yesterday  said  Syria 
is  clearly  becoming  more 
reasonable  about  a  political  settle¬ 
ment  in  Lebanon. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Ken¬ 
neth  Dam,  appearing  on  NBC  TV’s 
Meet  the  Press,  said  Washington  has 
been  “impressed”  by  Syria's  new, 
more  responsible  attitude.  This  may 
have  been  (he  result  of  a  more  ag¬ 
gressive  U.S.  military  defence  of  the 
marines  in  Lebanon  and  of  greater 
Arab  world  pressures  on  the 
Syrians,  he  said. 

Dam.  the  number-two  man  in  the 
State  Department  and  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz's  closest  confi¬ 


dant.  said  Syria  may  no  longer  be  in¬ 
tent  on  sabotaging  any  progress  in 
the  peace  talks. 

In  fact.  Dam  pointedly  added,  the 
Syrians  may  actually  be  assisting  in 
the  proposed  security  arrangements 
which  President  Amin  Jemayel  is 
trying  to  negotiate  with  his  Shi’ite 
and  Druse  opponents.  •  • 

Other  White  House  and  State 
Department  officials  earlier  last 
week  were  encouraged  by  Syria's 
decision  to  release  U.S.  Navy  flier 
Robert  Goodman.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  several  U.S.  steps,  in¬ 
cluding  the  removal  of  one  of  the 
two  U.S*.  aircraft  carriers  from  off 
the  Lebanese  coast,  designed  to 
signal  a  fresh  U.S.  receptivity  to 
reach  a  deal  with  the  Syrians. 


Meeting  in  Riyadh  focusses 
on  Lebanon  security  plan 


RIYADH.  —  The  foreign  ministers 
of.  Syria  and  Lebanon  arrived 
yesterday  for  talks  with  their  Saudi 
Arabian  counterpart  on  means  of 
defusing  the  Lebanese  crisis. 

Saudi  Arabian  Prince  Saud  al- 
Faisal  greeted  Syria's  Abdul-Halim 
Khaddam  and  Lebanon's  Elie 
Salem  when  they  arrived  separately 
at  Riyadh  airport. 

'The  three  were  to  “put  the 
finishing  touches'*  on  a  Saudi- 
mediated  security  plan  to  disengage 
Lebanon's  warring  factions  and  to 
arrange  a  lasting  cease-fire. 

'U.S.  Mideast  envoy  Donald 
Rumsfeld  visited  here  Saturday, 
when  he  held  meetings  with  Prince 
Saud  and  King  Fahd  on  the 
Lebanese  situation.  Informed 
sources  said  the  three  foreign 
ministers  and  Rumsfeld  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  ways  of  firming  up  the 
security  plan  before  reconvening 
the  national  reconciliation  con¬ 
ference,  which  held  meetings  in 
Geneva  two  months  ago. 

The  security  plan,  on  the  drawing 
board  for  more  lhan  a  month,  would 
create  buffer  zones  between  the 
main  Lebanese  combatants  —  the 
armv,  the  Druse,  the  Shi’ite  militia 


A  mal  and  the  Christian  Lebanese 
Forces. 

The  main  stumbling-block  is  a 
dispute  over  where  exactly  the  army- 
should  deploy  in  two  frontline  areas 
close  to  the  coast  south  of  the 
capital.  Amal  sources  say. 

Beirut  Radio  said  talks  in 
Damascus  during  the  weekend 
helped  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
the  Lebanese  government  and 
Druse  leader  Waiid  Jumblatt,  who 
has  been  reluctant  to  let  the  army 
encroach  on  his  Shouf  Mountain 
fiefdom. 

The  leftist  newspaper  As-Sqfir, 
which  usually  takes  the  Druse  side, 
said  Jumblatt  had  agreed  to  army 
patrols  in  two  more  frontline  vil¬ 
lages. 

Amal  leader  Nabih  Bern  said  in  a 
statement  published  in  Beirut  new¬ 
spapers  that  he  has  approved  a  draft 
formula  of  the  plan  and  is  ready  to 
begin  its  implementation. 
(AP.Reuter) 
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Lebanese  Druse  leader  Waiid 
Jumblatt.  But  Israeli  experts  still 
hoped  the  agreement  would  be 
achieved.  One  theory  here  was  that 
Syria's  President  Hafez  Assad  is 
posing  problems,  only  to  solve  them 
later  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  the 
key  factor  in  the  Lebanese  equa¬ 
tion. 

If  this  security  agreement  takes 
hold  in  the  greater  Beirut  area,  the 
Lebanese  army  is  to  -take  up  posi¬ 
tions  southwards  along  the  coastal 
highway,  as  well  as  in  the  Shouf 
Mountains.  As  the  next  stage,  the 
Lebanese  Army  would  cross  the 
A  wall  and  take  over  areas  now  held 
by  the  IDF. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  *ifs,"'  a 
defence  source  said  here  last  night. 
“But  that  is  what  we're  hoping  for." 

Parallel  with  the  negotiations 
over  the  Beirut  pact,  talks  are  going 
ahead  on  a  broader  political  settle- 
(Contimted  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


Members  of  the  Kedumim  settlement  in  Samaria  collect  weapons  to 
return  to  the  Israel  Defence  Forces.  The  settlers  are  giving  the  IDF 
total  responsibility  for  defending  Kedumim  in  protest  against  what  they 
termed  the  automatic  “suspicion*'  that  falls  on  them  for  having  arms 
after  violent  incidents  in  the  territories.  (IPPA> 


Four  killed,  two  injured  in 
bus-car  crash  near  Ashkelon 


ASHKELON  (Itim).  —  Four  people 
were  killed  and  two  lightly  injured 
in  a  crash  between  a  bus  and  a  car 
yesterday  evening  on  the  Ashdod- 
Ashkelon  road  4  kilometres  north  of 
the  Kfar  Silver  crossroads. 

The  four  killed  were  travelling  in 
the  car.  The  two  injured  were  bus 
passengers,  who  were  taken  to 
Ashkelon's  Barzilai  Hospital. 

Police  were  holding  up  the 
release  of  the  victims'  names  last 


Marine  killed  as  shooting 
goes  on  in  and  around  Beirut 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  -  A  U.S. 
Marine  was  killed  and  two 
Lebanese  soldiers  wounded  on  the 
West  Beirut  seafront  yesterday 
when  gunmen  opened  lire  on  two 
U.S.  helicopters  about  to  take  off 
for  ships  of  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

The  gunmen  sent  two  rocket- 
propelled  grenades  and  a  hail  of 
bullets  flying  towards  the  CH-46 
Sea 'Knight  helicopters,  which  were 
parked  at  a  Lebanese  Army  base  at 
the  northwestern  tip  of  the  city.  Ihe 
marine  spokesman  said. 

The  marine  was  the  first  to  die  in 
Lebanon  since  December  4,  when  a 
single  mortar  round  killed  eight  at  a 
position  dose  to  their  main  base  at 
Beirut  Airport. 

The  gunmen  were  in  nearby- 
buildings.  The  helicopter  crew  and 
about  12  marines  protecting  the 


landing  zone  fired  back  but  ap¬ 
parently  missed. 

Unlike  most  of  the  attacks  on  the 
1,500-slrong  U.S.  force  in  Beirut, 
yesterday's  incident  took  place 
deep  inside  the  area  controlled  by 
the  Lebanese  Army. 

In  the  mountains,  sporadic 
clashes  continued  between  the 
Lebanese  Army  and  Druse 
militiamen. 

The  Phalancist  radio  said  Ihe 
fighting  had  >pre:»d  :•-»  trees  on  the 
coast  just  south  of  Beirut  Airport. 
The  combatants  were  using  heavy 
machine-guns  and  artillery,  it  .said. 

In  the  southern  suburbs  of  Beirut. 
Lebanese  Army  soldiers  stormed  a 
cafe  in  the  Sabra  Palestinian 
refugee  camp,  rounded  up  everyone 
there  and  later  released  all  but  10. 
An  army  statement  said  the  cafe 
was  frequented  by  outlaws. 


Jordan’s  parliament  to  convene  today 


AMMAN  (Reuter).  —  The  Jorda¬ 
nian  parliament  is  to  meet  today  for 
the  first  time  in  10  years  to  approve 
a  constitutional  amendment  allow¬ 
ing  for  general  elections,  a  move, 
that  could  encourage  the  Middle 
East  peace  process. 

Political  sources  said  King  Hus¬ 
sein's  decision  to  recall  the 
suspended  house  of  deputies  could 
enable  him  to  represent  moderate 
Palestinians  in  peace  efforts,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  pact  with  the 
divided  PLO. 

Half  of  the  60  members  of  the 
house,  which  was  suspended  after 


Arab  stales  recognized  the  PLO  as 
the  sole  representative  of  Palesti¬ 
nians.  represent  the  West  Bank. 

The  amendment  to  be  discussed 
in  Amman  today  is  for  electing  a 
new  house,  with  elected  East  Bank 
deputies  co-opting  others  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  West  Bank. 

In  a  statement  published  yester¬ 
day.  16  leading  Jordanians,  in¬ 
cluding  some  members  of  the 
nominated  National  Consultative 
Council  dissolved  last  week,  urged 
the  house  of  deputies  to  appoint 
representative  Palestinians  to  fill 
West  Bank  seats  now  vacant. 


Huge  funeral  for  Baba  Sali,  spiritual  leader 


NETIVOT  (him).  —  More  than 
50,000  people  attended  the  funeral 
here  yesterday  of  Rabbi  Yisrael 
Abuhatzeira.  known  as  the  Baba 
Sali.  the  spiritual  leader  of  Moroc¬ 
can  Jewry.  Abuhatzeira,  the  uncle 
of  MK  Aharon  Abuhatzeira,  died  in 
Beersheba's  Soroka  Hospital  on 
Sunday  morning  at  the  age  of  94. 

Among  the  mourners  were 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  David  Levy, 
Labour  and  Social  Affairs  Minister 
Aharon  Uzan.  MK  Aharon 
Abuhatzeira.  MK  Haim  Druckmait. 


Beersheba  Mayor  Eliahu  Navi  and 
other  Negev  mayors. 

Sephardi  Chief  Rabbi  Mordechai 
Eliahu  eulogized  Abuhatzeira. 

Labour  Party  chairman  Shimon 
Peres  sent  a  message  of  condolence 
to  the  Abuhatzeira  family  in 
Netivoc.  lauding  the  late  rabbi’s 
contribution  to  Jewish  scholarship 
and  medicine. 

Baba  Sali  was  regarded  as  a  holy 
man  and  a  miracle  healer  by  im¬ 
migrants  from  North  Africa,  as  well 
as  by  many  Ashkenazi  Jews,  who 
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believed  that  his  blessings  cured 
people  of  chronic  diseases  and 
made  barren  women  fertile.  The 
tomb  of  his  brother.  David 
Abuhatzeira,  who  died  in  Morocco, 
is  considered  a  holy  site  there. 

Baba  Sali  was  born  in  Morocco 
94  years  ago  and  visited  here  for  the 
first  lime  in  1921.  Since  then  he 
made  regular  pilgrimages  to  Israel 
until  he  settled  permanently  in 
Netivol  in  1964.  He  acquired  two 
modest  apartments,  one  in  which  he 
lived  and  the  other  which  he  used  to 
receive  a  steady  stream  of  visitors. 

Jews  from  all  over  the  world 
came  to  seek  his  blessing  and  there 
was  always  along  queue  outside  his 
home.  The  normal  procedure  was  to 
bring  a  bottle  of  water  to  the  rabbi. 
He  would  bless  the  water,  which 
could  then  be  diluted  and  used  for  a 
long  time.  Only  a  few  drops  were 
thought  necessary  to  convey  its 
healing  powers. 

There  were  many  stories  of  lame 
men  throwing  away  their  crutches 
and  of  women,  barren  for  10  years, 
conceiving  after  drinking  the  water. 
Arabs  as  well  as  Jews  believed  in  the 
holiness  of  the  Baba  Sali. 

In  recent  months,  as  his  health 
deteriorated,  the  rabbi  was  unable 
to  receive  suppliants. 
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By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  revealed 
yesterday  that  he  is  conducting  secret  negotiations 
with  the  Hisladrul  on  a  special  salary  increment 
for  lower-income  bracket  civil  servants  to  tide 
them  over  until  new  national  wage  agreements 
take  effect  on  April  1 . 

Cohen-Orgad  said  this  ut  yesterday's  weekly  cabinet 
meeiing  to  persuade  his  colleagues  to  defer  substantive 
discussion  on  a  proposal  by  Labour  Minister  Aharon 
Uzan  to  help  the  low-income  civil  servants  get  at  least  a 
subsistence' wage. 

After  several  ministers  expressed  views  in  support  of 
Uzan’s  proposal.  Prime  Minister  Shamir  said  that  the 
plight  of  the  low-income  civil  servants  could  not  ( be 
allowed  to  continue,  but  at  the  same  time  the  govern¬ 


ment  must  do  nothing  now  to  hamper  the  finance 
minister  and  must  give  him  one  week's  grace. 

Uzan  proposed  that  all  civil  servants  whose  gross 
wage  is  less  than  1S30.000  be  granted  a  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crement  for  January  ,  February  and  March.  ■_ 

“This  is  my  own  minimum  proposal,  but  1  am -not  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  civil  servants  in  question  will  be  satisfied 
with  it  even  if  the  government  approves  it.  Things  may 
deteriorate  still  further  in  the.  civil  service  during  the 
week's  grace  Cohen-Orgad  is  requesting,"  he  said. 

U/ an  said  that  the  government's  entire  administrative 
apparatus  faces  “paralysis''  and  that  the  ministers  might 
reach  their  offices  one  fine  morningand  find  themselves 
without  officials. 

Uzan  said:  “An  employee  who  earns  less  than  IS30.- 
000  cannot  start  the  month  these  days,  let  alone  finish  it. 
Our  wage  rates  are  a  disgrace.  If  the  civil  servants  are 
redundant,  lei's  dismiss  them,  and  if  they,  are  needed, 
let's  pay  them  like  human  beings." 


Meshel  threatens  to  boycott  Cohen-Orgad 


night  until  the  families  had  been  in¬ 
formed.  It  is  known  only  that  all 
were  males. 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago.  two 
students  of  the  Nitzanim  Youth  Vil¬ 
lage  were  run  over  near  the  site  of 
last  night's  accident.  The  road, 
where  there  have  been  a  number  of 
serious  accidents  in  recent  years  has 
been  dubbed  “the  red  road."  Local 
councils  have  been  demanding  its 
widenine  for  some  lime. 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Histadrut 
Central  Committee  put  up  a  stumbl¬ 
ing  block  to  tomorrow’s  planned 
meeting  between  the  heads  of  the 
Treasury,  the  labour  federation  and 
the  private  employers'  organization 
on  tripartite  arrangement  to  help 
the  ailing  economy. 

The  committee  said  that 
Secretary-General  Yeroham 
Meshel  will  not  attend  unless 
Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad  meets  the  representatives  of. 
public  servants  striking  for  higher 
pay.  Cohen-Orgad  should  meet 
them  in  his  capacity  as  employer, 
the  committee  declared. 

It  was  not  known  whether 
the  central  committee  was 
unaware  of.  chose  to  ignore 
or  did  not  find  satisfactory, 
the  report  from  yesterday's 
cabinet  session  that  Cohen- 
Orgad  had  in  fact  begun  talks 
in  secret  with  civil  servants’ 
representatives  (see  report 
above). 

A  statement  by  the  Finance 
Ministry  said  the  Orgad-Mesehl 
meeiing  is  "essential''  and 
reiterated  shat  after  it  is  held.  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  Avrahara 
Natan  will  meet  tbe  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Civil  Servants 
Union.  Reuven  Ben-Ami. 

Meshei's  threat  to  boycott  the 
meeting  with  Cohen-Orgad  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Coordinating  , 
Bureau  of  Economic  Organizations, 
Eli  Hurvilz,  results  from  concern 
over  Cohen-Orgad’s  tactics. 

Central  Committee  member 
Eliahu  Reiff  noted  that  despite  the 
50  per  cent  erosion  in  wages  in  the 
!\r  '*.•••  mirths.  finance 
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wage  earners  cannot  take  that  — 
made  things  worse  when  he 
proceeded  to  cut  kilometrage,  over¬ 
time  pay  and  raised  the  price  of 
meals  (provided  to  workers).’’ 

It  seems  the  finance  minister  does 
not  really  care  that  so  many  civil 
servants  are  carrying  out  sanctions. 
Trade  Union  Department  chairman 
Israel  Kessar  told  yesterday’s 
Central  Committee  meeting.  The 
impression  is  that  Cohen-Orgad 
hopes  disruptions  will  continue  and 
turn  the  public  against  the  strikers. 

The  consensus  which  reportedly 
emerged  was  that  the  Histadrut  will 
not  negotiate  a  package  deal.  That 
had  connotations  of  a  social  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Likud  government, 
which  the  Alignment-dominated 

Israeli  track  driver 
shot  in  Tyre  convoy 

By  MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

METULLA.  —  An  Israeli  civilian 
truck-driver  was  lightly  wounded  by . 
small  arms  fire  yesterday  evening 
when  driving  in  a  convoy  past  the 
central  square  in  Tyre.  He  was  ban- 
’daged  on  the  spot  and  takcn-to 
hospital  in  Nabariya. 

Three  trucks  carrying  sand  were 
in  the  convoy  that  was  attacked. 
Military  sources  said  this  incident 
was  part  of  an  upsurge  of  terrorist 
activity  against  Israel  Defence 
Forces  targets  in  the  Tyre  area  in 
recent  days. 

Over  the  weekend,  an  LDF  patrol 
on  the  coastal  road  near  Tyre  came 
under  small  arms  fire,  but  no  one 
was  hurt.  In  another  incident, 
UNIFIL  soldiers  found  a  15- 
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Histadrut  could  not  accept. 

.  The  Histadrut  is  interested  in  an 
interim  agreement  to  tide  tbe 
workers  over  the  next  three  months 
until  die  present  wage,  agreements 
expire. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Kes¬ 
sar' s  office  should  draw  up  a  list  of 
demands  for  an  interim  agreement. 
These  should  include  compensation 
for  income  erosion  and  concern  the 
government's  “unilateral"  moves  — 
for  example  in  cutting  overtime  pay. 

The  Histadrut  is  likely  to  back 
these  demands  with  a  mass 
demonstration.  Meshel,  yesterday 
called  on  tbe  Histadntt’s  “struggle 
team"  to  organize  ua  big  protest 
over  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation". 

Explosive  damages 
Galilee  pipeline 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  . 

KI R Y AT  S  H  MONA .  —  An  ex¬ 
plosive  charge  yesterday  damaged 
the  pipeline  to  the  Nahal  outpost  of 
Esh  Har  in  Galilee,  north  of  Arraba. 
Security  forces  searched  tbearea. 

Security  sources  said  yesterday 
this  was.  the  latest  in  a  series;  of 
sabotage  acts  against  Gafike  out¬ 
posts  and  the  national  water  carrier. 
They  do  not  discount  the  possibility 
that  some  have  been  carried  out  by 
children. 


Petrol  bomb  . in  Nablus 

NABLUS  (him).  —  A  petrol  bomb 
was  thrown  at  an  army  patrol  in  the 
market  place  here  at  6  p.m.  yester¬ 
day.  There  were  no  injuries  or 
rv ported,  and 
.scuiUicu  the  area. 


The  weather 
at  major 
Swissair 
destinations 


Offices  in  Israel: 

"Tel  Aviv,  41  Ben  Yehuda  St .  (03)  2433  50 
:•  Jerusalem,  30'Jatfa'St  <Q2>  225233 
I*;  Haifa,  2 'Sea  Road  (04)84655 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL  || 

Knesset  Speaker  Menahem  Savidor 
yesterday  attended  a  luncheon  at 
the  Knesset  given  Tor  the  Australian 
United  Israel  Appeal-Keren 
Hayesod. 

|  ARRIVALS  ~| 

Mr%  Kindle  Silbcrsicin,  honorary  nalionjl 
prvMdem  uf  Nnicricjn  Mi/ruchi  Women  and 
member  of  Ihc  presidium  of  the  General 
Zioni-.i  Council,  in  participate  in  ihe  Zionist 
fi'Uncil  mo:  liny. 

Former  top  policeman 
Eli  Dekei  dies 

Nitzuv  Eli  Dekel,  former  deputy 
inspector-general  of  the  Israel 
Police,  died  yesterday  in  Jerusalem 
at  age  65. 

-Pekef  had-  -served -with-  -the  police- 
si  nee  1949.  He  was  the  deputy  com- 
mand^r-oP  t  he  -Tel  -A  viv  district  and 
was  head  of  the  national  planning 
and  operations  division  and  head  of 
the  national  organization  branch. 
After  his  retirement  as  deputy 
inspector-general  in  1977,  he  was 
deputy  general  manager  of  the 
National  Insurance  Institute. 

His  funeral  procession  will  leave 
the  Sanhedria  funeral  parlour  at 
2.30  p.m.  tomorrow  for  the  military 
cemetery  on  Mount  HerzI. 

Guard  charged 
in  Nablus  murder 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  Dan  bus 
cooperative  security  guard  Pinhas 
Mahrabi,  25.  was  charged  yesterday 
in  the  district  court  here  with  being 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  in  the 
murder  last  month  in  Nablus  of  II- 
year-old  Aisha  Adnan  al-Baash. 

Mahrabi  was  charged  with  chang¬ 
ing  the  barrel  and  bolt  of  his  Uzi 
submachine  gun  whh  that  of  Yossi 
Hurnoi.  38.  of  Elon  Moreh  on 
December  8.  1983.  after  he  had 
travelled  there  as  an  escort  on  a 
Dan  bus  from  Peiah  Tikva.  The 
charge  said  that  he  had  purposely 
tried  to  obstruct  the  investigation 
into  the  girl’s  murder. 

The  prosecution  maintained  that 
it  was  the  third  time  this  sort  of  ac¬ 
tion  had  been  carried  out  at  Elon 
Moreh  to  confuse  police  investiga¬ 
tions  into  shooting  by  its  members. 
He  asked  for  Mahrabi  to  be 
detained  to  the  end  of  legal 
proceedings. 

The  defence  said  that  Mahrabi 
was  young  and  naive  and  had  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  others.  The 
judge  delayed  his  decision  on 
Mahrabi’s  demand  until  Wednes¬ 
day. 

in  Petah  Tikva,  Harttoi’s  remand 
was  extended  for  a  further  15  days 
at  the  local  magistrates’  court  as  the 
main  suspect  in  the  murder.  He  was 
arrested  on  December  29.  three 
weeks  after  the  murder. 

The  police  asked  for  a  further  re¬ 
mand  on  the  basis  of  secret 
evidence  in  their  possession,  in¬ 
cluding  evidence  of  Ephraim  Segal, 
another  suspect  in  the  case,  who, 
after  an  earlier  refusal,  has 
cooperated  with  the  police.  Harnoi 
is  still  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the 
investigation.  He  is  accused  of  chas¬ 
ing  Arab  stone-throwers  into  a 
Nablus  bakery  where  the  girl’s 
father  worked  and  opening  fire  with 
his  Uzi. 

Harrods  has  record  annual 
sales  despite  IRA  bombing 

LONDON  1  Reuter  I.  —  Hyrrods 
department  store  yesterday  repor¬ 
ted  record  sales  of  over  £20»  million 
(5280111.)  for  its  full  trading  year, 
de.spite  a  recent  bmnh  attack.  Lust 
m.'.nlh  Irish  Republican  Army 
terrorists  planted  a  car  homh  out¬ 
side  Harrods.  kilhnu  su  and 
damaging  the  store. 

Hurrod*  said  it  had  become  the 
first  individual  British  *i«kw 

HSJn nnual  sales  of  oxer  £2nom. 
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Petah  Tikva  workers  protest  today 


More  than  500  industrial,  service 
and  government  workers  from 
Petah  Tikva  are  to  demonstrate  out¬ 
side  the  Finance  Ministry  in 
Jerusalem  this  morning,  following 
yesterday’s  work  sanctions  and 
economic  protests  throughout,  die 
country. 

In  Haifa  yesterday,  50 
demonstrators,  who  are  studying 
new-  trades  at  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  Social  Affairs’  adult 
vocational  centre,  blocked  the 
entrance  in  the  ministry  offices  to 
protest  against  their  failure  to 
receive  (heir  grants  because  of  the 
workers’  sanctions  launched  more 
than  three  weeks  ago. 

Scores  of  social-work  students 
demonstrated  outside  the  Knesset 
to  protest  against  any  projected  cuts 
in  the  social  welfare  budget. 

However,  the  staff  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  Social  Affairs  is 
delaying  declaring  a  full  strike,  in 
the  hope  that  negotiations  this  week 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
can  produce  a  solution  to  their  wage 
demands.  The  staff  representatives 
plan  to  meet  today  with  Minister 
Aharon  Uzan. 

The  scheduled  demonstration  at 
9:30  a.  m.  today  has  been  organized 
by  the  Petah  Tikva  Labour  Council 
and  will  give  vent  to  the  workers' 


protests  against  “the  absence  of  an 
economic  policy  at  the  Treasury.  a 

situation  that  has  led  to  the  runaway 
inflation  that  is  eroding  wage- 
earners’  pay." 

Another  service  was  suspended 
yesterday  at  the  Interior  Ministry  as 
sanctions  continued  —  transmittal 
to  Border  Police  of  court  orders 
barring  departure  from  the  country 
of  certain  persons  because  of  legal 
proceedings. 

One  staff  committee  leader  told 
The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night  that  “a 
very  high  official"  of  the  ministo' 

admitted  to  the  workers  that  "your 
struggle  is  for  bread,  not  luxuries.’’ 
and  noted  for  the  record  that  the 
ministry's  800  workers  had  deferred 
their  sanctions  —  originally  planned 
for  three  months  ago  —  so  that  the 
local  authority  elections  would  not 
be  disrupted. 

Persons  intending  to  apply  for 
driving  licences  today,  or  to  have 
(heir  automobiles  inspected  for  the 
annual  test,  should  first  call  the 
licensing  office  to  moke  sure  it  will 
be  receiving  the  public. 

Yesterday,  the  Transport 
Ministry's  3.000  workers  took  time 
off  from  work  to  attend  “ex¬ 
ploratory  meetings”  to  discuss  ways 
of  pressing  their  demands.  These  in¬ 
clude  upgrading  of  many  workers  to 


Frutarom  to  lock  out  today 
unless  sanctions  are  ended 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  Electrochemical  In¬ 
dustries  (Frutarom)  near  Acre  in¬ 
tends  to  close  most  of  its  production 
plants  us  of  7  a.m.  today  unless  its 
employees  agree  to  end  sanctions. 
About  300  of  the  550-member  work 
force  will  be  locked  out. 

General-Manager  Michael  Kisch 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  the 
decision  had  been  forced  on  the 
company  because  the  plants  could 
no  longer  function  properly  after 
the  overtime  ban  imposed  by 
workers  since  Thursday. 

“There  are  stringent  rules  from 
the  safety  aspect  relating  to  the 
operating  procedures  of 
petrochemical  plants.”  Kisch  said. 
“These  include  having  staff  on 


standby  in  the  event  of  breakdowns 
at  any  lime  of  the  day  or  night.” 

Several  plants  suffered  technical 
problems  and  since  staff  had 
refused  to  be  called  out  during  the 
night,  the  installations  were  closed, 
he  said. 

A  labour  dispute  was  declared  •  n,‘  ....  ...... 

more  than  two  weeks  ago  after 
management  alleged  failure  to 
implement  parts  of  a  recently  con¬ 
cluded  works  agreement.  The  sanc¬ 
tions  were  imposed  after  the  creates.” 

breakdown  of  talks.  “The  balance  of  power  cannot  be 

The  employees  yesterday  voted  restored  without  the  return  of  Cairo 
Tor  an  all-out  strike  to  support  their  (to  the  Arab  fold).”  hs  said  in  inter¬ 
demands.  But  they  were  pre-  views  published  by  Jordanian  new- 

empted  by  the  managements  an-  spapers. 

nouncement  that  it  would  close  the  Arafat  said  Egypt  was  the  only 
production  plants  this  morning  an-  Arab  country  to  provide  naval 


put  them  on  par  with  those  in  other 
government  ministries  performing 
similar  duties,  and  ending  the 
ministry  practice  of  giving  many 
projects  to  private  contractors  when 
these  projects  —  according  to  the 
workers  —  could  be  handled  by  the 
ministry  staff. 

Slopping  just  short  of  declaring 
full-fledged  work  sanctions,  the 
ministry's  staff  committees  said  that 
w  hile'  licensing  curtailments  will  not 
be  launched  across-the-board  but 
only  at  random,  certain  other 
ministry  functions  have  been 
suspended  until  further  notice. 
These  include  issuance  cif  import 
licences  for  motor  vehicles  and 
licences  for  garages,  and  the  mailing 
of  notices  to  persons  waiting  to  have 
their  automobiles  inspected. 

The  Jerusalem  District  Labour 
Court  yesterday  ordered  the  Com¬ 
munications  Ministry  and  the  postal 
workers  staff  committee  to  continue 
negotiating  at  least  until  Wednesday 
to  prevent  a  complete  postal  strike. 

Electric  Corporation  employees 
in  the  central  and  southern  region 
have  decided  to  suspend  their  ac¬ 
tion  today  in  a  bid  to  instigate  talks 
with  management. 

i  Compiled  from  reports  by  Aaron 
Sinner.  David  Rudge.  Judy  Siegel  and 
Charles  Hoffman  J 

Arafat:  Egypt  must 
return  to  Arab  fold 

AMMAN  (Reuter).  —  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  chairman 
Yasser  Arafat  was  quoted  yesterday 
as  saying  his  meeting  with  Egyptian  ' 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  last  i 
month  was  aimed  at  restoring  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  region. 

Interviewed  by  Jordanian 
reporters  in  Tunis  Saturday  about 
his  meeting  with  Mubarak  in  Cairo, 
which  caused  an  uproar  in  radical 
Arab  states.  Arafat  said  it  was 
designed  to  “restore  the  balance 
vis-a-vis  statelets  which  Israel 
creates.” 

“The  balance  of  power  cannot  be 
restored  without  the  return  of  Cairo 
(to  Lhe  Arab  fold).”  hs  said  in  inter¬ 
views  published  by  Jordanian  new¬ 
spapers. 

Arafat  said  Egypt  was  the  only 


less  employees  agreed  to  return  to 
normal  work. 


UNILATERAL  PULLOUT 


( Cominaed  from  Page  One) 
ment.  The  U.S.  presidential  envoy. 
Donald  Rumsfeld,  is  intimately  in¬ 
volved  in  them,  and  he  shared  some 
or  his  impressions  with  Premier 
Shamir  in  Jerusalem  on  Friday. 

A  well-placed  Israeli  source  said 
yesterday  there  were  no 


withdrawal  of  ail  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon  is  no  longer  an  end  in 
itself  for  Israel,  but  a  means  to  an 
end  —  lhe  security  of  the  northern 
border. 

“If  a  way  could  be  worked  out  in 
practice."  said  a  defence  source  last 
night,  “for  us  to  secure  Galilee 


b reukihroughs-yct  J3ul i here  seems  -  ^i‘houL  thc-  Syrians  lcaving_all  of 
to  be  a  more  hopeful  atmosphere.,  Lebanon  —  we  would  go  for  rt. 
engendered  Jn^art  at  least  Jay-ti-'  J&f -*j*e  source. cogli/iufd, 
Syria's  goodwill  gesture  in  releasing  whjch  was  the  first  to  demand 
the  captured  American  airman  last  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
week.  from  Lebanon,  would  presumably 

There  was  some  discussion  of  a^°  do  with  less  than  total 

Lebanon  policy  at  the  cabinet  withdrawal  by  the  Syrians  —  if  a 
yesterday,  and  Shamir  promised  a  satisfactory  and  balanced  settle- 
full-scale  debate  soon.  mem  could  be  achieved.  “After  all. 

Cabinet  secretary  Dan  Meridor.  wan*„ lo  bring  their  marines 

r*n  nrrii-rs  Frnm  ihi>  nr^mia»r  Innlr  home  tOO. 


the  captured  American  airman  last 
week. 

There  was  some  discussion  of 
Lebanon  policy  at  the  cabinet 
yesterday,  and  Shamir  promised  a 
full-scale  debate  soon. 

Cabinet  secretary  Dan  Meridor. 
on  orders  from  the  premier,  look 
the  opportunity  to  issue  a  denial  of 
recent  press  reports  predicting  an 
imminent  unilateral  pullback  by  the 
IDF. 

"Our  policy  has  not  changed.” 
Meridor  told  newsmen.  "We  want 
to  brine  the  IDF  back  home  as  early 
as  possible  while  protecting  the  key 
achievement  of  the  war:  the  peace 
of  Galilee.  The  way  to  do  that  is  by 
adhering  to  the  May,  1983  agree¬ 
ment  between  Israel  and  Lebanon. 
One  of  the  pillars  of  this  agreement 
is  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon.” 

This  presentation  by  the  cabinet 
secretary  made  clear  the  position 
that  has  been  Israeli  policy  ever 
since  Shamir  and  Defence  Minister 
Arens  took  over  from  Menachem 
Begin  and  Ariel  Sharon;  the- 


Shamir  has  been  careful  not  to 
express  this  flexible  approach  in  for¬ 
mal  Israeli  statements,  believing,  in 
the  words  of  one  cabinet  source, 
that  adherence  to  the  initial 
negotiating  position  is  the  right  lac¬ 
tic  so  long  as  there  is  no  'give'  on 
the  other  side. 

Said  another  cabinet  source  last 
night:  “If  you  have  a  formal  position 
—  stick  with  it.  especially  since 
there  is  no  viable  alternative  on  the 
horizon." 

This  source  noted  that  "there 
might  be  officials  somewhere,  or 
army  officers,  toying  whh  this  or 
that  scenario.  But  nothing  has  been 
put  on  the  cabinet  table."  And 
therefore  the  formal  position  was 
still  the  position  of  the  cabinet. 


Diaspora  Museum  faces  closure 


protection  during  his  withdrawal 
with  4.000  loyal  ist  fighters  from 
North  Lebanon  last  month  after  a 
siege  by  Syrian-backed  dissidents. 

Arafat  said  the  PLO  executive 
committee  had  authorized  him  to 
hold  necessary  contacts  and  con¬ 
sultations  with  Egypt.  He  did  not 
say  when  the  decision  was  taken. 

GhaU  urges  Israeli 
‘good  gesture9 

CAIRO  (AP).  —  A' cabinet  minister 
shi'd  •  in  art  'intervrexV  '  published' 
yesterday  that  Israel’s  decision  on 
whether  or  not  to  allow  160  Palesti¬ 
nians  from  the  West  Bank  to  attend 
a  Palestinian  meeting  next  month 
could  play  3  “positive”  or  “destruc¬ 
tive”  role  in  the  region’s  peace  ef-  1 
forts. 

Butros  Ghali.  minister  of  stale  for 
foreign  affairs,  was  quoted  by  daily  j 
newspaper  Al-Akhbar  os  saying  an  j 
Israeli  decision  to  allow  the  Palesti-  | 
mans  to  attend  a  meeting  of  die 
Palestine  National  Council,  would 
be  a  “good  gesture”  and  would  help 
the  process  of  confidence  building 
in  occupied  territory. 

The  PNC  is  the  parliament-in¬ 
exile  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  The  presence  of  the 
160  members  from  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip  could  assure  PLO 
chief  Yasser  Arafat  majority  back¬ 
ing  for  his  moderate  policies,  in¬ 
cluding  adopting  a  political  route  to 
solve  the  Palestinian  problem,  he 
said. 

TEACHERS.  —  Ninety  teachers 
and  community  leaders  from  Latin 
American  countries  have  begun  a 
special  course  at  Tel  Aviv  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Judaism.  Zion  km  and  the 
history  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  The 


One  of  the  members  of  the 
suspected  criminal  gang  rounded  up 
by  the  Jerusalem  police  over  the 
weekend  was  remanded  yesterday' 
for  15  days  by  the  Jerusalem 
Magistrates  Court.  Micha  Levi 
Aslan.  28.  is  suspected  of  involve- 


murders.  robbery,  drug-dealing  and 
dealing  in  stolen  goods. 

Their  possible  main  witness  in  the 
case  is  Ya’acov  Shitrit,  who  was 
shot  in  his  Mevasseret 
Yerushalayim  home  on  Friday 
night.  Shitrit.  said  to  be  a  close  as¬ 
sociate  of  Aslan,  was  critically 
wounded  in  the  neck. 

He  is  in  Hadassah  Hospital,  Ein 
Kerem,  and  his  condition  is  improv¬ 
ing.  Several  sources  suggested  that 
Shitrit  is  a  surprise  witness  whom 
the  police  hope  lo  use.  but  this  has 
not  been  confirmed. 

A  second  member  of  the  alleged 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  PoDtical  Reporter  . . 
TEL  AVIV.  —  The' possibility  that 
an  alternative  Alignment-led  coali¬ 
tion  may  be  born  out  of  the 
economic  impasse  has  revived  the 
tensions  in  Labour  Party. 

An  alternative  coalition  would  be 
liable  to  cement  the  leadership  of 
party  chairman  Shimon  Peres  and 
moke  him  immune  from  challenges 
to  his  leadership.  This  is  seen  as  thc 
primary  reason  for  the  renewed  talk 
in  Lhe  party  about  a  contest  for  the 
leadership. 

Supporters  of  former  prime 
minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  are 
reportedly  refurbishing  organiza¬ 
tion  after  concluding  that  former 
president -Yitzhak  Navon  will  not, 
for  the  time  being,  make  any  move 
to  harm  Peres.  Navon  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  party  leadership,  it  is 
thought,  but  only  if  Peres  of  his  own 
accord  decided  to  yield  his  position. 

This  seems  unlikely  now  that 
Labour’s  prospects  seem  to  be 
brighter  than  they  have  been  for 
years.  Peres  can  say  that,  having 
held  thc  party  together  through  a 
very  rough  period,  he  is  now  en¬ 
titled  to  the  good  will  of  the 
members. 

But  while  the  Rabin  camp  may 
have  been  ready  to  go  along  with  a 
Navon  leadership,  it  is  getting 
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Kollek:  Zionist  :  \ 
leaders  do  nothing 
for  Jerusalem 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL  V 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kolie'k 
last  night  berated  leaders  of  the 
Zionist  movement  for  “doing 
nothing,  or  almost  nothing,”  for  the 
city  of  Zion,  and  for  philosophizing 
and  indulging  in  political  figjibj 
while  lhe  Jewish  majority  of 
Jerusalem  is  shrinking.  : 

In  a  speech  to  the  opening  of  the 
Zionist  General  Council  in  Binycnei 
Ha’uma.  Kollek  also  said  thou¬ 
sands  of  Argentinian'  Jews  viho 
wanted  lo  come  to  Israel  and  settle 
in  Jerusalem  did  not  do  so  because 
of  the  shortage  of  government  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  city. 

President  Herzog,  in  his  address 
before  the  550  delegates,  observers 

and  guests,  called  for  a  “vigorous, 
immediate  and.  comprehensive  .-ef¬ 
fort’’  to  fight  emigration. 

Reservist  jafled  r 
for  theft  at  border 

TEL  AVIV.  —  A  24-year-ori 
reserve  soldier  who  was  canvicv«i 
Suspected  gang  member  Micha  Levi  Asian  (left)  is  brought  to  the  of  stealing  money  from  West  Batik 

Jerusalem  Magistrates  Court  yesterday.  (Rahumim  Israeli)  residents  returning  from  visits  to 

Jordan  was  sentenced  yesterday  to 

Suspected  gang  member  I  months  suspended  by  the  Central 

*  District  Military  Courr. 

remanded  for  15  days 

the  gang  is  to  be  brought  before  Ihc  Adam  Bridge  over  the  Jordan  River 
up  magistrate's  court  today.  He  is  conductmg  body  searches  OTWest 

the  suspected  of  involvement  in  other  fanhets  imrams  from  rate  » 

lay  murders  and  attempted  murders.  Jordan-  had  ,s  ole"  n "°"ey  ?rora 
cm  The  court  was  crowded  yesterday  returnees  on  at  least  mo  occasmns.- 
evi  for  Aslan's  remand  hearing.  Apart  Follorvtng  complamts  front  three 
ve-  from  police  and  teportersf  several  persons 'vho  tatl  ^  > 

;ed  of  Asian’s  friends  vrere  in  court,  in-  !he  s°ld,sr*h°  ““d  ‘f'1""®' 
ind  eluding  his  girlfriend  Sara  Cohen,  ‘nf  dlnars  each-  m¥1  s 
former  wife  or  Aear  Cohen,  who  bdo"g,"g1^'re  Karcfhed  and;a 
he  was  murdered  at  the  Bar-Bakar  cache  of  260  dinars  wjs  found  In  flte 

/as  meat-packing  plant  in  July  1980.  room  where  the  »ldier  keP'  h» 
et  The  charges  against  Aslan  were  ,  '  ,  .  .  .  „ 

ay  read  out  to  the  court.  They  included  The  judges  noted  in  their  rnling 
as-  involvement  in  the  murder  of  David  that  the  offence  was  ’  not  only  a 
lly  Hayo  in  1980,  attempted  murder  of  bLreach  of 

Yeheskel  Aslan  in  1981.  involve-  the  image  of  Israeli  soldiers  in  the 
•in  ment  in  the  attempted  murder  of  eyes  oT the  local  population.  Unfor- 
>v-  contractor  Uri  Biazzi  in  1983,  and  innately,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
tat  the  attempted  murder  of  Shitrit  last  thf  ha«  fallen  into  stfch 

>m  Friday  night.  “B1?  behaviour  through  exploiting 

ias  Police  say  that  the  gang  was  cap-  their  position  and  function  on  the 
tured  with  the  help  of  an  informer.  Jordan  River  bridges.” 
ed  (Itim)  .  "“,r  •  ‘."4 

-  Kahane  freed  on  bail  '> 

oalition  idea  after  turning  himself  f# 

Kach  leader  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane 
IT  Jr  ciriy  tension  was  released  by  the  Jerusalem 
*  Magistrates  Court  yesterday  on 

Rabin  voices  in  Labour  are  now  IS 25,000  bail,  despite  a  police  rt- 

:  raised  against .  the  idea  of  aji.  alterT  quest,  to  remajid  him.fox  tbr^e, 

at  noli ve.  Alignment-led  coalition  arid  on  suspicion  of  incidng'tp.yiolepc^ 
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gang  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
magistrate’s  court  today.  He  is i 
suspected  of  involvement  in  other 
murders  and  attempted  murders. 

The  court  was  crowded  yesterday 
for  Aslan's  remand  hearing.  Apart  i 
from  police  and  reporters,  several  j 


ment  in  murder,  three  attempted  ‘of  Aslan’s  friends  were  in  court,  in¬ 


cluding  his  girlfriend  Sara  Cohen, 
former  wife  of  Azar  Cohen,  who 
was  murdered  at  the  Bar-Bakar 
meat-packing  plant  in  July  1980. 

The  charges  against  Aslan  were 
read  out  to  the  court.  They  included 
involvement  in  the  murder  of  David 
Hayo  in  1980,  attempted  murder  of 
Yeheskel  Aslan  in  1981,  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  attempted  murder  of 
contractor  Uri  Biazzi  in  1983,  and 
the  attempted  murder  of  Shitrit  last 
Friday  night. 

Police  say  that  the  gang  was  cap¬ 
tured  with  the  help  of  an  informer. 


Alternative  coalition  idea 
revives  Labour  Party  tension 


j\  agrt-k 

av  mean 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Beth  Hatefutsoth  Museum  of 
the  Jewish  Diaspora  may  have  to 
close  by  the  end  of  the  month  unless 
the  Treasury  relents  in  its  decision 
to  withhold  the  monthly  govern¬ 
ment  allocation  of  over  IS  10  million 
which  covers  some  40  per  cent  of 
the  museum's  operational  expenses. 

The  funds  were  not  transferred 
this  month  because  of  a  decision 
early  last  year  by  the  museum's 
management  to  pay  its  employees  a 
10  per  cent  special  “museun  al¬ 
lowance”  without  Treasury  ap¬ 
proval.  The  allowance  is  also  being 
paid  by  the  Israel  Museum  in 
Jerusalem  and  by  the  Tel  Aviv 
Museum. 

Diaspora  Museum  director 
Yeshayahu  WeinbeVg  at  the  time 
signed  a  formal  undertaking  with 
former  finance  minister  Yoram 
Aridor  that  he  would  seek  Treasury 
approval  before  signing  any  wage  , 
contract.  The  undertaking  was  ! 
given  when  the  government  agreed 
to  pay  part  of  the  museum's  initial 
investments.  Weinberg  said  yester¬ 
day  that  the  museum's  public  coun¬ 


cil  had  been  trying  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Treasury  over  this  issue, 
but  all  attempts  to  meet  with 
Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad  had  failed  so  far. 

The  issue  surfaced  yesterday 
when  an  auditor’s  report  of  the 
museum's  financial  activities  of  last 
August  was  leaked  to  the  press  in 
what  the  museum  management 
termed  “a  distorted  and  selective 
manner.”  _  _ 

Eyal  tops  division 
in  tennis  competition 

SAN  JUAN.  Puerto  Rico  (AP).  — 
Guy  Eyal  of  Israel  yesterday  won 
the  boys’  singles  finals  in  the  12- 
year-old  division  in  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Coqui  Bowl  international  ten¬ 
nis  tournament  here. 

He  easily  bested  Stephen  Parkes 
of  the  U.S.  in  straight  sets,  6-1. 6-3. 

Some  240  top  juvenile  players 
from  33  countries  participated  in 
the  week-long  tournament  run  in 
four  age  groups,  sponsored  by 
Puerto  Rico's  Sports  and  Public 
Recreation  Department. 

(Double  win  —  Page  4| 


TV  fails  physicist  Ne’eman’s  test 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
The  best  mathematician  in  the 
cabinet  complained  yesterday  that 
Israel  TV  cannot  do  simple 
arithmetic  with  coalition  numbers. 

Science  Minister  Yuval  Ne'eman. 
an  internationally  known 
theoretical  physicist,  told  his  col- 
leagues  at  the  weekly  cabinet 
meeting  that  he  asked  Israel  TV  to 
correct  its  calculations  after  the 
nightly  Mahal  newsreel  and  is  still 
waiting  for  it  to  come. back  with  the 
rieht  figures. 

"What  irked  Ne’eman  was  the 


comment  by  cabinet  correspondent 
Yoram  Ronen  that  if  the  Tami  fac¬ 
tion  quit  the  coalition,  its  majority 
of  64  would  be  reduced  to  61.  leav¬ 
ing  Prime  Minister  Shamir  at  the 
head  of  a  minority  government. 

Ne’eman  told  his  colleagues  he 
had  phoned  TV  house  and  pointed 
out  that  61  was  more  than  half  the 
Knesset.  He  asked  for  a  correction 
lo  be  broadcast,  he  said.  None  was 
forthcoming. 

The  reaction  of  several  ministers 
was  that  they  were  past  caring  about 
Israel  TV. 


course  is  being  organized  in  con-  •  restive  now  that  Peres’s  position  ap- 
junction  with  the  World  Zionist  pears  to  have  improved. 
Organization.  Against  this  background  pro- 

ln  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
husband,  father  and  grandfather 

SHELDON  HIMMELFARB  -,-r 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today-  Monday  January  9.  leaving  at  1  p.m.  from 
(he  municipal  funeral  parlour.  Rehov  Shamgar.  Romema.  for  bunal  at  the 
Har  Hamenuhot  cemetery. 

His  wife  Frieda  Himmelferb 
Sam  Himmelfarb  and  family 
•  Julian  Himmelfarb  and  family 

Chaim  Himmelfarb  and  family 

Shiva  at  1_  Rehov  Ein  Gedi.  Talpiot, 
Jerusalem. 


On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  death  of  our  dear 


DAVID  (Jungu)  KATZ  vr 

We  will  hold  a  memorial  meeting  at  the  graveside  on  Tuesday, 
January  10.  1984.  at  4  p.m..  at  the  old  cemetery  opposite  Hof 
Hacarmel 


The  Family 


MEYER  FREEMAN 

passed  away  peacefully  on  ^ 

Thursday.  January  5.  in  London. 

Deeply  mourned  by  , 

His  daughter.  Frances  Benjamin,  and 
aon-in-iaw.  Louis  —  Netanya 
His  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
The  Marriott  Family  —  London 
The  Fine.  Benjamin,  Peterman  and 
Landau  Families  —  Jerusalem 


in  favour  of  early  elections .  ’ 

Thus  one  Rabin  supporter,  MK 
Ya'acov  Tzur,  cautioned  against  an 
alternative  coalition,  which  “would 
be  as  weak  and  unstable  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  government  and  as  subject  to 
extortion  from  small  parties  and  in¬ 
dividual  MKs.” 

The  highlighted  rivalry  in  Labour 
came  to  the  fore  last  week  when 
M  K  Avraham  Katz-Oz,  a  Peres  sup¬ 
porter,  pressed  for  the  replacement 
of  Histadrut  Secretary-General 
Yeroham  Meshel  by  his  deputy 
Yisrael  Kessar. 

Rabin  came  out  strongly  again  si 
what  he  charged  is  an  “attempt  to 
arrange  appointments  behind 
closed  doors.  “The  party  has  in¬ 
stitutions,”  he  said,  “and  changing 
must  be  decided  upon  and  approved 
by  these  institutions.” 

Saudi  prince  confers 
with  Mubarak 

CAIRO  (AP).  — -  Prince  Tala!  Ibn 
Abdel- Aziz,  a  half-brother  .of  Saudi 
Arabia's  King  Fahd,  met  yesterday 
with  President  Hosni  Mubarak. 

Tala!,  who  arrived  on  Saturday, 
became  the  first  high-level  Saudi  to 
visit  Egypt  since  it  was  ostracized  by 
the  Arab  world  in  1977  following 
the  late  President  Anwar  Sadat’s 
visit  to  Jerusalem. 


sind \  escaping .  from  detention^  _  H  e 
was'  also  ordered  to  turn  "fils  pas¬ 
sport  over  to  the  police-  .  .  ’ 

Kahane  turned  himself  in  yester¬ 
day  morning  at  the  office  df. 
Jerusalem  police  commander 
Rahumim  Comfort.  •  ■ 

Kahane  had  disappeared  from  ,a 
waiting  room  in  the- police  station 
on  Thursday,  just  after  he  was  art 
rested  on  suspicion  df  publicly  ex¬ 
pressing  support  for  the  Jewish  ter¬ 
ror  organization  Terror  Against 
Terror  at  a  demonstration  in  down¬ 
town  Jerusalem,  (him) 

Court  asked  to  close  ;  J 
Lavie  Insurance  Co.  : 

The  attorney-general’s  offipi' 
yesterday  applied  to  the  Jeriisalrtf 
District  Court  to  dissolve  the-Lavie 
Insurance  Company.  The  company 
was  founded  in  1981,  but  one-year 
later  was  in  financial  difficultfesi,  " 

Following  unsuccessful  efftfrts  td 
increase  its  capital,  the  situation  ' 
w-orsened  and  the  company  was  un¬ 
able  to  honour  its  claims.  Yehuda 
Drori,  supervisor  of  insurance dorn^. 
panics  at  the  Treasury  asked  _tl\e.:: 
attorney-general's  office  to  use. its 
authority  to  have  the  company  dis'*  • 

•solved.  (I tim).  ■ 
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Greatly  bereaved,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  beloved  ..  'i  \  - 
husband,  father,  brother  and  grandfather 

NAFTALY  MALOVANY  .  j 

Wil1  ,eaV®  t0day’  MondaY-  December  9.  13fl4.  '  _  r 
at  \  0.30  a.m  from  the  Ayalon  Synagogue.  Emek  Ayaloo-  SC  ^  . 
Yad  Eliahu.  Tel  Aviv,  for  the  Holon  cemetery. 

Shiva  at  45  La  Guardia  St..  Yad  Eliahu.  Tel  Aviv.  J-  ,v 

Cantor  Joseph  Majdvahy/; 
Lhmy,  Freed,  Malavany. 
and  Brzezina  families'  "  , 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of  our  dear  grandmother. 

■mother  .  v/-‘- 

JUDITH  STUCKGOLD  v> 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today.  Monday.  January  9.1984 JeatM 

ctSl  k7«  Tabor0™  ^  ^  Moshe  ^Vthetc*. 

Her  daughter  and  son-m-favtb 
Aviva  and  Moshe  Peleg  V;  S 

Her  grandchildren,  fioi,  Gal  and' 
Yaron. 

‘  Her  sisters .  .•  )  ;V;  - 


A  memorial  service  (firet  yahrzeit) 

■  will  be  held  for  the  late  .  •  ?.  ^ 

Rabbi  Dr.  r 

MOSHE  DAVID  SOLOMON  w 

■  °n  TUS  «aLJa™ary  10-  1 984' ^  2.30  pm  ^ 
u  ..  at  Har, Hwnenuhot  Cemetarv 

We-Shall  meet  in  the.  parking  a,e8.  '  V;.,; 

'  _  ■  ■  Betty  Solomon 

Children  and  Family i  ^ 
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faction  delays  vote  on  Sharon 
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'  •  C  -  By  JUDY  SIEGEL  ^  .  V  .  • - 

'  JerusalemPost  Reporter 
Mounting  oppositionto  ^Ke' election  of 
MfriisJer-U'ithoui-PatfoIro  .  'Ariel  /  Sharon  ■  as- 
chairman  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization’s 
aliya  .department  yesterday,  induced  'Herut- 
Hatfohar  to  postpone  hs  request  for  a  vote  this  ' 
flfnrnipg.ip  tke-ZipnBt  General^ Council. 

-'.The  presidium  of  the  council,  raeetmgyester?- 
day,  stipulated  that  Herut’s  Zionist  party  wing 
ttjiisi  inform  it  24  hours  in  advance  if  it  wants  to 
piit  the  Shwon  nomination  to  a  vote.  Labour - 
Zionist  members  expressed  concern  that  unless 
a  decision  Is  made,  soon,  the  entire  five-day  . 
council  meeting  will  be  overshadowed  by  the 
question  of  the  Sharon  candidacy. 

'Herut  declared  that  it  will  reserve,  theright  to 
raise  the1  candidacy  at  any  time  during  the 
council  sessions  this  week;  Sharon  "was : 
.nominated  by  the  executive  of  Herut-Hatzohar 
By  49  votes,  with  two  tittle-known  Herut  ac¬ 
tivists  splitting  another  votes.-  - 
prime  Minister  Shamir  yesterday  held  a  half- 
hour  meeting  at  his  office  with  Zionist  Ex¬ 
ecutive  chairman  Arye  Dtrizin,  and  urged  him 
to  support  Sharon  for  the  aliya  portfolio. 


!'>.pulzjn.'. a' Liberal  Early  .leader,  said  that  the 
.  ppsitibn  “belongs”,  to  Herut,  since  the  aliya 

•  chairmanship  was  allocated  to  that  party  at  the 
■  Zionist  Congress  last  year.  But  he  reiterated 
.  that  he  does .  not  think  the  former  defence 

.  minister  is  a.  suitable  person  to  attract  aliya 
'fromthe.west: 

Shamir  said  he  hopes  Dulzin’s  refusal  io  offer 
support  for  Sharon  would  not  damage  relations 
between  Herut.  and  the  Liberals,  but  Dulzin 
retorted  that  it  should  not,,  since  the  chair¬ 
manship  still  belongs  to  Herut. 

Raphael  KotJowitz,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  aliya  department  who  was  ousted  last  Oc¬ 
tober  by  the  Jewish  Agency  board  of  governors, 
has  still  not  resigned  his  position  as  a  member 
of. the  Zionist  Executive.  Herut  apparently  told 
-  him  to  remain  until  another  Herut  represen- 
tative  joins  the  Executive  in  his  stead. 

Asked  -for  his  position  on  the  Sharon  can¬ 
didacy,  Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  (and  a 
leader  of  the  world  Mizrahi  movement)  told 
..  The  Jerusalem  Post  that  it  was  too  early  for  him 
to  voice  an  opinion;  "• 

The  Labour -Zionists  last  night  organized  a 

•  fast-minute  demonstration  of  new  immigrants 
outside  Binyenei  Ha’uma,  shortly  before  the  ZGC 


was  to  convene  inside.  The  immigrants 
declared  that  at  “such  a  difficult  period,  the 
person  who  heads  the  aliya  department  must  be 
a  man  of  vision  "who  symbolizes  the  unity 
among  us."  Sharon,  they  argued,  would  instead 
“create  confusion,  division  and  destruction.” 

Avraham  Avi-Hai,  world  chairman  of  Keren 
Hayesod  and  a  leader  of  the  Zionist  Confedera¬ 
tion.  announced  yesterday  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  oppose  Sharon  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  aliya  department,  and  urged  him  to  recon¬ 
sider  his  candidacy.  The  Confederation  holds 
the  balance  in  the  105-delegate  Zionist  Genera! 
Council  between  the  Likud  coalition  and  the 
Labour  opposition.  Some  Liberals  have  also 
voiced  their  opposition  to  Sharon. 

Haim  Druckman  MK  (Tehiya)  has  said  that 
Sharon’s  **  unconventional”  ways  would  attract 
young  western  Jews  to  Israel. 

Last  night  Minister-without-Portfolio  Sara 
Doron  (Liberal)  told  The  Post:  “The  Zionist 
movement  needs  an  authentic  sabra  like  Sharon 
who'll  affect  it  like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop.  After 
ail,  nobody  else  has  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  apathy  there,  so  maybe  Sharon  will  get  a 
genuine  Israeli  message  through." 


United  Mizrahi  won’t  boost 
prices  on  services  by  20% 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTEJRN  ; 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
.  The  United  Mizrahi  Bank  y ester-  ' 
.  i  day  announced  that  h-wi&.not  raise 
the  fees  of  most  of  itfcOnanciaLser- 
vices  by  20  per  cent  this -month,- a? . 
other  commercial  banks:plan  to/do: : 
A  Unite-d"  Mizrahi  Bank- 
'.spokesman  ex  plained  that -the,  deci- 
'  sion  was  taken  “to  allow  customers 
.  '  io  acclimate  themselves  to  the 
’  changes  which  have  already  occur- ■ 
."r  red  in  the  banking  system,  and  to. 

help  them  in  Their  fight  against  the  ' 
' ;  slowing  down  bf  the  economy.”  ' 
One  bank  client  hajled  the  axi- 
’  Bounce rhent.  “I  am  hot  a  client  of 
.Mizrahi”  he  said,  “but  ITiope  that 
'"  their  decision  wiU  get  my  bank  to 
\oUmv  suit..  The  banks  have  been 
■esponsible  for  major  losses  suf- 
:f  -ered  by  their  clients  who  were  loyal 
n  vest  ors  in  their  sham.  M  oreover, 

7' be  banks  themselves  have  lost  great 
V 'turns  of  money  in  maintaining  their 
!  ’poll's h  policy  of  share-price 
stabilization.”  • 

'•  Another  client. pointed  out  that 
'  ‘if  they  now  start  to  raise  their  com¬ 
mission  rates,  many  of  us  will  find 


ways  to  do.  Jus ;  business  with  the 
.banking  community  and  they  will 
find  that  their  income  wHI  fall.” 

•  Commercial!  banks  this  month 
raised. -the  interest  charged  on 
overdrafts,' with  mbnthiy  interest  of 
•16.5  per  cent.  - 

Clients  have  expressed  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  that  die  banks  are  al¬ 
lowed'  to  increase  interest  on 
overdrafts  while  they  do  not  pay  in¬ 
terest  :on  money  in  cheque  ac¬ 
counts..  The  banks  are  seeking  ap¬ 
proval  of  savings  deposit  of  one 
.week-V duration,  on  minimum  sums 
of  IS4,000.  ‘So  far  the  authorities 
have  riot  approved  short-term  in¬ 
terest  bearing  deposits.  A  banking 
source  said  there  is  little  chance 
■that  banks  will  be  allowed  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  on  regular  cheque  account 
balances. 

January  20  is  the  cutoff  date  by 
which  holders  of  bank  shares  must 
decide  whether:  to  close  their  shares 
up  to  a  maximum  of  ISZ5  million 
for  a  minimum  of  four  years.  Coirf- 
mercial  banks  report  an  ever- 
-grbwing  circle  signing  up  for  special 
savings  schemes; 


fioVt  agreement  with  Egged 
"tnay  mean  cats  in  service 


1  By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  ‘ 
TEL  AVIV;  —  An  secernent  between 
the  government  and  the.  Egged  bus 
Cooperative'  reached"  on  Fndajr 
guaranteeing  subsides  may  lead  to' 
is  reduction  th  sendee'  on  certain 
routes.  Egged  officials  have  already 
hinted  that  the  cutbacks  will  tea 
major  part  of  a  cost-cutting 
programme. 

•  -The  Ministry  .of  Transport, 
however,  is  stressing  that  the  new 
agreement  will  not  bring  about  a.cut 
in  service....  .  .  .  ■_ 

•The  agreement  comes  more  than- 
10  years  since  the  signing  of  the  last 
such  pact  by  the  two  sides.  A  similar 
agreement  was  sighed  by  the 
■ministry  with  the  Dan.  .bus 
cooperative  about  six  months  ago. 

The  present  agreement  with  Eg- 
-ged,  which  guarantees  government 


subsidies,  will  be  in  effect  for  3ft 
years.  Each  inter-urban  bus  fare  to¬ 
day  is  ' subsidized  on  average  by 
about  130  per  cent  and  urban  fares 

■i^ubouiiso'pcf  dutrv?  ••*:•** ' 

-  “Yntd; 

v  cp.ipit  ail  theexpeiisps  needed,  to 
renewr  ft e 'cooperative's  bus  fleet. 
.Egged  has.  ordered  1,200  Mercedes 
"  ‘  buses  of  which  400  have  been 
received..  The  remainder  are  to  ar¬ 
rive  during  the  next  two  years. 

Egged  for  its  part  has  promised  to 
streamline  operations.  During  the 

-  next  three  years,  the  cooperative 
. : will  reportedly  save  ISl  billion 

through  internal  economies.  The 
wages  of  cooperative'  members  are. 
;  now  pegged  to  a  certain  average  in 
the  economy,  and  if  the  cooperative 
secretariat  wants  to  raise  the  wages 
_of  its  members,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  by  increasing  efficiency. 


75,000  work  accidents  cost 
the  economy  IS7.5b.  in  1983 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem.  Past  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  Work-related  accidents 
cost  the  national  economy  IS7. 5  bil¬ 
lion  in  1983.VQT  this  total,  the 
'  National  Insurance  Institute  paid 
152.5  billion  directly  to  industrial 
accident  victims  and  the  remainder 
was  in  lost  production  days,  said 
Men  a  hem  Schwartz,  the  director  of  . 
.  the  Labour  Ministry’s  Safety  and 
Hygiene  Institute. 

. -.There  are  75,000  work  accidents, 
throughout  the  country  every  year, 
or  an  average  of  360  per  day,' 
Schwartz  said.  He  was  speaking  at  a. . 
safety  awards  presentation 
ceremony  here  in  on  Friday. 

.  Haifa  has  the  most  Industrial  ac- 
*  cidents  of  any  city  in  the  country^ 

:  according  to  Atye  Gil.  the  head  of 
Jhs  Haifa  branch  of  the  Nil.  An 
average  of  1,000  work  accidents  are 


reported  to  the  local  branch  each 
month;  representing  16  per  cent  of 
all  claims  made  to  the  Nil,  he  said. 

Haifa  Labour  Council  secretary 
Moshe  Wertraan  said  industry 
should  invest  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  safer  working  conditions 
for  employees  as  it  does  in  buying 
equipment.  “The  worker  is  more 
valuable  than  even  the  most 
sophisticated  machineiy,”  he  said. 

The  council  is  working  closely 
with"  employers,  workers  and  the 
Safety  and.  Hygiene  Institute  to 
promote  industrial  safety 
awareness,  he  said. 

Eighteen  factories  in  the  north 
were  given  safety  awards  at  the 
ceremony.’  Seven  of  them  will  be 
.chosen  to  represent/the  region  in 
the.  national  finals  of  the  1983 
industrial-safety  competition. 


Arad  seeks  reversal  of  boa  stoppage 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
Arad  yesterday  became  the  first 
town  in  the  south  to  .petition  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  against  the 
Transport  Ministry's  recent  orders 
jo  stop  all  bus  services  on  Shabbat 
?nd  Jewish  holy  days.  Several  local 
-and  regional  councils  in  the  North, 
Including  N.ahariya,  Acre  and 
■Afula,  have  already  petitioned  the 
Triigh  Court  against  the  stoppage. 

*  In  its  petition, .  the  Arad  local 
council  noted  that  the  town  has  had 
•Shabbat  bus  service  since  its  es¬ 
tablishment  17  years  ago  and  that 
The  buses  are  used  try  residents  to 
visit  friends  and  relatives  in  army 
oases  and  in  Soroka  Hospital  ut 
Seersheba. 

'  The  petition  contends  that  Tran¬ 
sport  Minister  Haim  Corfu  issued 


the  ban  on  the  basis  of  coalition 
obligations,  and  that,  the 'decision 
!  harms  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
.  -Arad  residents. 

The  majority  of  Arad’s  papula¬ 
tion  is  secular,  with  the  religious 
.  parties  holding  only  one  seat  out  of 
eight  on  the  local  council  the  peti¬ 
tion  says.  .  " 

In  Nahariya  last  night,  MK  Yair 
Tzaban  (Mapara)  addressed  a 
'  meeting  150  citizens  who  oppose 
stopping  the  Shabbat  buses,  accus¬ 
ing  Corfu  of  "pulling  the  country 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages.” 

Tzaban  demanded  replies  from 
Corfu  on  such  questions  as  if  the 
buses  are  to  run  in'  Acre;  a  "mixed 
city,”  why  should  they  not  run  in 
the  remainder  of  Galilee,  where 
Arabs  and  Druse  outnumber  Jews? 


To  the  General  Zionist  Counca 

We  are  shocked  that  Ariel  Sharon  should  be  considered  for  the  post 
T  of  Aliyah.  Chairman.  He  is  a  .highly  controversial  figure  in  Israel  who 
J .  has  succeaded  in  alienating. large  segments  of  World  Jewry  and  in 
T  sowing  dissent  wherever  he.  has  appeared.  . 

^  ■  .We  urge  you  to  vote  against  "this  most  unsuitable  candidate. 

KADIMA 

.  J-  Members  at  the  Israel  Labour  Parry  .1 

and  sympathizers.  I 


Several  dozen  demonstrators;  including  several  council  delegates, 
protest  against  the  nomination  of  Ariel  Sharon  as  chairman  of  the 
World  Zionist  Organization's  aliya  department  at  last  night's  opening 
session  of  the  Zionist  General  Council  at  Binyenei  Ha'uma  in 


What  goes  up  must  come  down 

TIBER! AS  (Itim).  —  For  72  straight  hours  she  wailed  and  screeched  from 
her  ireetop  outside  the  windows  of  the  Plaza  Hotel  here,  making  life  mis¬ 
erable  for  the  hotel’s  guests  and  frustrating  all  attempts  by  the  staff  to  entice 
her  off  her  precarious  perch. 

Finally  the  hotel  management  called  the  fire  department,  which  for  a  fee 
of  IS20.000  attached  three  of  its  longest  ladders  together  and  rescued  the 
hapless’ fi'atTrdm  the  lop  oT’a  l2Tmetr^palfn:Lr%e,.in  the  hotel  yard.,  .  . 
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bipu'Jwt  once  on  Vbp.  she  simpjy  could  not  . figure  out  how  to  get  dow  n. 

The  management  first  tried  toThrow  a  makeshift  "bridge’’  across  to  the 
ireetop  from  one  of  the  hotel’s  balconies.  But  the  cat  apparently  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  what  the  boards  were  for. 

As  guests  began  to  complain  of  the  piteous  wailing  directly  outside  their 
windows  and  the  cat  showed  no  signs  of  coming  down  on  her  own.  the 
management  decided  to  pay  the  1S20.000  to  rescue  the  frightened  feline 
from  her  refuge. 


Negev  kibbutz  against 
IDF  in  Lebanon 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Members  of  Kibbutz  Negba  in 
the  western  Negev  called  for  the  un¬ 
ilateral  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  Lebanon  in  a  rally  opposite 
the  Prime  Minister’s  Office  in 
Jerusalem  at  noon  yesterday.  They 
were  joined  by  the  Parents  Against 
Silence  organization  and  by  Shahak, 
a  movement  of  Jerusalem 
neighbourhood  activists. 

The  kibbutz  members  brought  to 
the  rally  a  model  of  Negba’s  1948 
war  memorial.  They  called  upon  the 
government  to  withdraw  from 
Lebanon  after  securing  minimal 
security  agreements,  regardless  of 
Syrian  withdrawal.  Some  300  people 
participated  in  the  rally. 

The  kibbutz  movements  plan  to 
demonstrate  every  week  to  protest 
against  the  continued  Israeli 
presence  in  Lebanon.  The  first  was 
organized  by  Nir  Oz,  a  kibbutz  in 
the  southern  Negev,  two  weeks  ago. 


Masada  may  get 

multi-media  ball 

The  investment  committee  of  the 
Tourism  Ministry  has  announced  its 
approval  of  a  loan  of  IS30  million  to 
the  Israeli  company  AITI  for  a 
proposal  to  produce  a  multi-media 
presentation  at  the  foot  of  Masada. 

The  plan  includes  a  hall  with  a  30- 
metre  screen  and  seating  for  250 
people.  The  presentation  would 
lake  30  minutes  and  have 
soundtracks  available  in  Hebrew, 
English,  German  and  French. 

The  ministry  says  about  450,000 
people  visit  Masada  every 
year.'fltire) 


TRACK.  —  The  Halabi 
Comprehensive  High  School  in' 
Daliat  al-Carmel  has  won  first  place 
in  a  track  competition  sponsored  by 
‘the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture. 


Max  Zweig,  91,  awarded  literature  prize 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  Vienna  on  the  occasion  of  the  800th 
’  Max  Zweig,  of  Jerusalem,  who  birthday  of  St.  Francis,  was  bom  in 
writes  in  German,  is  one  or  Prossnitz  (now  Prostejov  in 
four  recipients  of  literature  prizes  to  Czechoslovakia)  and  immigrated  m 
be  awarded  this  year  by  the  World  1938. 

-Zionist  Organization  and  the  Jewish'  He  has  written  22  dramas,  six  of 
Agency  to  Jewish  writers  who  write  whom  are  on  Jewish  or  Israeli  sub¬ 
in  languages  other  than  Hebrew.lt  jecis.  Habimah  has  performed  his 
is  the  first  time  that  a  writer  in  The  Morranos  more  than  90  times 
German  has  been  so  honoured.  and  his  Morituri  and  Saul  were  per- 
The  other  recipients  are  Josef  formed  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
■Papirnikov  and  Mordehai  Tzanin,  anniversary  of  Israel’s  in- 
who  write  in  Yiddish,  and  David  dependence.  His  Davidia.  a  free 
Turkish,- who  writes  in  Russian.  treatment  of  Trumpeldor’s  life,  was 
Zweig,  who  celebrated  his  90th  performed  in  Paris,  New  York, 
birthday  in  June  1982,-  when  his  Buenos  Aires,  and  also  at  several' 
drama  Franciskus  was  performed  in  kibbutzim. 


Aviezer  Pazner 

Press  adviser 
follows  Shamir 
to  PRTs  office 

By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Post  DiplotaatiC'  Correspondent 
Foreign  Ministry  spokesman. 
Aviezer  Pazner  moved  over  to  the 
Prime  Minister’s  Office  yesterday  to 
lake  up  his  post  as  media  adviser. 
Senior  Ma'ariv  newsman  Yosef 
Ahimeir  will  serve  as  deputy  ad- 
viser. 

Shamir  informed  che  cabinet 
yesterday  of  the  two  appointments. 

Pazner  will  retain  for  the  moment 
his  Foreign  Ministry  job,  but  in 
practice  the  press  department  at  the 
ministry  will  be  run  by  his  deputy, 
Yosef  Amihood. 

Pazner  takes  over  from  Uri  Porat, 
who  was  media  adviser  to 
Menach'em  Begin  in  his  latter  years 
as  premier.  Porat,  a  longtime 
columnist  for  Yediot  Aharonot ,  is 
said  to  be  interested  in  running  for 
the  post  of  director-general  of  the 
Broadcasting  Authority  which  falls 
vacant  in  April. 


Tami  may  go  for  alternative  gov’t 


By  SARAH  HO.MG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Tami  will  not  move 
for  early  elections  even  if  it  docs  not. 
achieve  a  compromise  on  proposed 
cuts  in  the  welfare  budget.  If  the 
three-MK  Knesset  faction  Joes 
decide  to  leave  the  coalition,  it  will 
opt  for  the  creation  of  an  alternative 
Alignment-led  government. 

Several  reliable  Tami  sources 
stressed  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday  that  elections  are 
"undesirable  for  the  State  of  Israel 
at  the  present  time.”  Unofficially  it 
is  admitted  that  elections  are  unat¬ 
tractive  to  Tami  in  the  coming 
months  and  party  leaders  would 
prefer  to  switch  teams  rather  than 
take  a  chance  at  (he  polls. 

Tami  could  easily  move  for  early 
elections.  It  has  a  dissolution  bill 
pending  in  the  Knesset  for  several 
months,  and  it  could  be  brought  to 
the  vote  at  any  time.  However.  Tami 
sources  said  that  this  would  be  done 
only  as  a  very  last  resort. 

Tami’s  bargaining  position  now 
appears  stranger  than  it  has  ever 
been,  even  though  on  the  face  of  it 
an  alternative  coalition  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  feasible  even  if  Tami  does 
cross  the  lines.  With  the  Align¬ 
ment’s  50  Knesset  seals,  Shinui’s 
two.  and  the  expected  tacit  support 
from  the  four  Rakah  Communist 
MKs,  such  an  alternative  coalition 
could  not  count  on  the  support  of 
more  than  59  MKs. 

The  National  Religious  Party  and 
Agudat  Yisrael  have  undertaken  not 
to  join  any  parliamentary  coup.  But 


the  betting  in  Tami  and  in  the  Align¬ 
ment  is  that  if  Tami  does  switch  its 
coalition  allegiance,  it  will  have 
created  an  opening  for  the  other 
coalition  partners  to  cross  the  lines 
as  well. 

The  possibility  that  an  alternative 
coalition  may  be  established 
sometime  "within  the  coming  weeks 
is  viewed  as  a  very  reahstic  one  in 
Alignment  circles.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  Labour  Party  chairman 
Shimon  Peres  told  party  activists 
jesterdav  that  no  contacts  whatever 
-are  afoot  now  for  the  creation  of  an 
alternative  coalition. 

The  fear  that  an  ambush  is  indeed 
being  prepared  for  their  govern¬ 
ment  haunts  many  Likud  members. 
Some  believe  that  Tami  has  already 
made  up  its  mind  to  abandon  the 
coalition  as  no  longer  politically 
profitable.  According  to  this  fine  of 
thought,  all  negotiations  on  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  cuts  in  the  welfare  budget 
are  so  much  window  dressing  in 
preparation  for  a  move  that  has 
already  been  decided  upon. 

But  others  believe  that  the 
government  will  weather  this  crisis 
as  it  has  previous  ones.  According 
to  these  Likud  members,  Tami  is 
merely  posturing  and  will  finally 
agree  to  some  compromise  for  fear 
that  its  brinkmanship  will  result  in 
the  early  elections  which  it  does 
not  want.  They  point  out  that  a  nar¬ 
row  alternative  coalition  will  be  as 
unstable  and  as  helpless  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  cure  the  country’s 
economic  ills  as  the  Likud  govern¬ 
ment. 


(Political  sources  in  Jerusalem 
yesterday  indicated  that  there  have 
been  secret  contacts  between  Ta.ni 
and  former  deputy  foreign  minister 
Yehuda  Ben-Meir  and  Education 
Minister  Zevulun  Hammer,  leaders 
of  the  National  Religious  Party 
young  guard. 

The  sides  are  reportedly  planning 
a  joint  bolt  from  the  coalition  to  the 
Alignment.  The  sources  said  that 
the  move  is  a  prelude  to  a  revamp¬ 
ing  of  the  NRP.  with  Tami,  largely  a 
splinter  of  that  party,  returning  to 
the  fold  and  ousting  the  NRP’s 
veteran  leader.  Interior  Minister 
Yosef  Burg.) 

The  Aguda  Central  Committee  is 
also  expected  to  convene  this  week 
(o  hear  a  report  from  its  four  MKs 
on  the  state  of  the  coalition.  Agudat 
Yisrael  too  is  getting  increasingly 
iittcry  about  the  possibility  ihat  the 
coalition  may  not  survive.  Its  fac¬ 
tion  head.  MK  \vraham  Shapira, 
yesterday  advised  all  ministers  to 
slop  quibbling  and  agree  to  budget 
cuts  before  it  is  too  late. 

According  to  a  television  report 
last  night,  a  proposal  was  made  at 
i::st  week’s  Aguda  executive 
meeiinc  for  a  walkout  Tram  the 
coalition  and  its  teaming  up  with  the 
Alignment. 

The  proposal  was  never  pul  to  a 

vote. 

Aguda  sources  continued  to 
maintain  in  a  conversation  with  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  t  here  is  no  basic 
change  in  the  Aguda’s  stand. 
Political  observers  see  the  party  as 
Holding  a  wait-and-see  position. 


Mubarak  sets  conditions  for  returning  envoy 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Egypt  will  return  its  ambassador 
to  Israel  after  Israel  withdraws  from 
Lebanon,  after  a  fair  agreement  on 
control  over  the  Taba  beach  near 
Eilat,  and  after  “progress  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian 
problem." 

Four  U.S.  congressmen  said  they 
were  told  this  by  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  during  their  recent  three- 
day  visit  in  Egypt.  The  congres¬ 
smen.  who  were  in  Israel  for  eight 
days,  and  visited  Lebanon,  were  in¬ 
terviewed  by  The  Jerusalem  Post  on 
Saturday  night,  shortly  before  they 
returned  home. 

According  to  the  congressmen, 
Mubarak  also  reported  being  told 
by  PLO  chief  Yasser  Arafat  that  the 
terrorist  organization  was  not 
responsible  for  the  Jerusalem  bus 
bombing  that  killed  six  persons  and 
injured  many  more  last  month,  but 
that  he  claimed  responsibility  to 
enhance  his  image. 

Barney  Frank,  a  Democrat  from 


Massachusetts,  said  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  told  Mubarak  that  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  PLO’s  terrorist  cam¬ 
paign  against  Israel. 

Tom  Lewis,  a  Republican  con¬ 
gressman  representing  a  district  in 
Florida,  said  he  was  sorry  that  the 
Mubarafc-Arafat  meeting  had  been 
held  with  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion's  blessing,  since  it  only  lent 
Arafat  prestige  and  credibility. 
Arafat  and  his  men,  said  Lewis,  are 
clearly  a  "bunch  of  terrorists." 

But  Tom  Carper,  a  Democrat 
from  Delaware,  added  he  did  not 
think  the  meeting  between  the 
Egyptian  president  and  Arafat  was 
intended  by  Mubarak  as  a  plot  to 
“gang  up  with  Hussein  and  Arafat 
against  Israel.*’  Rather,  he  asserted, 
Mubarak  wanted  to  "seize  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  PLO  is  on  the  ropes 
to  persuade  Arafat  to  allow  Hussein 
to  negotiate  with  Israel." 

Speaking  with  hundreds  of 
marines  dug  in  at  the  Beirut  Air¬ 
port,  the  congressmen  learned  that 
the  men  almost  unanimously  prefer¬ 
red  to  remain  on  land,  rather  than 


Ze’evi  won’t  attend  meeting;  on  Museum 


TEL  AVIV.  —  Ha'aretz  Museum 
chairman  Rehav’am  Ze'evi  will  not 
attend  today's  meeting  of  the  city’s 
control  committee  to  which  he  was 
invited  to  explain  the  illegal 
building  on  the  museum  grounds. 

Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat  declared 
last  week  that  the  plans  had  been 
approved  by  the  city  and  local 


building  committee  and  that 
"neither  he,  nor  Ze'evi,  nor  anyone 
else  tried  to  build  illegally  or  ignore 
any  illegal  construction  works  in  the 
museum.” 

Regional  Commission  planner 
Dov  Radusher  last  week  confirmed 
that  structures  at  the  museum  are  il¬ 
legally  built. 


to  be  stationed  on  the  U.S.  bat¬ 
tleship  New  Jersey.  Living  condi¬ 
tions.  they  explained,  were  more 
comfortable  and  less  confining  on 
land. 

Ed  Feichan.  an  Ohio  Democrat, 
said  that  the  marines'  security  has 
heen  drastically  improved  in  the 
past  month,  but  ihey're  “still 
vulnerable,  largely  because  of  the 
topography." 

In  their  free  time,  officers  and 
men  spend  their  days  filling  sand¬ 
bags  to  fortify  their  positions,  said 
Congressman  Frank. 

All  four  agreed  that  the  marines' 
morale  is  high,  and  that  the  U.S. 
should  retain  a  presence  in  Lebanon 
—  either  on  land  or  offshore,  for  the 
“forseeabie  future."  They  also  were 
surprised  by  the  lack  of  unanimity 
among  Israelis  on  the  need  to  re¬ 
main  in  Lebanon  and  to  build  more 
settlements  in  ihe  territories. 

The  congressmen's  trip  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  England  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B’nai  B’rith. 


UK  foreign  secretary 
begins  Mideast  tour 

Cairo  (Reuter).  —  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  ar¬ 
rived  here  yesterday  on  the  first  leg 
of  a  five-day  tour  of  Egypt,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Syria,  his  first  visit  to  the 
region  since  he  took  office  last 
June. 
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ISJ59CC 

IS  427 

Face  milk  lotion 

ISXBCC 

IS  322 

Face  lotion  (3  types) 

is^se: 

IS  292 
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WORLD  NEWS 


South  African  troops  pulling  out  of  Angola 
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JOHANNESBURG  (AP).  -  After 
almost  five  weeks  of  fighting  and 
the  loss  of  21  South  African 
soldiers.  Defence  Minister  Magnus 
Malan  announced  yesterday  his 
troops  were  gradually  withdrawing 
from  Angola. 

Malan  said  in  a  statement, 
however,  that  South  Africa  would 
re-invade  its  northwestern  Marxist- 
ruled  neighbour  whenever  South 
African  forces  in  South  West  Africa, 
also  known  as  Namibia,  were 
threatened  by  black  nationalist 
guerrillas. 

South  Africa  thrust  into  An  cola 


•m  December  6.  saying  it  was  at¬ 
tacking  guerrilla  bases  of  the  South 
West  Africa  Peoples  Organization 
iSWAPO),  which  has  fought  for  17 
years  to  wrest  the  territory  from 
South  African  control. 

Before  the  announced 
withdrawal.  South  Africa  warned 
that  further  Soviet.  Cuban  and 
Angolan  involvement  could  widen 
the  war. 

South  Africa  said  it  won  a  three- 
dav  battle  lust  week  in  which  the  in¬ 
vaders  encaged  the  Angolans  and 
some  of  the  estimated  25,000 
Cubans  supporting  the  Marxist 


Satellite  discovers  200,000  stars 


TUCSON  l A P).  —  A  satellite  that 
used  infrared  light  to  scan  the 
heavens  discovered  200.01X1  stars 
and  about  20.000  galaxies  before  go¬ 
ing  blind  last  year,  scientists  said 
.Saturday. 

“We  didn't  dream  the  sky  would 
be  so  rich  and  complex  as  it  has 
turned  out  to  be."  said  Nancy  Bog- 
gess  of  the  National  Aeronautics 


and  Space  Administration. 

Scientists  will  be  busy  with  data 
collected  by  IRAS  —  the  Infrared 
Astronomical  Satellite  —  for  “years 
and  years  and  years,"  said  David 
Black  of  N  \S.Vs  Ames  Research 
Centre . 

“The  mission  exceeded  all 
reasonable  expectations  and  met 
even  some  optimistic  ones,"  he  said. 
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SHOPPIN’  N*  EATEN’ 
IN  JERUSALEM 


HAVE  SOME  FUN 
WITH  THE 
‘IN  CROWD” 

Here's  your  chance  to  have 
some  real  fun  —  join  the  "in 
crowd"  at  the  Laromme  Fashion 
Show  1984.  this  Wednesday 
11th  January  at  5  p.m.  There'll 
be  a  two  hour  fashion 
extravaganza  from  top  Israeli 
fashion  houses,  a  slide  lecture 
presentation  by  Helena 
Rubinstein  cosmetics  with  a 
FREE  gift  for  everyone,  coffee, 
tea  and  cake  And  all  for  only 
IS600  including  VAT.  Why  not 
make  up  a  party,  take  a  break 
from  the  old  routine  and  scoot 
on  down  to  the  bright  lights  at 
the  LAROMME  JERUSALEM 
HOTEL.  Liberty  Bell  Park.  Rehov 
Jabotinsky.  Wednesday  11th 
January  from  5-7  p.m.  Tickets 
available  at  the  reception  desk 
and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
fashion  show. 


CHAD  PAZ, 


ELME'  IN  TOWN. 

If  it  cuts  they’ve' got  it  at  CHAD 
PAZ.  They've  knives  of  every 
size  and  shape  including  ritual 
implements  for  brit  mila  and  for 
the  shohet.  They've  scissors  to 
suit  every  taste,  shears, 
secateurs,  scalpels,  saws, 
special  buttonhole  scissors, 
tools  for  house  plant 
enthusiasts,  vegetable  peelers, 
mincers.  Swiss  army  penknives, 
and  more  much  more.  Best  of 
all  they'll  sharpen  and  restyle  (if 
necessary)  all  your  cutting  tools 
and  kmves.  Ask  for  Chaim  — 
he'll  solve  all  your  cutting 
problems.  CHAD  PAZ.  76 
Hanevim  St.,  opposite  Bikur 
Holim  Hospital.  Hours:  9-1. 4-7. 
Closed  Tuesday  and  Friday 
afternoons. 


„the  future  looks 
rosy  and  fruity... 

Over  fifty  varieties  of  ROSES 
ready  for  planting  out  NOW  are 
selling  fast  at  HAMASHTELA'S 
Riotous  Rose  Sale.  They've 
bushes  (including  Hybrid  Tea), 
climbers,  miniatures,  polyanthas 
—  in  all  colours,  perfumed  and 
non.  And  they've  arrived  —  al¬ 
mond.  apricot.  fig. 
pomegranate,  peach,  and  plum 
trees  ready  for  planting  NOW. 
Also  GRAPE  VINES  —  think  of 
all  that  lovely  wine.  Ha'mashtela 
also  have  a  wide  choice  of  all 
other  gardening  aids  —  tools, 
pots,  fertilizers,  sprays,  seeds, 
houseplants  etc.  Drop  by.  ask 
for  Yona.  Dido  or  Yousouf 
(previously  with  Ben  Gad). 
HA'MASHTELA.  17  BEITAR. 
TALPIOT  (bus  7).  Tel.  02- 
77  9972.  Hours  7  am- 1.30 
pm:  4-5.30.  Friday  7-2. 


MAMMA  LEONE 
MflKA  YOU  AN  0FFA 
YOU  GANNA  REFUSE 


First  class  Italian  food.  Pizza. 
Antipasti.  Minrstre.  Pasta 
Ripiena  (Ravioli.  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  "asta 
Asciuta.  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines,  with  the  kitchen 
under  the  supervision  of  Mario 
of  Milano  have  made  MAMMA 
LEONE  the  capital's  popular 
Italian  eating  place  Best  of  all 
are  the  competitive  prices. 
Kosher  Credit  cards  accepted. 
MAMMA  LEONE.  5  Hillel  St 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL).  Open 
noon  till  3  30  pm.  6  p.m,- 
midmght  Friday  till  2  30  p.m. 
Saturday  evening  Tel.  242767 
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WINTER 

SPECIALS 

Get  away  NOW  before  they 
(you  know  who)  raise  the 
travel  tax.  It's  stiff  under  $50, 
let's  hope  it  stays  that  way. 
Now  for  travel  specials  ... 
London  return  $299,  New 
York  return  —  lowest  price  in 
town  —  $599,  S.  Africa  in  6 
unlinked  payments  still  $977. 
We  will  let  no  one  undersell 
us.  Don't  forget  about  sunny 
Eifat  —  just  $134  per  person 
inef.  flight,  hotel  (b/b),  etc. 
Drop  in  or  call  ZIONTOURS. 
23  HILLEL  ST  (next,  to 
Shammai  St.  Post  Office)  Tel. 
02-233326/7/8.  Open  every 
day  from  8.30  a.m.  to  6.30 
p.m.  Wednesday  and  Friday  til 
1  p.m. 


BABY 

SHAMPOO 

An  organically  based  and  acid 
balanced  hair  care  product 
7  Mesilat  Yesharim  St.. 
Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-248536 


HA’ADAMA  — 
THE  HEALTH 
FOOD  PEOPLE 

Winners  of  numerous  awards 
for  popularity  and  service 
HA'ADAMA  have  what  must  be 
the  largest  selection  of  health 
foods  in  town.  They've  fresh 
tofu,  organic  fruits  including 
fresh  papayas,  health  breads, 
natural  cosmetics.  Hains  oils 
and  dressings,  apple  cider,  dried 
fruits  and  nuts,  wheat  germ, 
bran  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you),  mung.  alfalfa 
for  sprouting,  assorted  granolas. 
Evening  Primrose  Oil  and  an  en¬ 
dless  supply  of  tasty  natural 
health  foods.  Drop  by  at 
HA'ADAMA.  4  BEZALEL  ST 
(opp  Art  Academy)  Convenient 
hours  7am-6pm  (straight  thru'). 
Friday  til  1.30pm.  Tel  02- 
246609. 


SAVE  TOUR  DOLLARS— 
HATZER  HA’MOSHAVA 

^  /  ■  i  TfiE 


Value  for  money  customers 
swear  by  HATZER 
HA  MO S HAVA  the  truly  Israeli 
eatery  on  Emek  Refaim.  Meat 
on  the  grill  being  their  speciality 
they've  charcoaled  steaks,  suc¬ 
culent  lamb  chops,  prime  veal, 
kebabs,  shishlik.  duck's  liver  and 
more.  They've  stuffed  vine 
leaves,  eggplant,  zucchini,  etc. 
They've  sorne  great  first 
courses.  FREE  hors  d  oeuvres, 
excellent  desserts,  strong  coffee 
and  fresh  lemonade  plus  a  wide 
selection  of  wines  and  spirits. 
On  Shabbat  they've  cholent. 
Open  seven  days  a  week  from 
midday  to  midnight  including 
Friday  night  and  Saturday.  HAT¬ 
ZER  HA  M0SHAVA.  38  EMEK 
REFAIM.  corner  Rachel  (menu. 
B'te’avon. 


Pick  up 
a  soldier 


Angolan  govcrnmsnt. 

Soviet  commanders  directed  the 
Angolans  and  Cubans  but  did  not 
participate  beyond  issuing  com¬ 
mands  from  the  rear.  South  Africa 
said. 

South  Africa  says  it  does  not  want 
a  fight  with  the  Angolans  and 
Cubans,  but  dashes  erupted  when 
these  armies  aided  SWAPO. 

Foreign  Minister  Pik  Bolha 
warned  the  next  few  days  would 
determine  if  the  fighting  escalates, 
vowing  that  “the  South  African 
government  is  prepared  to  accept 
(he  conflict  and  strife  which  may 


result." 

Chief  of  Staff  of  Operations  Lt.- 
Gen.  Ian  Gleeson  said  that  “if  the 
situation  continues  where  SWAPO 
has  this  kind  of  umbrella  protection 
from  the  Cubans  and  Russians,  with 
their  sophisticated  weaponry,  we’ll 
he  compelled  to  do  so  (retaliate).” 

On  Saturday.  Botha  said  South 
Africa  “would  not  oppose"  holding 
talks  with  SWAPO.  if  conducted  by 
South  Africa's  administrator- 
general  of  South  West  Africa.  Rare¬ 
ly  has  South  .Africa  suggested  direct 
talks  with  what  it  calls  a  "terrorist” 
organization. 


British  paper:  Iran  recruiting 
suicide  bombers  in  Europe 


Timerman  ends  4-year  exile 
with  return  to  Buenos  Aires 


BUENOS  AIRES  (AP).  —  Former 
newspaper  publisher  Jacobo 
Timerman.  who  was  tortured  and 
banished  by  Argentine  military 
authorities,  returned  Saturday 
determined  “to  help  send  these 
criminal  lunatics  who  made 
genocide  a  daily  affair  to  jail." 

The  60-year-old  author  of  the 
1981  best-selling  book.  Prisoner 
Without  a  Name .  Cell  Without  a 
Number,  ended  more  than  four 
years  or  exile  with  his  midday  ar¬ 
rival  on  a  regularly  scheduled  flight 
from  New  York. 

Timerman  obtained  Israeli 
citizenship  following  his  expulsion 
from  Argentina  on  September  25, 
1979.  after  Vh  years  of  detention. 

He  said  this  visit  to  Argentina 
would  last  about  a  month. 

The  military  junta  that  ruled  this 
country  from  a  March  1976  coup 
until  the  December  10  election  of 
President  Raul  Alfonsin  stripped 
Timerman  of  his  Argentine 
citizenship  when  it  expelled  him. 

Timerman  was  arrested  April  15, 
1977  in  his  office  in  the  Buenos 
Aires  daily  La  Opinion  which  he  had 


published  and  edited  since  1971. 
Timerman  has  attributed  his  deten¬ 
tion  to  neo-Nazi  tendencies  in  cer¬ 
tain  Argentine  m Bitary  circles  and 
his  newspaper’s  outspoken  stand 
against  widespread  human-rights 
abuses  that  followed  the  coup. 

Timerman  said  he  was  proud  of 
his  Israeli  citizenship,  but  would  ac¬ 
cept  the  restitution  of  his  Argentine 
nationality  “with  much  pleasure." 
The  author  and  former  editor  told 
the  Associated  Press  before  leaving 
New  York  he  also  intended  to  take 
legal  steps  toward  regaining  control 
of  property,  including  the  new-  i 
spaper  premises  and  presses,  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  generals. 

Spokesmen  for  Aifonsin’s 
Radical  Party  administration  have 
said  the  new  congress  will  soon  act 
on  legislation  designed  to  rectify  the 
situation  of  those  who  like 
Timerman  were  deprived  by  the 
regime  of  their  citizenship  or 
property. 

Timerman,  at  the  time  of  its  con¬ 
fiscation,  estimated  the  newspaper's 
value  at  S5  million. 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Suicide 
bombers  like  those  who  blew  up 
American,  French  and  Israeli 
centres  in  Lebanon  are  being 
recruited  by  Iran  in  London  and 
Rome,  The  Sunday  Times  reported 
yesterday. 

The  newspaper  named  two 
prominent  Iranians  as  being  in 
charge  of  the  operation  in  the  two 
capitals,  without  giving  the  source 
of  its  information. 

It  said  the  recruits  are  from 
several  Moslem  countries,  including 
Pakistan,  Tunisia  and  Turkey,  and 
that  they  attend  special  Islamic 
courses  before  going  on  to  three 
training  centres  in  Iran,  two  for  men 
and  one  for  women. 

“They  are  trained  to  use  a  variety 
of  arms  as  well  as  hexogen,  a  newly 
developed  explosive.  lighter  and 
more  effective  than  TNT,”  the  story 
said. 

it  said  many  of  the  recruits  have 
abandoned  their  studies  or  work  in 


Europe.  Lebanon  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  join  the  network  and  that  in 
the  Iranian  centres  they  have  no 
contact  with  the  outside  world  for 
several  months  while  being  taught 
that  to  kill  and  die  is  “pure  joy.” 

The  report  said  the  existence  of 
the  network  “has  caused  some 
western  leaders,  notably  U.S.  Prest- 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  and  French 
President  Francois  Mitterrand,  to 
intensify  their  personal  security. 

The  story  said  Iranian-directed 
suicide  killers  were  responsible  in 
Lebanon  for  blowing  up  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Beirut  last  April  and  the 
American  and  'French  peace¬ 
keeping  headquarters  in  October, 
the  Israeli  headquarters  in  Tyre  in 
November  and  Iraq’s  secret  police 
headquarters  in  Baghdad  in 
November. 

They  also  carried  out  bombings  in 
Kuwait,  Turkey  and  France,  it  ad¬ 
ded. 


Soviet  pilot  advised  to  act 
on  his  own  against  intruder 


Crowd  cheers  at  caning 
of  child-rapist  in  Karachi 


KARACHI  (Reuter).  —  More  than 
10,000  people  applauded  as  the 
rapist  of  a  four-year-old  girl  was 
caned  30  times  in  a  Karachi  football 
stadium  yesterday. 

“1  am  dying.  I  am  dying." 
labourer  Awal  Khan,  32.  cried  out 
during  the  caning,  the  fourth  to  be 
carried  out  in  public  in  Karachi 
since  Pakistan's  martial  law  govern¬ 
ment  came  to  power  in  1977. 

He  was  tied  to  a  frame  for  the 
caning,  the  second  in  public  in  less 
than  a  week.  The  judge  who 


two  prison  doctors,  Awal  Khan  was 
taken  to  hospital. 

“Awal  Khan  will  be  ail  right  after 
10  days,”  Karachi  central  jail 
superintendent  Qazi  Mumtaz 
Ahmad  said. 

“However  he  will  not  be  able  to 
sleep  on  his  back  for  at  least  10 
days." 

An  Islamic  court  also  sentenced 
Awal  Khan  to  life  imprisonment  for 
the  rape  four  years  ago. 

Veteran  whipper  Mohammed 
Hoshim  Khan,  53,  said  yesterday  he 
had  (logged  more  than  500  people 
durine  the  last  seven  years.  _ 


presided  at  the  trial  of  both  men  had  had  (logged  more  than  500  peop 
said  when  .passing,  sentence  that  during  the  last  seven  .years, 
they  be  whipped  openly* forcoraraiU -  r  •  “I*  take  special  jeare  of  fcidne 

'‘urig.sexjiar "offences'  ..  ’".I . 'wftlcB  are  protected  .by  acotti 

After-  the  caning,  supervised  by  .  pad£’  he  said*,. 


Minister’s  death  could  delay 
opening  of  Chad  peace  talks 


ADDIS  ABABA  (Reuter).  — 
Former  Chadian  president 
Goukouni  Oueddei,  head  of  the 
Libyan-backed  forces  fighting 
Chad's  pro- Wes  Lem  government, 
arrived  yesterday  for  talks  aimed  at 
ending  his  country's  18-year  civil 
war. 

After  the  sudden  death  of  Cha¬ 
dian  Vice-President  Idriss  Miskine 
on  Saturday  there  was  no  clear  in¬ 
dication  when  the  Chadian  govern¬ 
ment  delegation  would  arrive  from 
N'Djamena  or  whether  President 
Hissene  Habre  would  lead  it. 

Diplomats  in  Addis  Ababa  sug¬ 
gested  the  death  of  Miskine.  who 
was  also  foreign  minister,  might 
delay  the  talks.  Officials  of  The 
Organization  of  African  Unity. 


sponsoring  the  reconciliation  talks 
between  the  two  sides,  said  they  did 
not  know  exactly  when  the  Habre 
delegation  would  arrive. 

Goukouni's  representative  to  the 
OAU  and  Ethiopia.  Jean-Baptiste 
Laokole.  told  Reuters  that  as  far  as 
he  knew  the  talks  would  start  this 
afternoon  as  planned. 

In  Paris  yesterday.  Chadian  Am¬ 
bassador  Ahmed  Alla-mi  said 
Habre  will  not  attend  the  opening  of 
the  conference  in  Addis  Ababa.  But 
his  government  will  be  represented 
by  a  strong  delegation,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  said. 

Habre  had  decided  not  to  go 
because  Ethiopian  President 
Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  welcomed 
Goukouni  at  the  airport,  he  said. 


Basketball  returns 

By  DON  GOULD 
Post  Basketball  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Basketball  returns  to 
Israel’s  shores  this  week  after  a  holi¬ 
day  abroad  since  mid-December. 
Three  teams  —  a  national  squad, 
Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  and  Hapoel 
Ramat  Gan  —  played  in  foreign 
lands,  only  Maccabi  among  them 
getting  as  far  as  the  final.  They  did 
so  in  the  Crystal  Palace  tournament 
in  London. 

Three  games  tonight  will  com¬ 
plete  the  quarter-final  round  of  the 
State  Cup.  Hapoel  Ramat  Gan  play 
host  to  Upper  Galilee.  The  match 
will  take  place  in  Holon,  as  the 
Ramat  Gan  organisation  have  still 
not  settled  their  financial  problems 
with  Yad  Etiyahu.  To  make  life  even 
more  uncomfortable  for  the  Ramat 
Gan  team;  there  is  friction  between 
the  players  and  coach  Simi  Regeur. 
This  strife  came  to  a  head  during 
the  side's  tour  of  Holland. 

Upper  Galilee  are  not  hating  one 
of  their  better  years,  but  they  are 
still  a  tough  team  to  beat,  and 
Ramat  Gan  are  not  assured  of  an 
easy  passage  to  the  semi-finals. 

MacnU  Td  A*W  are  at  tow  again!  Bm*t 
Tri  Adv  at  Yad  Etiyahu.  and  Hapod  Tri  Arft 
entertain  Maccabi  Haifa  at  tie-  IHsfafaUa 

iCf^dhiin. 

Ob  Tuesday  dgbt  Maccabi  Rinat  Gn  Warn 
to  Korac  Cop  action  against  Antibes,  aad  on 
Tharsday  night  Maccabi  Td  Aviv  are  basts  to 
Bosnia  Sarajevo: 

Eyal  stars  again 

By  JACK  LEON 
Israel's  new  !  1-year-oid  tennis 
star,  Guy  Eyaj.  added  to  his  laurels 
in  the  “Coqui  Bowl”  International 
Junior  Championship  in  Puerto 
Rico  by  winning  the  boys’  under  12 
doubles,  in  partnership  with  his 
team-mate  Doron  Gertl.  Eyal  had 
earlier  won  the  singles. 

la  tbe  doubles  final  Ac  two  bridb  bed  two 
Americans.  Peridos  nd  Richard,  6-2,  1-6, 7-5. 
They  won  the  serais  6-2,  6-2  against  a  Brazilian 
pair. 

Eyal  b  coabced  by  Cadi  MargaRt  ad  Gertl 
by  Nit  Ham. 

Windies  win 

MELBOURNE  (AP).  —  The  West 
Indies  yesterday  beat  Australia  by 
27  runs  in  the  opening  Benson  and 
Hedges  World  Series  Cup  one-day 
international  at  the  Melbourne 
Cricket  Ground  here. 

Australia  were  all  out  for  194  after 
46  overs,  in  reply  to  the  West  Indies' 
221  for  seven. 

The  tourists'  nce-captiia,  VI*  Richards,  who 
Mt  a  swashbochHag  53  to  bdp  Us  aide  recover 
froei  a  poor  dart  aad  who  later  claimed  the 
wicket  of  Jobs  Maguire,  was  named  "Mu  if 
the  Match."  Cfire  Lloyd  made  «. 

Alan  Border  made  a  One  84  nt  oat  far 
Australia,  hot  all  the  other  batsmen,  except 
Rodney  Man*.  3L  wa  aw  a  poor  Apia?.  The 
|  Wed  ladies  fielded  brtitianly,  mi  ran  oat  Have 
nmrwKb  swift,  x&aHtte'mnnB. 

Wot  (rafies  221Tor  7.  ABstraBa  194. 

-In  ' Auckland,  the  English  side, 
behind  by  63  runs  after  the  first  in¬ 
nings,  were  battling  grimly  for  sur¬ 
vival  after  losing  four  second  in¬ 
nings  wickets  for  105  runs  oa  the  se¬ 
cond  day  of  their  three-day  cricket 
match  against  Auckland  here 
yesterday. 

*  Resammg  at  five  for  109,  Auckland  declared 
their  first  innings  dosed  at  eight  far  283  —  a 
total  dee  largely  to  dt-nndcr  John  Bracewefl, 
who  phodered  104  rans  in  aa  wrfxcatrn  dead  . 
■gainst  the  England  attack. 

England  in  reply  were  iraraetody  to  deep 
trafcfe. 

England  220  and  105  for  4.  AwcUand  283  far 

8. 

5th  anniversary  parade  in  Phnom  Penh  I  Czech  shocks 


MOSCOW  (AP).  —  A  senior  Soviet 
fighter  pilot,  in  a  just  published 
summary  of  rules  for  military  pilots, 
says  individual  fliers  may  be  forced 
to  act  on  their  own  when  dealing 
with  planes  intruding  in  Soviet  air¬ 
space. 

Col.  Gen.  Sergei  Golybev,  who 
holds  the  honour  of  Hero  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  is  a  decorated  pi¬ 
lot.  made  only  one  mention  of  the 
shooting  down  of  a  South  Korean 
passenger  jet  by  a  Soviet  pilot  on 
September  1. 

Gdybev,  writing  in  the  January 
edition  of  the  monthly  Aviation  and 
Cosmonautics,  neither  praised  nor 
criticized  the  action  taken. 

He  noted  that  decisions  on  in¬ 
truding  craft  would  usually  be  taken 
by  ground  control,  the  pilot  and  his 
commanding  officer,  but  “it  may 
happen  that  the  pilot  must  take  the 
final  decision.” 

For  instance,  the  pilot  may  try  to 
force  the  intruder  to  land  at  the 
nearest  Soviet  airfield,  in  which 


case  “he  must  do  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  the  intruder  plane  to 
land,"  he  said. 

If  the  intruder  “refuses  to  obey, 
the  Soviet  pilot  can  take  “decisive 
measures,"  Golybev  wrote  without 
elaboration. 

“Intelligent,  independent  actions 
are  an  important  mark  of  the 
military  maturity  of  a  fighter  pilot,” 
he  said. 

The  Soviets  claim  Korean  Air 
Lines  flight  007,  with  269  people  on 
board,  was  shot  down  after  in¬ 
terceptor  planes  tried  to  force  it  to  1 
land  at  the  nearest  airfield  and  their 
signals- were  ignored. 

Golybev  used  most  of  the  three- 
page  article  to  stress  to  fellow 
fighter  pilots  the  need  for  constant 
vigilance,  technical  skill  and, 
alertness  to  protect  Soviet  airspace 
from  what  he  claimed  were 
“hundreds  of  different  provocations 
every  year”  along  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
nations. 


Denis  Healey  says  Reagan 
is  'most  dangerous’  president 


.  .  ,  .  j  LONDON  (Reuter).  —  Denis 

slamic  court  also  sentenced  Healey.  Britain’s  opposition  Labour 
.han  to  life  imprisonment  for  Party  foreign  spokesman, 

e  Tour  years  ago.  said  yesterday  that  there  is  a  real 

ran  whipper  Mohammed  ri$k  war  unless  the  U.S.  and 
i  Khan,  53,  said  yesterday  he  Soviet  Union  hold  talks  on  arms 
,gpd  more  than  500  people  control  and  Middle  ^ 

the  last  seven  .yean.  .  The  former  defence  minister, 

■1“  /ashed,  by,  David  Frost  doring.ah  in- 

are  protected  .by  a  cotton  tervjew  for  independent  Television 

\e  said*,. '  •  'whether  he  cdftsidered  President 

Reagan'  to  be  more  dangerous  than 
any  previous  U.S.  president, 
replied:  “Very  much  so.” 

Then  he  added,  in  a  reference  to 
recent  Hollywood  space  adventure 
films:  "This  (Reagan's)  combination 
of  ignorance  and  ideology  —  he 
feels  he  is  fighting  Star  Wars.  He  is 
the  return  of  the  Jedi  fighting  Darth 
Vader  this  approach  to  world  af¬ 
fairs  is  profoundly  dangerous." 

“Unless  we  can  get  the 
Americans  and  Russians  to  talk 


about  controlling  the  arras  race  and 
about  the  trouble  in  the  Middle 
East,  there  is  a  real  risk  of  war,” 
Healy  added. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  in  a  separate  interview 
published  yesterday,  said  that 
dialogue  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  western  .nations  diould  .be  in¬ 
creased. 

While  blaming  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  decline  in  East-West  rela¬ 
tions  by  intervening  in  Afghanistan 
in  December,  1979  and  keeping  100,- 
000  troops  there,  Thatcher  told 
the  weekly  News  of  the  World  that 
contacts  with  the  Soviets  must  be 
increased  “because  I  think  we  wHI 
not  get  things  coming  right  until 
there  is  a  greater  understanding. ; 
You  wilL  not  necessarily  get  an  un- 1 
derstanding  from  dialogue,  but  you 
will  not  get  one  without  it.” 
(Reuter,  AP) 


PHNOM  PENH  (Reuter).  —  About 
7,000  Kampuchean  troops  and 
civilians  —  along  with  a  number  of 
elephants  —  paraded  through  major 
streets  of  Phnom  Penh  as  cheering 
citizens  celebrated  the  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  President  Heng  Samrin's 
Vietnamese-backed  government. 

Soldiers,  accompanied  by  tanks, 
artillery  pieces  and  the  elephants, 
on  Saturday  marched  down  Lenin 
Street  fronting  the  royal  palace  to 
the  cheers  of  about  170,000  resi¬ 
dents. 

Heng  Samrin,  whose  government 
replaced  the  Khmer  Rouge  in  1979 
with  Vietnamese  military  assistance, 
said  in  a  speech  that  the  situation  in 


Kampuchea  is  irreversible. 

He  told  a  huge  rally  attended  by 
officials  from  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
the  Soviet  Union  that  guerrilla  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  anti-Vietnamese  Kam¬ 
puchean  coalition  recognized  by  the 
UN  as  the  country’s  government 
still  hampered  his  administration’s 
national  reconstruction  efforts. 

The  coalition  comprises  forces 
loyal  to  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
former  non-Communist  premier 
Son  Sann  and  the  ousted  Khmer 
Rouge. 

The  guerrillas  opposing  an  es¬ 
timated  160,000  Vietnamese  troops 
operate  mainly  from  bases  along  the 
Thai-Kampuchean  border. 


INA  said  both  sides  “expressed 
keenness  to  maintain  the  current 
good  relations  between  them  and  to 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  —  Bar- Han  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  development  towns 
last  week  received  IS  1.5  million  in 
scholarships  from  a  fund  set  up  by 
Nissim  Gaon  of  the  World  Sephardi 
Union.  This  week  a  further  277 
scholarships  were  awarded  to  Bar- 
Man  students  from  th.e  Lady  Edith 
Wolfson  scholarship  fund. 


China  raps  Moscow  as  Zhao  visits  U.S. 


PEKING  (Reuter).  —  The  Chinese 
press  warned  yesterday  of  the 
dangers  of  the  Soviet  Union’s 
nuclear  arsenal  and  stressed  mutual 
Sino-U.S.  strategic  interests  at  the 
start  of  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang's 
much-heralded  first  trip  to  the  U.S. 

The  Communist  Party's  People's 
Daily  chose  the  day  Zhao  arrived  on 
the  U.S.  mainland  from  Hawaii  to 
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answer  Moscow’s  accusations  that 
Peking  is  taking  an  anti-Soviet 
stance  over  the  nuclear-arms  issue. 
The  Premier  begins  his  official  visit 
in  Washington  tomorrow. 

The  Peking  Review,  the  official 
English-language  weekly,  also  took 
the  opportunity  to  print  two  articles 
by  former  U.S.  secretary  of  state 
Henry  Kissinger  and  former 
national  security  adviser  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski  pointing  out  mutual 
Sino-U.S.  interests  in  containing 
Soviet  power. 

The  strength  of  the  pro-American 
slant  inherent  in  the  timing  with 


Zhao's  trip  surprised  political  and 
military  analysts  here,  although  the 


Post  Sports  Staff 
The  Czech  pair,  Pavel  Slori  and 
Tomas  Smid,  pulled  off  a  shock  vic¬ 
tory  in  the  S200.000  WCT  World 
Doubles  Tennis  Championships, 
which  has  drawn  large  crowds  to 
London’s  Royal  Albert  HalL 
In  a  prolonged  final  duel  yester¬ 
day,  they  overcame  Anders  Jarryd 
and  Hans  Simonsson  1-6, 6-3;  3-6, 6- 
4,  6-3,  recovering  after  being  a  set 
down  at  the  end  of  the  third  set.  In  a 
semi-final  encounter,  they  van¬ 
quished  Fritz  Buehning  and -Peter 

Fleming,  6-7,  7-5, 6-3, 6-4.  ' 

Anither  Czech  trad  a  surprising  experience  to 
Chicago.  Audens  Cons  of  EcBidor  tod  fa® 
7-£  7-6  to  me  semi-foul  rf  fc 
$250,000  Lite  Teams  Chriw g»  of  Ckamftou- 
Gomez  woo  the  tiebreaker  7-1  ta  sttaadag  (dyk 
to  cad  ■  138-abate  nurtri. 

The  other  Hud-final  resulted  In  a  victor?  ** 
Jinny  Connors  orer  Woftefc  FHwfc  6:7(7-41. 6- 
la  mutter  nunthojt  tfuit  ® 

minutes. 

Srirai  Levine,  of  South  Africa,  ■ 

got  through  to  play  ta  the  WesK» 


People's  Daily  followed  carefillly  I  open  (a  Perth.  Yesterday  tarn*  4* 

Peking’s  policy  of  even-handed  *  lb,a<  *Kabut  ■**  **»•  **d-  Lin*d 
criticism  of  the  superpowers’ 
nuclear-arms  race. 

The  People's  Daily  replied  to  the 
Soviet  Army  paper  Red  Star,  which 
said  on  December  31  that  China 
had  swallowed  western  propaganda 
wholesale  and  mistakenly  saw 
Soviet  missiles  in  Asia  as  a  threat 

The  People’s  Daily  said:  “In  the 
opinion  of  Red  Star,  if  one  tries  to 
explain  what  sent  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  from  bad  to  worse  one  must 
blame  the  U.S.  alone  .and  must  not 
criticize  the  Soviet  Union. 

“(Yet)  in  Europe,  no  sooner  had 
the  U.S  started  to  position  its 
t-erstiing  2  and  cruise  missiles  than 
the  Soviet  Union  announced  it 
would  place  more  missiles  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  on  its  sub- 
marines.  . 
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.  Washington 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  talents  for  making  the 
i  best  of  adversity  were  being  tested  last  week. 
Likes  man  pulling  rabbits  out  of  his  hat,  he  was 
trying  to  show*  a  skeptical  public  and  Congress 
that  Administration  policies  in  the  Middle  East  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America  were  better  than  they  looked. 

*  In  Lebanon,. there  were  signs  of  diplomatic  progress 
that  Mr.  Reagan  could  conceivably  use  as  a  reason  for 
withdrawing  American;  troops,  or  at  least  redeploying 
them  more  safely.  Zn  El  Salvador,  there  was  marked 
military  deterioration..  Yet  presidential  aides  hoped  that 
a  bipartisan  commission  oh  Central  America,  headed  by 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  could 
build  support  for  increases  in  military  and  economic  aid .  ' 
The  commission's  seven- volume  report,  due  this  week, 
may  seek  more  aid  than  Mr.  Reagan  is  prepared  to  sup¬ 
port.  The  commission  was  contemplating  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  recommendation  — .$&  billion  in  aid  to  Central 
America  over  the  next  five  years.  .  - 

The  most  pressihg/oreigii  problem  was  in  Lebanon. 
Even  as  the  President  flew' back  to  the  White  House  from 
a  holiday  at  Pdlm  Springs,  Calif.,  there  was  fresh  criti¬ 
cism  in  Congress  inspired  by  the- report  of  a -Defense  De-  ' 
partment  commission  on  the  Oct.  23  bombing  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine  headquarters  in  Beirut  A  major  blow  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  by  Representative  Robert  H.  Michel,  the  House 
minority  leader,  that  the  policy.of  indefinitely  deploying 
1,800  marines  in  Beirut  had  become  pointless.  “We’re 
fust  so  darned  boxed  in,  how  can  we  influence  anything?" 
said  the  Illinois  Republican.  A  Presidential  aide  said 
there  also  was  unhappiness  at  the  White  House  with  the 
-Lebanon trip  of-another  Republican^  Senator  John  Tewec.  L- 
rh”l^i?;|M  Of  the  ^Jr^fodtSeBndesrConsraittefen  u 
SorfJefoaredthetrip  inightlead  Mr.  Tower  to  reftesess"' 
lfi£  sdpport  for  ke^pfoi  tbeThfcrines  there.  "r  -H 

To  reassure  restive  supporters;*  Mr.  Reagan  dis¬ 
patched  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  bis  national  security  ad¬ 
viser,  to  Capitol  Hill  and  put  out  word  of  signs  of  progress 
byLebanese  President  Amin  Gemayel  toward  achieving 
political  recoocfliation  with  Ms  foes.  The  presence  of  the 
marines,  Mr.  McFariane  and  other  officials  maintained, 
was  encouraging  Mr.  Gemayel^ to  reach  out  for  a  political 
rather  than  a  mffiraiy  solution;. 'the only  kind  of  solution 
that  will  last,”  a  White  Qouseaide  said.  The  most  encour¬ 
aging  sigh  of  progress  last  week  was  the  reported  near- 
agreement -among  Lebanon's  waiting  factions  to  sepa¬ 
rate  their  military  forces.  If  carried  out,  Administration 
aides  said.  the  accord  could  help  insure  the  safety  of 
American  marines,  clear  the  way  for  their  withdrawal, 
or  at.  least  ease  the  pressure  on  Mr.  Reagan  to  remove 
them  earlier  than  he  would  Eke.  !  . 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 


EL  SALVADOR: 

Wreckage  of  the 
Cuscatl&n  bridge,  the 
country's  major 
east-west  link, 
destroyed  by  rebeis. 


Sygma/  Jean  Gulchanl 


In  perhaps  the  most  suprising  turn  of  events,  Mr. 
Reagan  softened  his  hostility  toward  President  Hafez  el- 
Assad  of  Syria.  A  White  House  official  said  Mr.  Reagan 
was  bent  on  displaying  in  the  international  arena  the 
same  pragmatism  that  had  led  to  breakthroughs  with 
Democrats  on  Social  Security,  taxes  and  other  domestic 
issues.  Before  last  week,  the  Administration  held  Syria 
at  least  partly  accountable  for  the  bombing  of  the  Marine 
headquarters  that  killed  241  American  servicemen. 
There  had  been  talk  of  "retaliation”  for  that  incident, 
and  a  willingness  to  continue  air  strikes  and  naval  bom¬ 


bardment  of  forces  backed  by  Syria  in  Lebanon. 

The  President  seemed  personally  impressed  with  the 
success  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  in  securing  the  release 
of  Lieut.  Robert  0.  Goodman  Jr.,  held  by  the  Syrians 
since  he  was  shot  down  in  a  bombing  mission  one  month 
ago.  “I  think  the  President  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
Jackson  told  the  President  that  Assad  really  wanted  a 
dialogue,”  said  a  White  House  official  who  attended  the 
meeting  with,  the  Democratic  Presidential  contender. 
Presidential  aides  said  they  were  pleased  also  that  they 
had  confounded  the  political  community  in  Washington 


Asiocis'^  Pr*s» 


by  moving  to  embrace  Mr.  Jackson's  mission  to  Damas¬ 
cus  after  earlier  belittling  it.  At  a  White  House  ceremo¬ 
ny,  the  President  acted  almost  as  If  he  had  been  the  one 
to  initiate  the  trip.  His  action  added  credibility  to  Mr. 
Jackson's  campaign  for  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nomination,  hardly  an  accident  since  the  President's  ad¬ 
visers  would  like  to  sow  a?  much  division  as  possible 
among  the  Democrats.  “We  put  on  quite  a  show,  didn't 
we?”  a  top  Reagan  aide  said. 

Optimism  a  Sometime  Thing 

There  have  always  been  divisions  within  the  Admin¬ 
istration  about  how  to  deal  with  Syria.  Presidential  aides 
insist,  however,  that  Mr.  Reagan's  basic  approach  to  the 
Middle  East  —  cooperation  with  Israel,  military  pres¬ 
sure  on  Syria  and  its  allies  in  Lebanon,  and  political  pres¬ 
sure  on  Mr.  Gemayel  to  work  with  his  ices _ has  begun 

to  pay  off.  The  slighrest  whiff  of  potential  success  could 
buy  the  President  the  time  io  build  support  for  his  policy 
of  standing  firm  with  the  marines.  "Whar  we  have  to  do 
now  is  spread  the  word  that  things  are  not  as  gloomy  as 
they  seem,”  a  White  House  official  said. 

But  officials  have  been  optimistic  about  Central 
America  too.  Since  early  1981.  there  have  been  periodic 
declarations  that  the  Salvadoran  Government  had  turned 
the  corner  in  its  battle  with  Communist- backed  guerril¬ 
las  and  that  it  had  also  made  progress  in  human  rights. 
American  diplomats  now  say  privately  that  the  military 
situation  is  as  grim  as  ever  and  that  progress  in  human 
rights  has  been  disappointing. 

White  House  officials  agreed  last  week  that  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  would  have  to  seek  as  much  as  $100  million  in  addi¬ 
tional  military  aid  for  Ei  Salvador  this  year.  Congress, 
which  is  about  to  go  into  another  fierce  struggle  over 
Federal  deficits,  is  not  likely  to  be  receptive.  Moreover, 
the  Kissinger  Commission  may  not  be  of  much  help  in 
building  a  bipartisan  coalition  for  such  aid. 

The  commission  was  formed  last  year  in  the  hope 
that  it  could  achieve  such  a  coalition  by  looking  at  the  re¬ 
gion’s  longterm  problems.  While  commission  members 
may  be  in  accord  on  the  need  for  more  aid.  they  are  re¬ 
portedly  struggling  to  agree  on  such  questions  as 
whether  aid  to  El  Salvador  should  be  conditioned  on  im¬ 
provement  in  human  rights  there  and  whether  the  United 
States  should  end  its  “covert"  support  for  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  Commission 
members  were  even  uncertain  about  how  long  the  report 
would  be. 

At  the  White  House,  officials  say  that  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  is  on  the  back  burner.  But  there  is  acknowledgement 
that,  with  more  military  setbacks,  it  may  rival  Lebanon 
as  an  issue  politically  damaging  to  Mr.  Reagan,  who 
could  thus  be  on  the  defensive  on  both  counts  when  Con¬ 
gress  reconvenes  Jan.  23. 


yesterday;  analysts  said  it  stemmed 
from  last-ditch  attempts  to  consoli¬ 
date  territory  before  a  truce  took  ef¬ 
fect.  There  was  no  telling  when  that 
might  be.  Walid  Jumblat,  the  Druse 
leader,  continued  to  voice  strong  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  plan. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  Israel 
launched  a  major  air  strike  at  what 
it  said  were  terrorist  camps,  but 
some  bombs  fell  on  a  school  and  a 
mosque,  according  to  Lebanese  po¬ 
lice,  as  well  as  guerrilla  positions 
that  Israel  said  were  the  targets  of 
its  “surgical  strike.”  Reports  said 
between  40  and  100  people  were 
killed  and  about  400  injured.  Leba¬ 
nese  officials  said  many  were  civil¬ 
ians,  including  school  chi  Idren. 

Mr.  Jackson,  meanwhile,  basked 
in  the  success  of  his  “humanitarian” 
quest  for  Lieutenant  Goodman’s 
freedom,  which  had  been  discour¬ 
aged  by  the  White  House  and  dis¬ 
missed  by  other  analysts  as  grand- 
standing  or  naive.  The  drama  was 
enhanced  by  the  on-again-off-again 
nature  of  his  talks  with  the  Syrians 
and  Mr.  Assad's  sudden  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  had  been  swayed  by 
Mr.  Jackson’s  “moral  appeal.” 

Word  of  the  mission’s  success  had 
barely  gotten  out  when  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  changed  its  posture,  express¬ 
ing  official  gratitude  and  congratual- 
tions.  “You  don’t  quarrel  with  suc¬ 
cess,”  Mr.  Reagan  beamed. 

Walter  F.  Mondale  and  Senator 
John  Glenn,  the  leaders  in  the  race 
for  the  Democratic  nomination,  of¬ 
fered  their  praise,  as  did  the  other 
Democratic  aspirants.  But  some 
analysts  speculated  that  Mr.  Jack¬ 
son's  victory  hurt  his  fellow  Demo¬ 
crats  without  significantly  improv¬ 
ing  his  own  chances.  Nevertheless,  it 
certainly  boosted  his  stature  as  a  na¬ 
tional  figure,  along  with,  perhaps, 
the  influence  he  will  cany  into  the 
Democratic  convention. 

Ups  and  Downs 
In  Salvador 

'  It  is  a  Latin  American  tradition  for 
a  Government  to  find  posts  abroad 
far  those  who  embarrass  or  endan¬ 
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Lieut.  -Robert  ©.  Goodman  Jr.,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  President  Reagan 

outside  the  White  House  last  week. 


Jackson  Trip 
Is  a  Gamble 
That  Pays  Off 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  was  the 
only  gambler  in  the  drama  that  last 
week  resulted  in  Syria’s  freeing  a 
captured  American  Navy  flier,  but 
be  was  not  the  only  winner  and  per¬ 
haps  not  even  the  biggest  Accompa¬ 
nied  by  Lieut,  Robert  O.  Goodman 
Jr„  the  Democratic  Presidential 
contender,  came  .  home  to  White 


le  congratulations  and  with 
,  albeit  uncertain,  that  his  mis- 
to  Damascus  might  set  off  na¬ 
tions  .leading'  perhaps  not  to 
tfe  East  peacei  but  to  more  of  it 
Lebanon  has  known  in  a  decade, 
at  hope:  was  bolstered  when 
ident  Reagan  publicly  thanked 
in  President  Hafez  alAssad  for 


releasing  Lieutenant  Goodman, 
whose  plane  was  shot  down  Dec.  4 
during  a  raid  on  Syrian  antiaircraft 
•emplacements  in  eastern  Lebanon. 
There  followed  an  upsurge  of  Con¬ 
gressional  sentiment  to  withdraw 
theT ,800  marines  holed  up  in  Beirut; 
Israeli  intimations  in  Washington 
that  they  might  be  willing  to  with¬ 
draw  roost  of  their  forces  whether  or 
not  Syria  did  likewise  (officials  in 
Jerusalem  said  they  were  consider¬ 
ing  only  a  “redeployment”);  and  a 
new  Saudi-negotiated  cease-fire  plan 
that  appeared  more  substantial  than 
previous  truce  proposals. 

Birt  there  were  also  thunderous  re- 
minders  that  the  violence  in  Lebanon 
swirls  around  numerous  enmities 
and  conflicting  goals  that  were  en¬ 
tirely  unaffected  by  the  release  of  a 
lone  American  captive.  Two  marines 
were  slightly  wounded  as  heavy  fac¬ 
tional  fighting  broke  out  in  Beirut- 


ger  it.  Last  week,  El  Salvador 
packed  off  two  police  officers  to 
places  unnamed  in  a  move  to  comply 
with  United  States  demands  for  a 
crackdown  on  people  linked  to  right- 
wing  death  squads.  This  helped  the 
State  Department  to  report  progress 
in  human  rights  as  a  prelude  to  re¬ 
questing  perhaps  as  much  as  $100 
million  in  additional  military  aid. 

Two  big  military  defeats  by  leftist 
insurgents  made  it  clear  the  military 
needs  help.  An  army  base  was  over¬ 
run  and  held  for  several  hours  with 
heavy  Government  losses  and  the 
country’s  most  important  bridge  link 
between  the  eastern  and  western  re¬ 
gions  was  destroyed  after  Govern¬ 
ment  defenders  were  routed.  The 
rebels  turned  132  prisoners  over  to 
the  Red  Cross. 

The  displaced  officers  worked  in 
police  intelligence  until  quietly  re¬ 
moved  in  November.  Other  police 
and  army  officers  may  follow  but  the 
Government  has  pleaded  a  lack  of 
legal  means  to  force  out  civilians. 
The  action  against  Colonel  Marquez 
and  Major  Pozo  was  taken  discreet¬ 
ly,  an  indication  of  the  difficulty  in 
moving  against  the  right,  which  has 
objected  strongly  to  Washington’s 
human  rights  drive. 

The  Anti-Communist  Army,  one  of 
the  terrorist  groups,  said  “we  are  not 
going  to  allow  the  gringos  to  come 
and  make  decisions  on  changes  in 
military  posts.” 

Before  the  two  transfers,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  arrested  an  army  cap¬ 
tain  linked  to  the  killing  of  two 
American  labor  advisers  in  1981.  Ap¬ 
parently  confident  they  will  get  more 
money  anyway,  officials  have  been 
slow  to  react  to  American  pressure. 

This  year's  request  for  aid  to  El 
Salvador  will  probably  be  made 
after  the  report  this  week  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  commission  on  Central  America 
beaded  by  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  It  re¬ 
portedly  warns  that  the  Soviet  Unit® 
is  threatening  a  “strategic  coup  of 
major  proportions”  in  the  region  and 
calls  for  a  “new  alliance  of  democ¬ 
racy  and  prosperity”  fortified  with 
$8  billion  in  aid  over  the  next  five 
years. 

State  Department  sources  said 
that  to  buttress  his  report,  the  for¬ 


mer  Secretary  of  State  arranged  the 
recall  of  Anthony  C.E.  Qua  inton,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Nica¬ 
ragua  for  the  past  two  years,  who 
was  said  to  have  views  that  undercut 
the  commission’s  findings.  Mr.  Kis¬ 
singer  said  he  had  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  shift. 

During  a  visit  to  Managua  last 
week.  Richard  B.  Stone,  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  special  ambassador  to  Central 
America,  reportedly  asked  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  loosen  its  ties  to  Cuba  but 
was  turned  down. 

Officials  of  the  Contadora  group, 
Mexico.  Panama,  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  met  yesterday  with  the 
Central  Americans  to  discuss  a 
peace  plan  that  stresses  an  end  to 
outside  intervention. 

The  Governor 

Fires  at  Will 

Perhaps  stung  by  complaints  that 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  innova¬ 
tive  during  his  first  year  in  office. 
Governor  CuOmo  offered  enough  new 
directions  last  week  to  keep  a  com¬ 
pass  needle  spinning.  In  his  State  of 
the  State  Message,  which  opens  the 


‘Insider’ 
trading 
and  Thayer’s 
resignation 


New  York  State  Legislative  session, 
Mr.  Cuomo  proposed  296  govern¬ 
ment  initiatives,  by  his  own  count, 
designed  to  rebuild  the  Empire 
State.  The  shopping  list  was  also  in¬ 
tended  to  restore  his  standing  among 
Democrats  uncomfortable  with  his 
fiscal  conservatism. 

Mr.  Cuomo  called  for  an  equal 
rights  amendment  to  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  and  an  increase  in  the  mini¬ 
mum  legal  drinking  age  from  19  to 
21.  He  proposed  a  $25  million  job- 
training  program,  a  large  but  un¬ 
specified  rise  in  state  aid  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  authorization  of  as  much 
as  $6.5  billion  in  new  revenue  bonds 
for  housing  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Among  other  highlights:  state 
aid  for  needy  part-time  college  stu¬ 
dents,  tax  credits  for  the  creation  of 
new  jobs,  a  state  takeover  of  proba¬ 
tion  in  felony  cases  and  more  money 
for  toxic  waste  cleanup. 

Such  initiatives  would  no:  require 
major  new  taxes,  the  Governor  said, 
appealing  for  more  “self-help  and 
self-reliance."  He  called  the  growth 
of  jobs  in  the  private  sector  the  best 
hope  for  the  future.  But  within  that 
framework  —  more  commonly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Republican  Party 
—  the  Democratic  Governor  urged 
social  reforms  and  government  ac¬ 
tion.  "The  government's  principal 
obligation."  he  said,  “is  to  provide 
for  three  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  cannot  provide  for  them¬ 
selves."  Many  of  the  new  programs 
would  be  financed  through  fees  and 
state  bonds,  but  precisely  how  Mr. 
Cuomo  proposes  to  pay  for  them  will 
not  be  clear  until  he  unveils  his 

budget  next  week. 

With  the  Legislature  up  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  this  year,  the  political  harmony 
that  marked  the  Governor’s  first 
year  was  noticeably  absent  last 
week.  Republican  leaders  were 
quick  to  note  their  differences  with 
Mr.  Cuomo. 

Warren  M.  Anderson,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Republican-controlled 
Senate,  said  chat  despite  its  length, 
the  Governor's  wish  list  was  short  on 
specifics  and  new  ideas.  According 
to  Mr.  Anderson  and  other  Republi¬ 
cans,  the  state’s  chief  priority  should 
be  a  tax  cut. 
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Soviet  Union 
Perfectly  Clear 
On  Missiles 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  last  week  hung  icicles  on 
hopes  for  a  thaw  when  he  meets  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  in 
Stockholm  on  Jan.  IS.  In  preparing 
for  such  meetings,  the  Russians  fre¬ 
quently  avoid  public  accusations, 
thus  suggesting  they  are  ready  for 
serious  negotiations.  This  time,  Mr. 
Gromyko  seemed  to  have  other  pri¬ 
orities.  Speaking  at  a  luncheon  for 
East  German  Foreign  Minister 
Oskar  Fischer,  he  attacked  United 
States  policies  around  the  world. 

He  accused  Washington  of  "du¬ 
plicity”  in  promoting  the  impression 
that  the  Soviet  Union  might  resume 
the  suspended  talks  in  Geneva  on 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles  in 
Europe  —  as  if  "nothing  special  has 
happened."  The  condition  for  resum¬ 
ing  these  talks,  he  reiterated,  was  set 
forth  on  Nov.  24  by  Yuri  A.  Andro¬ 
pov,  the  Soviet  leader.  The  West 
must  show  “readiness"  to  return  to 
the  situation  as  it  existed  before  the 
new  American  missiles  were  de¬ 
ployed.  (Soviet  SS-20  medium-range 
missiles  were  already  in  place.) 

The  State  Department  said  the 
Foreign  Minister's  remarks  were 
unfortunate  .but  that  Mr.  Shultz 
would  nonetheless  seek  "a  serious, 
businesslike  and  constructive  dia¬ 
logue”  at  Stockholm.  President  Rea¬ 
gan  said  Mr.  Shultz's  presence  there 
at  the  East-West  conference  on 
European  security  would  show  the 


Andrei  A.  Gromyko 


importance  the  West  attaches  to 
"productive  East-West  dialogue." 
But  Tass,  the  Soviet  press  agency, 
said  the  Stockholm  meetings  could 
not  substitute  for  those  at  Geneva. 

East-West  relations  also  came  in 
for  debate  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  "A  dangerous  escalation  of 
the  arms  race  is  under  way,"  former 
Vice  President  Walter  F.  Mondale 
said.  "It’s  three  minutes  to  midnight 
and  we  are  scarcely  talking  to  the 
Soviets  at  all."  President  Reagan,  he 
said,  “may  become  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  since  Hoover  never  to  have  met 
with  his  Soviet  counterpart." 

As  for  the  deployment  of  the 
American  weapons,  the  Britain  said 
that  the  first  16  low-flying  cruise 
missiles  were  ready  for  use  at  the 
Greenham  Common  base  50  miles 
west  of  London.  Their  companions, 
the  first  Pershing  2’s,  were  already 
operational  at  a  United  States  Army 
base  near  Scungan  in  West  Germa¬ 
ny.  Other  cruise  missiles  have  been 
deployed  in  Sicily. 

Tunisian  Storm 
Comes  and  Goes 

As  “the  Supreme  Combatant," 
President  Habib  Bourguiba  has  been 
Tunisia’s  most  popular  figure  for 
more  than  30  years  and  means  to 
stay  that  way.  Last  week,  after  days 
of  rioting  had  caused  the  death  of 
perhaps  50  people,  the  President  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  tactic  he  has  used  before 
—  disavowing  the  policy  that  trig¬ 
gered  the  unrest,  in  this  case  a  125 
percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  bread. 
Immediately  street  demonstrators 
in  Tunis  changed  their  shouts  from 
“Down  with  Bourguiba”  to  “Long 
Live  Bourguiba.”  He  then  dismissed 
Interior  Minister  Driss  Guiga,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  police,  and  tem¬ 
porarily  assigned  Mr.  Guiga's  re* 
•ponsibilities  to  Prime  Minister  Mo- 
med  Mzali. 

resum  ably  the  United  States  and 
Test  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  Bour- 
reassert  control.  A  moderate 
v  has  called  for  negotiations 
Mr.  Bourguiba  has  kept 


Tunisia  a  generally  friendly  and 
stable  oasis  in  an  often  hostile  and 
turbulent  Arab  world.  But  since  inde¬ 
pendence  from  France  in  1956,  the 
country  has  had  periods  of  unrest  fed 
by  problems  of  underdevelopment 
and  a  growing  gap  between  rich  and 
poor.  Despite  some  progress  in  in¬ 
dustrialization,  Tunisia  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  enough  jobs  for  young  people, 
who  have  benefited  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  heavy  expenditure  on  educa¬ 
tion  but  find  few  outlets  for  their  ac¬ 
quired  literacy  and  other  skills.  Al¬ 
though  more  westernized  than  most 
Arab  states,  Tunisia  has  also  been 
affected  by  Moslem  fundamental¬ 
ism.  particularly  among  students. 

Mr.  Bourguiba  instructed  the 
Cabinet  to  write  another  budget  with 
price  increases  on  luxury  goods. 
That  policy,  while  it  may  be  popular, 
is  less  likely  to  meet  pressing  finan¬ 
cial  needs. 

A  Reagan-Castro 
Dialogue  of  Sorts 

Resuming  the  only  trade  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  have  had  for 
20  years.  President  Fidel  Castro  and 
President  Reagan  last  week  ex¬ 
changed  accusations  and  insults  that 
did  nothing  to  foster  a  meeting  of 
minds.  Americans  are  governed  by 
"Nazi-fascist  barbarians."  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tro  said;  Cubans  by  leaders  who 
have  kept  them  in  ignorance  and 
poverty,  Mr.  Reagan  asserted. 

The  occasion  was  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  revolution  that  brought 
Mr.  Castro  to  power.  In  Santiago 
where  he  began  it,  the  Cuban  leader 
devoted  much  of  his  speech  to  his 
favorite  target,  encouraged  by  an 
audience  that  chanted,  "Hit  the  Yan¬ 
kees  hard!"  He  accused  the  Reagan 
Administration  of  leading  the  world 
toward  nuclear  holocaust  and  of 
vainly  trying  to  impede  revolution  in 
the  third  world. 

Four  days  later,  taking  advantage 
of  Cuba's  hall  in  jamming  the  air 
waves,  Mr.  Reagan  jumped  into  a 
Voice  of  America  broadcast  beamed 
at  Latin  America  for  some  refuta¬ 
tion.  i  have  kept  ail  my  promises,  the 
assented.  ;Tfce  promises'  have 
been  betrayed,  Mr.  Reagan  an- 
•  swered.  Cuba  is  ‘"‘truly  free,"  Mr. 
Castro  proclaimed.  There  have 
never  been  so  many  political  prison¬ 
ers  as  now,  Mr.  Reagan  said.  The  in¬ 
vasion  of  Grenada  was  “a  monstrous 
crime,"  according  to  Mr.  Castro. 
Lives  could  have  been  saved  if  the 
Cuban  Government  had  respected 
the  desires  of  the  Grenadians  and  re¬ 
frained  from  ordering  its  men  to 
fight  until  death.  Mr.  Reagan 
argued.  So  it  went  and  may  go  on  as 
the  President  announced  that  a  new 
radio  system.  Radio  Marti,  would 
begin  in  the  spring  to  "tell  the  truth 
about  Cuba  to  the  Cuban  people. " 

New  Evidence  in 
Aquino  Murder 

The  Philippine  Government's  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Aug.  21  airport  murder 
of  opposition  leader  Benigno  S. 
Aquino  Jr.  was  challenged  last  week 
by  testimony  and  photographs  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  official  investigating 
commission. 

An  airline  ground  technician  said, 
he  looked  up  after  hearing  a  shot  and 
saw  Rolando  Caiman,  who  Lhe  Gov¬ 
ernment  says  killed  Mr.  Aquino, 
standing  and  smiling  in  the  midst  ol 
a  group  of  soldiers  several  feet  in 
front  of  Mr.  Aquino.  Autopsy  reports 
said  the  former  senator  had  been 
shot  at  close  range  from  behind.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Government,  Mr.  Gal- 
man  killed  him  to  embarrass  Presi¬ 
dent  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos  Soldiers 
then  killed  Mr.  Galman. 

Photographs  taken  with  a  motor¬ 
ized  camera  by  a  news  photographer 
immediately  after  the  killing  showed 
an  unidentified  civilian,  apparently 
carrying  a  gun,  moving  away  from 
Mr.  Aquino  and  Mr.  Galman,  who 
lay  dead  on  the  ground.  The  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  had  been  confiscated 
by  a  presidential  palace  official, 
were  seen  by  the  commission  for  the 
first  time  last  week. 

In  another  development,  the  com¬ 
mission  chairman,  former  Justice 
Corazon  Agrava,  said  military  inves¬ 
tigators  were  "scaring  and  possibly 
intimidating  witnesses."  At  her  re¬ 
quest  Defense  Minister  Juan  Ponce 
Enrile  suspended  the  military's 
separate  inquiry. 

The  Philippine  political  climate  is 
"far  from  normal,"  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  Conference  noted. 
On  Jan.  27,  voters  will  be  asked  to  ap¬ 
prove  electoral  law  changes  and 
plans  to  restore  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  Which  Mr.  Marcos  abol¬ 
ished.  In  May,  there  is  to  be  a  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  election.  Diosdado 
Macapagal,  who  preceded  Mr.  Mar¬ 
cos  as  President  18  years  ago,  called 
for  a  boycott.  He  said  the  vote  would 
merely  "perpetuate  and  strengthen 
the  dictatorship  of  President  Mar¬ 
cos."  The  bishops  said  that  "in  light 
of  the  unusual  circumstances,"  the 
“moral  duty  to  vote”  would  not 
apply. 
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By  CLIFFORD  D.  MAY 

LAGOS,  Nigeria  —  During  Nigeria's  first  civil- 
ir.n-mn  elections  last  summer,  diplomats,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  others  frequently  asserted  that  the 
success  of  the  democratic  experiment  in  Africa's 
most  populous  eounlrv  was  vital  not  only  here  but 
to  the  entire  continent.  If  democracy  failed  in  this 
most  open  and  pluralistic  of  African  societies,  the 
analysis  said,  it  probably  stood  little  chance  else¬ 
where. 

Then  last  weekend,  Nigerian  democracy  was 
swept  away  in  a  swift  and  efficiently  organized 
military  coup.  President  Shehu  Shagari,  who  had 
been  re-elected  overwhelmingly  in  August,  was 
replaced  by  Maj.  Gen.  Mohammed  Buhari,  an  ar¬ 
mored  brigade  commander  who  was  Petroleum 
Minister  in  a  former  military  regime. 

Reaction  was  generally  cautious.  Nigerian 
newspapers  avoided  commenting  on  the  merits 
of  the  change,  concentrating  instead  on  General 
Buhari's  pledge  to  curb  eomiption  "The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  now,"  a  diplomat  said,  "is  not  democ¬ 
racy  but  the  chances  of  getting  Nigeria  back  on 
its  feet  economically."  But  many  ordinary  citi¬ 
zens,  who  only  a  few  months  ago  were  expressing 
pride  in  their  democratic  rights,  a  rarity  in  Af¬ 
rica,  appeared  to  be  jubilant  over  the  President's 
downfall. 

For  the  diplomats  and  academics,  the  explana¬ 
tion  may  be  at  least  partly  shock.  "We  all  consid¬ 
ered  the  possibility  of  military  intervention  dur¬ 
ing  the  elections  and  after  the  results  were  an¬ 
nounced,  when  passions  were  running  high  and 
there  were  instances  cf  violence,"  a  diplomat 
from  a  Commonwealth  country  said.  “But  after¬ 
ward,  we  expected  that  Shagari  would  be  given 
six  months  to  a  year  to  show  what  he  could  do.  In 
fact,  just  before  the  coup,  the  ambassadors  and 
high  commissioners  had  all  sent  their  year-end 
cables  saying  how  stable  the  situation  looked.” 

A  Period  of  Catharsis 

Some  Nigerian  journalists  said  privately  that 
they  would  wait  before  editorializing  to  see  how 
the  new  rulers  treated  their  unfettered  press.  But 
they  and  many  others  said  they  had  long  been 
eager  for  sweeping  changes  tha*  none  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  appeared  to  offer. 

“I  think  we're  in  a  period  of  catharsis,"  said 
Dr.  Pat  Utomi,  a  political  scientist  who  was  a 
special  assistant  to  the  ousted  President. 
“Everyone  is  taking  the  view  that  this  is  great, 
that  we’re  getting  rid  of  this  corrupt  Government 
and  that  these  guys  are  finally  going  to  get  what 
they  deserve. 

"Well,  there  was  plenty  of  corruption,  that's 
true,"  he  continued.  "But  I’m  not  sure  that  after 
some  reflection,  we  may  not  be  sorry  that  we’ve 
thrown  out  the  system  as  well  as  the  ipen  who 
.were  abusing  it.  I  think  that  oyer  time*,the  sjjs- 
Yem  would' have  Been  self-corfeccirig'^rtus  was  ' 
still  a  very,  very  young  democracy.  ”  *  - r'  k 

General  Buhari  evidently  believed  Nigeria 
could  not  afford  to  wait.  The  economy  was  head¬ 


ing  toward  "imminent  collapse,”  he  said;  the 
primary  objective  would  be  “to  revive  the  econ¬ 
omy."  But  the  early  outlines  of  his  program 
sounded  uncannily  similar  to  Mr.  Shagari  s  poli¬ 
cies,  notably  tough  austerity  measures  mat 
Western  economists  say  are  necessary  alter 
years  of  economic  imprudence. 

The  average  Nigerian  does  not  appear  to  have 
grasped  this  point.  "Austerity  was  killing  the 
poor  people  of  the  country,"  said  a  Lagos  auto¬ 
mobile  mechanic  who  welcomed  the  change  The 
caption  on  a  cartoon  in  The  Punch,  Nigeria’s  sec¬ 
ond  largest  daily  newspaper,  read:  "Thank  God 
end  of  austerity  in  sight  as  Buhari  knocks  out 
Shehu." 

A  Special  Case 

Public  regrets  at  the  downfall  of  Nigerian 
democracy  came  mainly  from  Western  and  Afri¬ 
can  governments  and  newspapers  such  as  The 
Daily  Nation  of  Kenya,  which  insisted  the  coup 
was  “uncalled  for  and  ill-considered.”  Some  peo¬ 
ple  noted  that  the  takover  would  provide  fresh 
ammunition  to  members  of  the  African  elite  who 
have  always  regarded  the  ballot  box  as  an  odious 
invention.  “African  military  regimes  can  now 
say,  ‘Look,  even  Nigeria  has  a  military  govern¬ 
ment,  so  why  should  we  disengage  from 
politics?'  *’  Dr.  Utomi  said. 

A  few  African  specialists  argue  that  regarding 
a  democratic  Nigeria  as  a  role  model  for  the  con¬ 
tinent  may  have  been  wishful  thinking  all  along. 
"Nigeria  is  a  special  case,”  said  a  businessman 
who  has  lived  here  for  many  years.  “It  follows  its 
own  rules.  Nigeria  doesn't  follow  Africa  and  Af¬ 
rica  doesn’t  follow  Nigeria, ’’  he  said.  “In  the  end, 
this  country  will  evolve  in  its  own  way,  no  matter 
what  we,  or  the  military  brass  or  anyone  else 
says.” 

Others  note  that  not  all  democratic  institutions 
have  been  destroyed.  General  Buhari  reportedly 
said  he  would  not  let  the  “nonsenses  of  litigation" 
interfere  with  his  crackdown  on  corruption,  but 
“it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  legal  system 
and  the  press  will  continue  to  function,"  a  senior 
Western  diplomat  said.  For  the  moment,  Nigeria 
was  still  a  fairly  liberal  and  open  society.  At  his 
first  press  conference  last  week.  General  Buhari 
answered  questions  with  more  candor  than  Mr. 
Shagari  normally  employed. 

If  the  new  military  leaders  succeed  where  Mr. 
Shagari  failed,  presumably  through  more  disci¬ 
plined  and  efficient  implementation  of  similar 
policies,  Nigeria’s  democratic  impulses  could 
begin  to  rise  to  the  surface  again.  But  what  if  the 
army  fails?  Three  of  the  five  military  interven¬ 
tions  since  independence  in  I960  were  against 
military  Governments.  Several  Western  and  Ni¬ 
gerian  analysts  said  that  younger,  more  hot¬ 
headed  officers  were  waiting  impatiently  to  see 
what^thg  Buhari  regime  would  bring. 

"Therefe  a  lot  ofgevfed^CBgoistaagest  this  Was  at 
a  a  senior  ckpio- 

.  mat  jsaid.  “So  it-  maJceksense  to-figure  that -the 
new  leaders  are  going  to  be  closely  watched  by 
those  they  pre-empted.” 


Few  Seem  Worried  That  No  One  Has  Emerged  in  Bishop’s  Place 


In  Grenada,  There’s  Room  At  the  Ton 


By  SETH  MYDANS 


ST.  GEORGE’S,  Grenada  —  In  the  sleepy  fish¬ 
ing  town  of  Gouyave,  where  people  sit  in  the  sun 
and  watch  occasional  American  military  jeeps 
drive  by,  an  old  man  with  a  bucket  of  white  paint 
moved  slowly  down  the  waterfront  last  week 
painting  over  political  slogans  from  the  past. 

One  sign  the  old  man  had  not  yet  reached  car¬ 
ried  the  words,  "Revolution  Is  the  Only  Solu¬ 
tion,"  and  bore  a  portrait  of  Maurice  Bishop,  the 
man  who  led  the  country's  Marxist-oriented  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  four  and  a  half  years  until  he  was 
killed  Oct.  19,  prompting  the  Araerican-Jed  inva¬ 
sion  six  days  later. 

Though  his  portrait  and  his  slogans  are  disap¬ 
pearing  from  Grenada's  towns  and  villages,  Mr. 
Bishop  remains  the  country’s  dominant  personal¬ 
ity.  No  leader  has  yet  emerged  to  take  his  place. 
The  island  is  being  ruled  for  the  moment  by  an 
advisory  council  appointed  by  the  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral,  Sir  Paul  Scoon,  under  the  protection  of  300 
American  security  troops  and  500  Caribbean  sol¬ 
diers  and  policemen.  The  possibility  of  aid  from 
other  members  of  the  Commonwealth  was  dis¬ 
cussed  during  a  visit  last  week  by  Common¬ 
wealth  Secretary  General  Sir  Shridath  S.  Ram- 
phal.  The  advisory  council  is  made  up  of  techno¬ 
crats  so  obscure  that  their  chairman,  Nicholas 
Brathwaite.  began  a  Christmas  radio  address 
with  the  words,  “Many  of  you  do  not  know  me; 
many  of  you  have  never  heard  my  voice.” 

Anonymous  leadership  appears  for  the  time 
being  to  satisfy  many  Grenadians  who  feel  ill 
used  by  the  governments  they  have  had  in  their 
years  since  independence.  First  there  was  the  au¬ 
tocratic  government  headed  by  Sir  Eric  Gaiiy,  in 
whose  day  people  tended  to  look  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders  before  speaking,  and  then  the  years  of  revo¬ 
lution  under  Mr.  Bishop,  when  people  were  said 
to  be  afraid  to  open  their  mouths  even  at  the  den¬ 
tist. 

The  widespread  reaction  in  Grenada  is  a  wish 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  politicians,  and 
even  a  hope  that  the  Americans  will  just  stay  on 
and  take  care  of  them.  Few  people,  from  the  fish¬ 
ermen  at  Gouyave  to  the  editor  of  the  country's 
new  newspaper,  are  eager  for  elections  soon. 
“My  feeling  is  that  Grenada  should  just  be  cool 
for  a  while,  and  then  think  about  elections  later," 
said  Andy  Alexander,  a  night  watchman. 

"I’m  dismayed  at  people  who  say  they  want  to 
be  the  51st  state,"  said  Alister  Hughes,  a  journal¬ 
ist.  “But  we  need  two  years — I'll  compromise  on 
18  months,"  he  added,  “to  give  the  political  cli¬ 
mate  a  chance  to  jell.  As  of  today,  there  has  not 
been  a  political  meeting;  as  of  today  there  has 
not  been  a  mani festo  published.” 

Sir  Paul  announced  recently  the  appointment 
of  a  supervisor  o!  elections,  Roy  Carlton  Cbas- 
teau,  a  lawyer,  to  set  up  election  rules  and  to 
carry  out  voter  registration,  starting  in  March.  - 
Election  machinery  is  to  be  In  place  by  next 


Christmas,  although  the  actual  timing  of  the  vote 
remains  to  be  debated. 

Even  those  like  Mr.  Hughes  who  favor  a  delay 
worry  that  their  Government  cannot  remain  for 
too  long  without  an  elected  leader.  They  also  look 
forward  to  the  day  the  country  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet  without  an  American  presence,  but  so 
far  nobody  is  venturing  to  guess  how  long  this 
will  take. 

Apart  from  representatives  of  the  past  two 
Governments,  a  number  of  lesser  known  figures 
have  begun  gingerly  to  test  the  political  waters 
here.  Winston  Whyte,  once  an  independent  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  and  later  a  political  prisoner 
under  Mr.  Bishop,  has  begun  speaking  out  on 
Grenadian  affairs  and  distributing  funds  to  other 
former  prisoners,  some  of  whom  he  has  asked  to 

form  local  organizations  for  him. 

Gaiiy  Causes  Worry 

Ll^d  Noel  who  was  Attorney  General  under 
Mr.  Bishop  before  breaking  with  him  and  spent 
ing  more  than  two  years  as  a  detainee,  has  foade 
;it  no  secret  that  he  is  a  “political  animal"  though 

he  has  not  yet  made  any  political  moves 

The  possibility  that  most  disturbs  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  many  Grenadians  is  the  return  of  Mr 
Gairy,  who,  followers  report,  is  living  in  Virginia 
b*  wants  10  come  back. 

The  fact  that  he  hasn’t  done  so  yet  is  seen  here  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  Ms  unpopularity  in 
quarters.  * 


“Poor  Mr.  Gairy  cannot  come  back  beca 
will  kill  him,”  said  insley  Wardally,  who  < 
restaurant.  "No,  we  don't  want  him  bad 
When  a  man’s  bad,  he’s  bad  already," 


worse.”  • 

.  Yet  political  experts  recall  that  Mr.  Gaiiy  h 
a  hard-core  following  of  40  percent  of  the  elect 
ate  in  past  elections,  consisting  mostly  of  ole 
.people.  Even  if  that  was  to  be  cut  inhalf,  he  cm 
win  an  election  if  enough  small  parties  fractm 
the  vote. 

Anotoer  worrisome  question  mark  forma 
‘Grma^ajK  and  for  the  Americans  is  the  ptm 
““e  and  the  possibility  that) 

w?  Movem?t  tni#ic  be.  resuscitat 
around  fas  memory.  Sentiment  among  oidina 
Gretas  about  Mr/  Bistop 

was  **  masses;  the  masses  w 
;hun,  saidawartressinasmaUrm^^LJ 
.,"ln  pason  Bishop  never  did 
Tbe  people  in  the  party  did  It 
slapped  nobody  in  theface  ”  Rut 

.country.  Ho  JELr*  .Communists  into  t 


unemployed  -  Am  «i 


Prime  Minister  Zhao  Is  Due  in  Washington 


By  CHRISTOPHER  WREN 

PEKING— If  China's  rhetoric  can  be  believed,  two 
of  its  fondest  friends  are  the.  North’  Korean  President, 
KimH  Song,  and  the  ousted  Cambodian  guerrilla  leader 
Pol  Pot,  whose  notoriety  has  isolated,  them  elsewhere.  By 
contrast,  the  United  States  gets  lumped  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  hegeimaistfc  superpowers  who  pose  the  real 
threatto  the  pfcaceloving  world. 

But  ah  old  Chine»  proverb,  counsels:  "Listen  to 
what  a  person  says  and  then  watch  what  he  does."  This 
week  Chinese  Prime  Minister  Zhao  Ziyang  visits  the 
United  States  as  head  of  a  Government  that  has  dis¬ 
tanced  itself  from  Washington  since  diplomatic  relations, 
were  established  on  Jan.  1,-1879,  but  that  nonetheless  re¬ 
tains  common  interest  on  a  range  of  issues. 

In  the  last  five  years,  perceptions  on  both  sides  have 
matured,  sometimes  painfully,  into,  a  more  sober  real¬ 
ism  about  the  limitations  as  well  as_  thepotaatial  of  the 
relationship.  Antagonisms  persist  over  the  future  of  Tai¬ 
wan  and  lesser  problems,  even  as- interdependence  in¬ 
creases  on  other  frraits^  Mr..  Zhao,  who  is  expected  in 
Wagh?ngtnh  TfiTMQgrQw~ and  will  see  Mr.  Reagan  Wednes¬ 
day,  setacaadJiatbsytaDe  for  the  visit  last  week  when  be 
spoke  at  a  news  conference  of  "great  progress"  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  _ 

For  complex  reasons,  China  welcomed  strategic 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  in  1979.  The  Vietoam- 
ese  had  invaded  Cambodia;  ousting  Pol  Pot’s  regime.  Be¬ 
fore  retaliating  with  a  punitive  invasion  of  Vietnam, 
China  wanted  a  link  with  the  United -States  to  discourage 
a  comparable  Soviet  response  on  its  northern  border.  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  that  year  confirmed  the 
value  of  such  an  alliance  for  Pelting.  The  Chinese  and 


American  outlooks  still  coincide  on  the  Cambodian  and 
Afghanistan  invasions,  and  converge  on  some  other 
areas  threatened  by  the  Kremlin’s  ambitions. 

But  the  bilateral  relationship  suffered  from  an 
American  failure  to  live  up  to  China’s  grand  expecta¬ 
tions^  Peking  hoped  that  the  severing  of  official  ties  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Taiwan  would  demoralize 
the  nationalist  regime  there  and  force  it  to  negotiate  with 
the  mainland.  Instead.  Taiwan  has  prospered,  while  en¬ 
joying  new  infusions  of  American  military  aid.  Mr.  Zhao 
said  last  week  he  would  not  press  for  an  immediate  end  to 
arms  shipments  to  Taiwan  but  indicated  he  would  re¬ 
mind  Washington  of  its  pledge  to  phase  the  sales  out. 

Peking  also  expected  its  friendship  with  the  United 
States  to  produce  a  cornucopia  of  capital  and  technology 
.  for  China's  modernization.  This  was  obstructed  by  high 
interest  rates  and  tight  controls  on  the  export  of  comput¬ 
ers  and  other  sophisticated  hardware.  The  lack  of  a  quick 
tftrhnningjrai  fix  from  the  United  States  was  interpreted 
by  China  as  a  deliberate  slight. 

Coziness  with  the  United  States  also  hurt  China’s 
standing  with  other  developing  countries,  where  Ameri- 
:  can  policies  are  not  popular.  This  discovery  produced  a 
shift  in  late  1981  toward  conspicuous  nonalignment. 
China  shelved  strategic  cooperation  and  revived  its  su¬ 
perpower  label  for  the  United  States — a  change  owing  is 
large  part  to  the  election  of  Ronald  Reagan,  whose  cam¬ 
paign  remarks  in  support  of  Taiwan  upset  the  Chinese. 
Mr.  Reagan’s  tough  approach  to  Moscow  also  left  China 
freer  to  moderate  its  hostility  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  agree  to  talk  about  improving  strained  relations. 

The  Chinese- American  communique  of  August  1982 
clarified  the  Reagan  Administration’s  position  on  Tai¬ 
wan  but  fell  short  of  dissipating  the  ill  will.  By  last  win¬ 
ter,  the  Chinese  seemed  to  see  little  prospect  of  getting 


Con  La  C*.  Bumt’i 

American  tourist  showing  his  watch  to  Chinese  at  the  Canton  Zoo. 


along  with  Mr.  Reagan.  They  were  consequently  sur¬ 
prised  by  h is  decision  to  relax  substantially  controls  on 
technology  exports,  which  involved  reclassifying  China 
from  a  potential  adversary  to  friendly  nonaligned  coun¬ 
try.  This  week,  an  accord  on  industrial  cooperation  by 
which  both  sides  would  facilitate  private  investment  in 
China  is  due  to  be  signed  during  Mr.  Zhao's  stay  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  treaty  defining  investors’  rights  may  be  ready 
when  Mr.  Reagan  visits  Peking,  probably  in  April. 

Other  aspects  of  the  relationship  have  also  expand¬ 
ed.  Although  bilateral  trade  declined  in  1983  because  the 
Chinese  stopped  buying  grain  to  protest  a  temporary  im¬ 
position  of  import  quotas  on  its  textiles,  total  trade  is  still 
expected  to  exceed  $4.2  billion.  That  is  four  times  the  fig¬ 
ure  for  1978,  before  diplomatic  ties  were  established. 


United  States  officials  estimate  that  at  least  120,000 
Americans  visited  China  in  1983,  compared  with  fewer 
than  10,000  in  1978.  Some  13,000  Chinese  students  and 
scholars  are  studying  in  the  United  Stares,  up  from  virtu¬ 
ally  zero  five  years  ago.  Chinese  delegations  are  visiting 
the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  200  a  month,  a  tenfold  rise 
over  five  years  ago. 

China  remains  beholden  to  «ts  self-image  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  nation.  "The  Chinese  want  to  think  of  themselves 
as  Communists,’’  said  an  Eastern  European  diplomat. 
This  may  help  explain  why  they  claim  to  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  Kim  li  Sung  or  Pol  Pot  than  with  President 
Reagan.  But  when  Mr.  Zhao  comes  to  Washington  this 
week,  his  baggage  win  be  lighter  with  the  absence  of  the 
old  illusions  about  Chinese-American  relations. 


The  Budget  Is  Tight,  Taxes  Are  Up  and  Private  Enterprise  Is  Returning  to  Lisbon 


Portugal’s  Revolution  Hits  Rocky  T imes 


Prime  Minister 
t  Mario  Soares 


GuBmft-Lialsoa/Suna  MuBwaar 


By  JOHN  DARNTON  \ 

LISBON — The  news  from  the  Hotel  London  was  eye¬ 
catching  and  funny  in  a  way.  The  hotel,  in  a  resort  area  of 
Estoril  that  used  to  be  called  the  playground  of  kings ,  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  charge  guests  according  to  their  height. 
A  night’s  lodging  would  cost  three  escudos  a  centimeter 
(or  about  70  cents  a  foot),  which  is  quite  a  bargain.  Chil¬ 
dren  under  12  years  old  would  be  charged  50  percent  of 
what  their  mothers  paid. 

Behind  the  Hotel  London's  announcement  was  a  hint 
of  hopelessness.  Stricken  like  all  Portuguese  business  by 
tire  deepening  economic  crisis,  the  hotel  had  seen  its  oc¬ 
cupancy  rate  drop  to  18  percent  and  the  gimmick  was  a, 
desperate  fad  to  stay  afloat:  In  any  case,  Portuguese- 
weren't  laughing.  Their  economy  is  among  the  worst-off 
in  Europe.  Inflation  is  calculated  by  some  economists  at 
32  percent.  Unemployment,  in  a  country  of  only  10  mil¬ 
lion  people,  is  approaching  500,000. 

Even  having  a  job  no  longer  guarantees  a  steady  in¬ 
come.  Many  employers,  including  state-owned  busi¬ 
nesses,  are  paying  workers  late  or  simply  not  paying 
them.  The  largest  union,  the  Communist-dominated  Gen¬ 
eral  Workers  Confederation,  estimates  that  130,000  work¬ 
ers  in  417  enterprises  are  owed  back  salaries,  some  for  as 
long  as  19  months  work.  The  price  increases,  pay  cuts 
and  payless  work  days  made  for  mournful  holidays. 
Small  businessmen  were  going  broke  and  soup  kitchens 
for  the  destitute  opened  in  at  least  one  city.  Anti-Govern¬ 
ment  posters  plastered  all  over  Lisbon  showed  a  strug¬ 
gling  steelworker  asking.  "What  Christmas?  " 

The  economic  morass  was  years  in  the  making,  a 


complicated  legacy  involving  48  years  of  a  dictatorship 
that  grew  fat  and  lazy  from  African  colonies,  a  com¬ 
merce-oriented  economy  that  did  not  adjust  to  the  oil 
crisis,  and  a  revolution  in  the  mid-70's  that  scared  away 
foreign  investors,  created  a  bloated  state  sector  and  un¬ 
leashed  hunger  for  imports.  Portugal  has  been  living  far 
beyond  its  means ;  foreign  debt  totals  $14.2  billion. 

The  Government  .that  inherited  all  this,  and  is  taking 
forceful  steps  to  try  to  turn  it  around,  is  the  Socialist-led 
coalition  of  Prime  Minister  Mario  Soares,  who  was  re¬ 
turned  to  power  in  last  April’s  elections.  Under  pressure 
from  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  which  provided  a 
standby  loan  of  $480  million,  the  Soares  Government  is 
imposing  an  austerity  that  is  perhaps  the  most  Draco- 
t  man  in  Europe.  It  has  reduced  subsidies  on  sugar,  wheat 
and  milk.  The  price  of  codfish,  so  commonly  eaten  that  it 
is  nicknamed  "the  faithful  friend,”  has  doubled  in  less 
chan  a  year.  The  average  Portuguese  now  has  to  put  in 
two  days  of  work  to  pay  for  a  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  of  beef. 
Prices  of  gasoline,  fuel,  electricity,  postage  and  tele¬ 
phone  services  are  up.  The  escudo  was  devalued  last 
year  by  more  than  20  percent.  Last  month,  Parliament 
passed  the  most  rigorous  budget  since  the  1974  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  increased  purchase  and  income  taxes  and  added 
to  taxes  on  expensive  cars  and  boats.  Despite  an  outcry 
from  the  tourism  industry,  a  $7.50  departure  fee  was 
levied  on  people  leaving  the  country.  A  special  tax  of  28 
percent  of  one  month’s  salary  all  but  wiped  out  Christ¬ 
mas  bonuses. 

Despite  the  fury  of  the  Communists,  who  complain 
that  the  gains  of  the  revolution  are  being  dismantled,  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  is  being  let  back  into  the  nationalized 


banking,  insurance,  cement  and  fertilizer  industries.  A 
controversial,  but  untested,  law  permits  companies  in  se¬ 
vere  financial  straits  to  lay  off  workers. 

The  goal  is  to  tame  the  budget  deficit  and  to  bring 
down  the  current  accounts  deficit  in  foreign  trade,  which 
reached  $3.2  billion  last  year.  As  Mr.  Soares  has  made 
clear,  this  cannot  be  done  without  hardship.  Real  wages 
have  dropped  5  percent.  No  one  can  say  how  much  more 
sacrifice  the  long-suffering  Portuguese  will  accept.  Pro¬ 
tests  have  been  mild  and  sporadic.  Peaceful  vigils  were 
held  in  24  cities  last  month.  Glass  factory  workers  in  Ma- 
rinha  Grande,  where  the  Communists  are  strong,  occa¬ 
sionally  block  the  roads  to  call  attention  to  their  plight. 
At  the  Lisnave  shipyard  in  Lisbon,  unpaid  workers  took 
over  the  administration  building  to  demand  their  money. 
But  little  seems  to  come  from  these  actions.  “What  can 
they  do?"  a  Western  diplomat  said.  “They  take  over  the 
offices  and  they  find  the  cupboards  are  bare.” 

The  tightly  disciplined  Communist  Party,  which 
draws  up  to  20  percent  in  elections,  can  mount  awesome 
street  demonstrations  and  is  staunchly  pro-Soviet  and 
anti-Soares.  But  to  the  mystification  of  some,  the  party 
has  not  tried  to  mount  an  all-out  offensive  or  attempt  a 
general  strike.  Alvaro  Cunhal,  the  wily  70-year-old  party 
leader,  may  be  biding  his  time,  waiting  to  see  if  popular 
discontent  will  widen  and  provide  openings. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Soares  remains  popular  despite  the 
general  malaise,  dispensing  medicine  that  many  Portu¬ 
guese  acknowledge  is  necessary.  His  coalition  with  the 
fractious  Social  Democratic  Party  seems  stable.  There  is 
a  sense  that  Portugal’s  on-again,  off-again  political 
crises  of  recent  years  may  have  been  replaced  by  a  long, 
painful  uphill  struggle  in  search  of  economic  recovery. 
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Taped  Talkers 
Include  a  High 
Reagan  Aide 

Charles  Z.  Wick’s  catch  of  Wash¬ 
ington  voices  appears  to  have  in¬ 
cluded  that  of  at  least  one  major 
White  House  figure  —  James  A. 
Baker  3d,  the  chief  of  staff. 

After  portions  of  a  transcript  were 
read  to  him  last  week,  Mr.  Baker  re¬ 
called  that  the  words  were  indeed  ex¬ 
tracts  of  phone  conversations  he  had 
in  March  with  Mr.  Wick,  the  director 
of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.  Mr.  Baker,  who  said  he 
hadn't  been  toid  that  Mr.  Wick’s  re¬ 
corder  was  rolling,  seemed  miffed. 
“In  my  opinion,  the  practice  is  unac¬ 
ceptable,"  Mr.  Baker  said.  "It  is 
basically  not  fair  to  tape  without  tell¬ 
ing  them  in  advance."  The  New  York 
Times  earlier  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Wick  had  denied  and  then  admitted 
secretly  recording  phone  conversa¬ 
tions  with  members  of  his  staff  and 
with  other  Government  officials.  The 
conversation  with  Mr.  Baker  in¬ 
volved  President  Reagan’s  attend¬ 
ance  at  a  White  House  meeting  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Mr.  Wick. 

Late  in  the  week,  Mr.  Reagan  said 
that  Mr.  Wick,  an  old  friend,  “has 
done  a  splendid  job,  and  he’s  going  to 
continue  there."  A  spokesman  for 
Mr.  Wick  said  neither  his  boss  nor 
the  U.S.I.A.  would  say  anything  fur¬ 
ther  until  the  agency  had  assembled 
material  requested  by  two  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  —  the  House  and 
Senate  foreign  relations  panels  — 
that  are  looking  into  the  tapings. 

By  week’s  end,  other  inquiries  had 
been  launched  by  the  Federal  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration  and,  in 
Florida,  by  the  State  Attorney  in 
Palm  Beach  County.  Mr.  Wick  was 
in  Florida  when  the  conversations 
with  Mr.  Baker  were  taped;  in  that 
state  the  surreptitious  recording  of 
telephone  calls  is  a  felony,  although 
it  is  rarely  prosecuted. 

Push  on  Crime 
Is  Stepped  Up 

As  the  election  year  dawned,  there 
were  clues  aplenty  that  crime,  a 
staple  of  most  recent  campaigns, 

'  Was  ofeirig  readied  &S  an  issue  for  yet 
another  Presidential  race. 

Justice  Department  officials,  who 
usually  don’t  volunteer  much  infor¬ 
mation,  disclosed  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  would  ask  Congress  for  a  $200 
million  increase  (about  6  percent)  in 
the  department’s  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  giving  Justice  more  than 
$3.5  billion.  Much  of  the  increase, 
said  Edward  C.  Schmidts,  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  would  be  used  to 
hire  250  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion  agents  and  a  smaller  number  of 
drug  enforcement  officers. 

All  in  all,  he  said,  there  had  been 
"a  very  significant  increase  in  new 
resources  for  Federal  law  enforce¬ 
ment  over  the  past  several  years.” 
Last  year.  Mr.  Schmidts  noted.  Con¬ 
gress  approved  1,000  new  agent  jobs 
in  the  F.B.l.  and  the  drug  agency  and 
in  the  Treasury  Department’s  law 
enforcement  agencies. 


-  At  the  Department  of  Education, 
Gary  L.  Bauer,  the  deputy  undersec¬ 
retary  who  oversaw  the  drafting  of -a 
report  by  the  President’s  Working 
Group  on  School  Discipline,  said  that 
he  expected  Mr.  Reagan  to  “use  the 
bully  pulpit,  so  to  speak,  to  bring  to 
national  attention”  crime  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Yesterday  Mr.  reagan 
did  just  that  in  his  radio  broadcast, 
urging  parents  to  become  involved  in 
curbing  classroom  violence. 

The  group’s  report.  “Chaos  in  the 
Classroom:  Enemy  of  American 
Education,”  says  as  many  as  3  mil¬ 
lion  secondary  school  children  are 
victims  of  crime  each  month.  Fur¬ 
ther,  said  the  report,  most  school, 
crime  goes  unpunished  and  the  cost, 
of  vandalism  exceeds  spending  for. 
textbooks.  Meanwhile,  in  his  annual 
year-end  report.  Chief  Justice  War¬ 
ren  E.  Burger  complained  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  been  so  slow  in  creating 
new  judgeships  that  the  court  system 
was  “on  the  verge  of  collapse.”  The 
Federal  judiciary  needs  at  least  51. 
new  trial  judges  and  24  more  appeals 
court  judges  to  cope  with  growing 
caseloads,  he  said.  “The  judiciary 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  litiga¬ 
tion  delay  when  it  is  not  given  the 
tools  and  resources  needed  to  cope 
with  the  problem ,’  ’  he  said. 

What  to  Make 
Of  Dropout  Rate? 

A  study  released  last  week  by  the 
Education  Department  suggests 
that,  while  politicians  and  educators 
have  been  concentrating  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  American  education,  quantity 
may  count,  too.  The  high  school 
dropout  rate  was  higher  in  1982  than 
10  years  before,  the  study  showed, 
and  college  entrance  exam  scores 
were  down.  Spending  on  schools  in¬ 
creased  during  the  decade.  These 
trends,  which  were  not  necessarily 
related,  had  education  officials 
scrambling  for  explanations. 

The  key  findings  of  the  report  were 
not  new  but  the  statistics  on  which 
they  were  based  were  unusually 
abundant.  The  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  made  a  state-by-state  compari¬ 
son  of  32  education-related  indica¬ 
tors,  comparing  results  in  1972  with 
those  in  1982.  The  research  showed 
that  in  1982,  nationwide,  72.8  percent 
of  those  who  began  high  school 
graduated,  compared  with  77.2  per¬ 
cent  10  years  earlier.  Combined 
scores  on  one  of  the  college  entrance 
exams,  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test, 
dropped  from  an  average  of  937  in 
1972  to  893  in  1982. 

The  Secretary  of  Education,  T.H. 
Bell,  noted  that  the  dropout  rate  had 
increased  even  though  school  spend¬ 
ing  had  also  increased.  He  said  this 
underscored  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  contention  that  there  is  no 
obvious  correlation  between  a  state's 
level  of  school  spending  and  its  stu¬ 
dents’  scholastic  achievement.  Sev¬ 
eral  teachers*  groups  and  the  College 
Board,  which  administers  the  S.A.T. 
exam,  countered  that  the  report  was 
misleading  and  had  misapplied  the 
statistics. 

Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


How  the  Budget  Shapes  Up 


Washington 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN  and 
his  advisers  are  still  work¬ 
ing  on  the  final  details  of 
what  is  expected  to  be  a  $925  bil¬ 
lion  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
that  starts  this  Oct.  1.  But  David 
A.  Stockman,  the  budget  direc¬ 
tor,  provided  a  good  glimpse  of 
things  to  come  in  a  briefing  for 
House  Republicans  last  week. 
“It  looks  like  pretty  much  a 
rerun  of  last  year,"  said  Repre¬ 
sentative  Bill  Green.  Republican 
of  Manhattan,  after  listening  to  a 
preview  of  the  budget  due  to  be 
formally  unveiled  on  Jan.  30. 

As  in  all  of  President  Reagan’s 
budgets,  the  1985  model  will  be 
dominated  by  a  projected  in¬ 
crease  in  military  spending  — 17 
percent,  to  $266.5  billion.  Another 
$2.8  billion  package  of  spending 
increases  would  provide  extra 
money  for  foreign  aid  and  the 
Coast  Guard. 

proposed  reductions,  smaller 
than  in  past  budgets,  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  Medicare  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  poor.  Of  the  total 
of  $8.4  billion  in  expected  cuts,  $2 
billion  will  be  in  Medicare  and 
$2.8  billion  in  social  service  pro¬ 
grams,  in^yting  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children,  Medic¬ 
aid  and  food  stamps* 

The  projected  deficit  for  fiscal 
1985  Is  $188  trillion,  allowing  for 
proposed  spending  reductions 
and  assuming  that  taxes  won't 
be  raised.  Martin  S.  Feldstein, 
the  chairman  of  the  President’s 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
urged  the  President  last  week  to 
support  a  three-year  tax  In¬ 
crease  of  about  $50  trillion  a  year, 
effective  “sometime  in  1985.”  He 
recommended  that  the  President 


accept  tax  increases  even  if  he 
can’t  get  all  the  spending  reduc¬ 
tions  he  wants.  A  tax  increase  to 
reduce  the  deficit,  Mr.  Feldstein 
argued,  is  preferable  to  the  risk 
of  damaging  the  recovery  in  1985 
and  beyond. 

But  other  advisers,  including 
Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan,  as  well  as  the  President 
himself  have  said  they  want 
spending  cuts  before  tax  in¬ 
creases,  which  probably  means 
that  a  tax  increase  contingent  on 
such  spending  reductions  is 
about  as  far  as  the  President  will 
go.  It’s  generally  agreed  that' 
Congress  and  the  President 
won’t  settle  in  for  any  hard  bar¬ 
gaining  until  after  the  elections 
unless  economic  recovery  stalls. 
December's  overall  unemploy¬ 
ment  figures,  released  last  week, 
looked  decidedly  upbeat.  The 
Government  said  the  jobless  rate 
bad  fallen  from  8.3  percent  to  8.1 
percent  in  December.  In  the 
preceding  year,  total  employ¬ 
ment  climbed  by  nearly  four  mil¬ 
lion,  a  Strong  performance. 

— JONATHAN  FUERBRINGER 


Thayer,  Under  Inquiry,  Resigned  Last  Week 
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‘Insider’  Stock  Deals  Rise 
And  So  Do  F ederal  Suits 


By  ROBERT  D.  HERSHE  Y  Jr. 

WASHINGTON  —  The  resignation  last  week  of 
Paul  Thayer  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
a  further  embarrassment  to  an  Administration 
that  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  the  misadven¬ 
tures  of  senior  officials  in  the  stock  market  and 
the  business  world.  . 

Many  of  the  charges,  including  those  that  Mr. 
Thayer  illegally  supplied  stock  tips  to  friends,  in¬ 
volve  activity  that  took  place  before  he  joined  the 
Government,  but  the  effect  is  nevertheless  to 
give  political  ammunition  to  the  Democrats. 

J.  Lynn  Helms,  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Aviation  Administration,  recently  quit  amid 
reports  of  grand  jury  investigations  into  whether 
he  and  an  associate  had  siphoned  assets  from 
small  companies  they  bought.  In  another  case, 
Thomas  C.  Reed,  a  national  security  consultant 
on  the  White  House  staff,  left  after  accusations 
that  he  had  made  a  profit  of  more  than  $427,000  in 
the  securities  of  Am  ax  Incorporated  as  a  result  of 
secret  information. 


Last  week’s  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  complaint  against  Mr.  Thayer  laid  out  a  patr 
tern  of  trades  by  Mr.  Thayer’s  friends,  suggest¬ 
ing  they  made  $1.9  million  in  illegal  stock  market 
profits  mainly  because  of  secret  information  he 
had  supplied  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  LTV 
Corporation  and  a  director  of  four  other  compa¬ 
nies.  Although  Mr.  Thayer  was  not  said  to  have 
directly  benefited,  the  commission’s  complaint 
against  him  and  the  eight  other  defendants  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  biggest  cases  of  so-called  insider 
trading  ever  brought.  , 

Forms  of  insider  trading,- the  buying  or  selling 
of  securities  on  the  basis  of  material  in format! nn  - 
that  has  not  been  made  public,  have  been  prac¬ 
ticed  throughout  history.  Much  of  the-  Rothschild 
fortune  was  made  when  the  hanfrtng  family  was 
first  to  learn  of  Napoleon’s  defeat  at  the  Water¬ 
loo.  Samuel  Cunard,  the  shipping  magnate,  is 
said  to  have  watched  New  York  harbor  from 
Grymes  Hill,  in  Staten  Island;  to  aid  in  specula¬ 
tions  in  the  commodity  market. 

The  distinction  between  legitimate  intelligence 
gathering  and  illegal  insider  trading  is  some- 
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others,  date  from  the  early  19®  s*  airh  „ 

It  is  generally  beUeved  nowada^  ^  ^1 
tivity  is  always  to  be  oondemoel ■ 
trading  undermines  confidence  m^seoirmes 
markets,  contracts  the  premise  of  full 

upon  which  regulation  is  built  and  may  actoal^ 

jeopardize  acquisitions  and  mergers  bed  to 

^possible  to  justify  a  case  of 
hard-core  abuse,”  declared  Harvey  L-  Pitt,  a 
.Washington  lawyer  who  was  formerly  g*11*™ 
counsel  of  the  S.E.C.  Corporate  officials,  be  and 
others  say,  gain  corporate  information  onlyjn 
their  capacity  as  servants  of  shareholders-  Di¬ 
vulging  it  improperly  means  that  an  executive  is 
using  company  information  against  its  owners. 

But  there  is  a  minority  that  maintains  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  insider  trading.  They 
say  that  it  is  a  “victimless”  crime  since  those 
selling  their  stock  m  ignorance  of,  say,  an  im¬ 
pending  merger  showed  they  were  willing  to  sell 
it  anyway.  Some  also  say  that  insider  trading 
may  contribute  to  a  more  efficiently  priced  mar¬ 
ket  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  proper  perquisite  of 
executives  who  thereby  are^further  encouraged 
to  perform  well  on  behalf  of  all  stockholders. 

The  S.E.C.,  however,  has  become  far  more  ag¬ 
gressive  in  bringing  insider  ..cases  in  recent 
years,  particularly  under  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration.  From  seven  cases  each  in  1978  and  1979 
the  count  has  risen  to  13  in  1981, 20  in  1982  and  24 
last  year.  Suits  can  be  either  civil  or  criminal, 
but  very  few  cases  have  been  thought  egregious 
enough  to  warrant  criminal  prosecution.  Special¬ 
ists  say  they  can  recall  only  two  or  three  times  in 
which  someone  convicted  of  illegal  insider  trad¬ 
ing  has  gone  to  jail. 

More  Options  .. 

Apart  from  the  stated  intention  of  S.E.C.  chair¬ 
man  JohnS.  rL  Shad  to  step  up  enforcement  of  in¬ 
sider  trading  laws  —  the  commission  has  also 
proposed  a  bill  to  require  illegally  obtained  in¬ 
sider  profits  to  be  trebly  repaid— there  may  also 
be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  violations  taking 
place.  Some  think  this  reflects  increased  merger 
activity  in  recent  years  while  others  declare 
flatly  that  the  biggest  factor  is  the  emergence  of 
public  markets  in  options.  By  buying  options 
someone  with  insider  information  can  greatly 
magnify  his  profits. 

The  literature  has  become  highly  complex  as 
the  courts  have  been  called  on  to  weigh  various 
types  of  behavior.  Distinctions  have  been  drawn 
between  those  who  supply  information  and  those 
who  receive  it.  The  courts  have  also  sought  to  de¬ 
fine  the  duties  of  third  parties,  such  as  account¬ 
ants,  lawyers  or  financial  printers  who  happen  to 
be  made  privy  to  rxmpublic  information. 

Although  the  S.E.C.  may  appear  to  have  made 
a  strong  case  against  Mr.  Thayer  and  the  other 
defendants,  securities  lawyers  say  the  commis¬ 
sion  must  establish  many  points  to  it  stick: 

did  he  disclose  the  information,  was  it  deliberate, 
was  it  a  breach  of  fiduciary  ditty,  did  it  bestow  a 
monetary  benefit  on  the  people  who  received  the 
tips,  . did  they;  trade  with  knowledge  they  were 

: fnwn  a  violMmn  of  ttw l«v9 


a  recenr  supreme  Lourt  decision  appears  to 
have  made  this  harder  by  spying  in  the  case  of 
Raymond  Dirks,  -.  the  securities  analyst  who 
cracked  the  Equity  Funding  computer  fraud, 
that  Mr.  Dirks  bad  no  general  duty  to  disclose  his 
information  before  advising  clients  to  sell. 

In  any  event,  insider  trading,  which  for  so 
many  years  “just  wasn’t  regarded  as  a  mortal 
sin,”  according  to  Wallace  L.  Timmeny,  a  for¬ 
mer  S.E.C.  enforcer,  seems  to  be  on  the  rise.  But 
so  are  the  efforts  to  combat  it. 


Critics  Say  the  New  Posture  Bodes  Ill  for  Blacks  and  Women 

Commission  Intends  to  Reassess  Rights 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 

WASHINGTON  —  When  new  members  of  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  say 
they  will  be  “independent,"  the  word  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  meaning. 

They  mean  that  they  will  be  independent  of 
President  Reagan  and  the  White  House,  as  their 
predecessors  were.  But  they  say  emphatically 
that  they  will  also  be  independent  of  the  civil 
rights  community  and  its  doctrines,  which  over 
the  last  30  years  have  gradually  shaped  the  na¬ 
tion’s  civil  rights  law,  gaining  acceptance  from 
most  liberal  Democrats  and  many  Republicans. 

“The  independence  issue  has  been  a  strange 
one,"  said  Clarence  M.  Pendleton  Jr.,  the  black 
Republican  whom  Mr.  Reagan  reappointed  as 
chairman  of  the  commission.  “If  you  don’t  think 
as  the  cixil  rights  groups  think,  it’s  not  independ¬ 
ent." 

“There  has  been  an  active  civil  rights  lobby 
favoring  a  special  interest  position,"  said  Mr. 
Pendleton,  a  former  president  of  the  Urban 
League  of  San  Diego.  “But  these  groups,  which 
contend  that  the  civil  rights  agenda  is  theirs  from 
cradle  to  grave,  are  not  the  authentic  spokesmen 
for  minorities  today.  ” 

New  Faces,  New  Views 

The  new  commission  was  created  last  year 
after  a  long  struggle  between  the  White  House 
and  Congress  over  President  Reagan’s  attempt 
to  dismiss  his  critics  or  the  old  commission.  Re¬ 
publicans  in  the  White  House  spent  countless 
hours  lobbying  for  the  appointment  of  three 
Democrats  whose  views  they  considered  more 
compatible  with  the  President's. 

Mr.  Reagan  appointed  four  of  the  eight  com¬ 
missioners,  and  a  fifth,  selected  by  the  House  Re- 
publican  leader,  was  originally  a  Reagan  nomi¬ 
nee.  In  view  of  that.  Phyllis  P.  McClure  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
Inc.  said:  “I  expect  a  180-degree  switch  on  every 
major  position  that  the  old  commission  took  on 
such  issues  as  affirmative  action,  school  desegre¬ 
gation  and  the  nondiscrimination  obligations  of 
Federal  aid  recipients.  1  even  anticipate  &  redefi¬ 
nition  of  what  a  dvil  rights  issue  is  and  what  the 
legal  precedents  are.  ” 

John  H.  Bunzel,  one  of  the  Democrats  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr.  Reagan,  said  there  would  indeed 
be  "a  reassessment  of  past  policies,  approaches 
and  viewpoints.”  But  be  said  that  a  reassessment 
of  affirmative  action  was  not  equivalent  to  a  re* 
treat  from  civil  rights.  He  said  be  was  willing  to 
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major  program  changes  emphasizing  possible 
adverse  effects  of  affirmative  action,  racial  quo¬ 
tas,  bilingual  education  and  busing  as  means  of 
school  desegregation. 

Like  RepwbEcans  who  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  in  control  of  the  Senate  in  1981,  Mr.  Pen- 
■  uieton  and  his  allies  on  the  commission  are  not 
accustomed  to  being  in  the  majority.  They  must 
now  do  something  with  their  power  If  the  agency 

is  to  become  more  than  a  political  sideshow  or  de¬ 
bating  society. 

Even  though  the  commission  has  yet  to  hold  its 
first  meeting,  the  majority  has  dearly-  articu¬ 
lated  its  premises:  The  purpose  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  is  to  guarantee  equality  of  opportumtyTnot 
equality  of  results. . .  The  commission  should 
confine  Itself  to  civil  rights  and  should  not  stray 
into  economic  issues  involving  the  distribution  of 
income  or  ^ social  benefits. ..  Disparities  in  in¬ 
come,  employment,  education  and  housing  may 
,^xist.  ,for.  many  ,  reasons.-  other 
discrimination. . .  One  of  the  ultimate  goals  of 
avi!  rights  policy  is  to  attain  a  color-blind  soci¬ 
ety,  so  the  Government  should  not  adopt  race- 
.conscious  remedies  to  care  past  discrimination. 

.  Maty  Frances  Berey  and  Blandina  Cardenas 

Ramirez,  two  holdovers  on  toe  commission,  have 

made  it  clear  that  they  will  resist  effortsto  re¬ 
verse  longstanding  policies.  Clearly  outnnm- 
■bered,  they  have  begun  to  raise  procedural  gu es» 
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wwuisMws.  miss  Berrv  said. 
I  foresee  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  com! 
mission  s  normal  fact-finding  procedures  for  bal- 
a«*d  hearings,  consultations  ^  ^  amec_ 
tion,which  are  required  by  law/’ 

few  Certainties 


Clarence  M.  Pendleton  Jr, 

_ _ ter)  and  Mary  Frances  Berry.  | 

support  compensatory  programs  for  “disadvan- 

Linda  Chavez,  the  new  staff  director  aisn  »&. 
pomtedtyhfr.  Reagan,  laid  the  groundwotkaS 
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rom  the  Era  of  Shocks  The 


U.S.  industrial  production  index  (1 967- ifrO) 

•  How.  1983.; 

Preddent ;  * 

;  Kennedy's  ,.  .. 

assassination 


Util  I960** 
Inflation  problem 
begins.  C.P.I.  up 
5.4%  in  1989. 
after  i%  rises  hi 
early  1960's. 


1983 

Federal  deficit 
hits  SI  95  billion. 
Dollar  still  nigh. 
Debt  crisis 
continues  to 
spread. 


Early  . 1964  V 
.Kennedy- 
Johnson  Tax  Cut. 
Keynesians 
act  to  keep 
recovery  going. 


1972-73 
Rapid  money 
growth,  Soviet 
wheat  deal, 
anchovy 
shortage  and 
unwinding  of 
price  controls 
stir  inflation 
again.  Fixed 
exchange  rates 
break  down. 


1974-75 
Sharp  recession 
with  rapid 
inflation  and 
weak  dollar. 
Stock  market 
plunges. 


Nov.  1979 

Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  changes 
Fed  policy  to 
emphasize 
control  of  money 
supply  and  to 
downplay 
control  ot 
interest  rates. 


1979 
Second  oil 
shock.  OPEC 
douDles  prices. 


July  1981 
Start  ol 

Reagan’s  three- 
year  cut  in  tax 
rates  and  ot 
another  severe 
recession. 
Inflation  begins 
to  drop. 


Economy 


THE  United  States  must  pay  more  heed  to  the  inter¬ 
national  economy  in  setting  its  domestic  economic 
policies. 


Mid-1960s 

Spending 
buildup-tar' 
Vietnam  and 
Great  Society 
adds  more 
steam  to  ... 
.economy...  . 


Aug.  1971 

President  Nixon 
Imposes  wage- 
price  controls 
and  ends  dollar 
convertibility 
into  gold. 


Richard  M.  Nixon 


Late-1973 
First  oil  shock: 
OPEC's  fourfold 
price  increase. 


Gerald  ft.  Ford 
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If  the  U.S.  learns  from  the 
grim  past,  stable  growth 
could  lie  ahead  for  years. 


By  LEONARD  SILK 


THE  tmtdecades  afterWorld  War  II  have  been  called 
a  “golden  age’ 'of  growth  aid  stability  for  the  United 
States  and  the  ,  rest  of  the  industrial  world.  “In  the 
‘Golden  Age'  of  the  195d's  and  1960's,"  said  Angus  Maddi- 
v  scava  B^tish  ^g^^^^o^cgrowth  in  .the  ad- 
,o|gjced  ylxlualiy^iustnr-c, 

But,-  starring  in  the  late  1980%  the  United  States 


.  cal  sbockethat  turned  the  golden  age  into  an  age  of  tin. 
-  First  came  President  Johnson7*  “guns  and  batter"  policy 
that  bred  inflation  during  the  Vietnam  war;  then  came 
Presldem^tixon's  surprise  of  Aug,  15, 1971,  when  he  sus¬ 
pended  convertibility  oftbe  dollar  Into  gold.  Imposed 
wage-price  controls  and embarked  one  highly  stimula¬ 
tive  fiscal,  and  monetary  policy.  International  financial 
chaos  and  the  end  of  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary  system 
of  fixed  exchange  rates  hit  the  world  economy  in  1973, 
.  and  the  OPEC  nations  twice  in -that  decade  tipped  the 
world  Into  economic  shock  with  monumental  increases  in 
oil  prices.  1  :•  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

As  the'  United  States  economy  careened  from  one 
shock  to  the  next,  inflation  soared,  productivity  found- 
ered,  real  growth  slowed,  several  deep  recessions  bat¬ 
tered  Industry  and  unemployment,  rose  to  the  highest 
rates  since  the  Great  Depression.  Internationally,  moun¬ 
tains  fcf  debt,  spawned  by  the  explosion  in  all  prices, 
threatened  to  Produce  a  world  banking  crisis. 

But  with  tbe  dawning  of  1983,  the  darkness  began  to 
lift.  Tbe  United  States  swung  into  a  strong  recovery, 
spurring  weaker  recoveries  in  other  industrial  countries. 
And  now,  a  year  later,  some  economists  have  begun  to 
speculate  that  the  nation— with  inflation  still  low,  unem¬ 
ployment  high  and  industrial  capacity,  .ample  —  may 
even  have  an  opportunity  once  again  for  a  sustained 
period  of  eccnomic  growth  reminiscent  of  tbe  early  six¬ 
ties. 


The  Reagan  Administration,  facing  an  election  race 
next  year,  has  eagerly  embraced  that  prospect.  Its 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  projections  through 
1989  are  based  on  the  President's  belief  that  the  nation 
has  entered  a  long  period  of  steady  economic  growth  (4 
percent  a  year  during  the  second  half  of  the  decade),  sub¬ 
dued  inflation  (3.5  percent  measured  by  the  deflator  in 
1989),  lower  interest  rates  (a  5  percent  Treasury  bill  rate 
by  then) ,  and  reduced  unemployment  (5  percent  in  1989). 

But  has  the  United  States  truly  entered  into  a  post¬ 
shock  era  of  economic  calm?  Or  will  1983  and  1984  urn 
out  to  be  a  brief  interlude  of  growth,  the  prelude  to  an¬ 
other  unsettling  economic  shock? 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  among  econo¬ 
mists  and  businessmen  about  the  dawning  of  a  new  era. 
Most  expect  1984  to  be  a  good  year  but  are  worried — pri¬ 
marily  by  the  huge  size  of  the  expected  Federal  deficit — 
-  about  what  lies  beyond  the  election  year.  A  recent  poll  of 
627  managers  of  financial  institutions  by  A.  G.  Becker 
Paribas  Inc.,  an  investment  bank,  found  that  fewer  than  8 
percent  expect  depression  or  hyperinflation  in  1984.  But 
30  percent  expect  a  depression  and  36  percent  expect  hy¬ 
perinflation  before  10  years  have  passed. 

There  is  a  dissenting  view,  however,  and  not  just  at 
the  White  House.  It  is  held  by  those  who  think  that  enough 
can  be  learned  from  studying  the  events  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  the  past  two  decades  of  economic,  history  to 
mark  a  better  course  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  nation's  most  powerful  economists,  Paul 
A  Volcker,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as¬ 
serted  this  view  at  last  month’s  meeting  of  the  American 
Economic  Association  in  San  Francisco.  The  United 
States,  be  said,  may  be  able  to  reverse  the  experience  of 
the  1970’s  and  demonstrate  that  "an  economy  that 
seemed  to  be  going  downhill,  with  one  adverse  shock 
begetting  another,  can  go  up  as  well." 

“I  do  not  share,”  he  said,  "the  doubts  and  skepticism 
— indeed  the  deep  cynicism  of  some — about  our  capacity 
as  a  nation  to  learn  from  bitter  experience  and  draw 
practical  lessons  for  the  future.” 

He  saw  an  “enormous  opportunity"  to  set  in  train  a 
long  period  of  growth  and  greater  stability,  but  stressed 
that  his  “happy  vision"  would  not  come  about  if  the  na¬ 
tion  sat  back  and  simply  hoped  the  "recent  good  news 
would  produce  a  lasting  momentum  of  its  own.” 

There  are  new  and  and  unprecedented  risks  to  sus¬ 
taining  progress,  Mr.  Volcker  warned:  the  enormous 
budget  deficits  that  loom  ahead,  the  international  debt 
problem,  the  gaping  and  still  growing  imbalance  in  the 
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Interest  rates 
soar  to  record 
highs.  Carter 
recession. 


1982 

August  boH 
market.  World 
debt  crisis 
erupts.  Dollar 
begins  major 
rise  and 

recovery  begins 
with  10.7% 
unemployment 


Jimmy  Carter 


RonaM  Reagan 


Sou  res;  Feaerai  Reserve  Board 


United  States’  international  accounts,  the  strong  forces  of 
protectionism,  and  "not  least,”  he  said,  “the  temptation 
to  return  to  behavior  patterns  bred  in  the  years  of  infla¬ 
tion.” 

But  he  thought  the  threats  could  be  met  if  the  nation 
would  act  upon  the  lessons  of  the  bitter  past. 

Even  the  skeptics  might  agree  to  that  proposition. 
But  what  are  the  key  lessons  from  history?  Although 
economists  and  others  may  differ  in  degree  about  what 
these  might  be,  there  appears  to  be  general  agreement  on 
a  few  key  points: 


FI ESIDENTS  must  make  the  tough  decisions  on  how 
to  use  limited  national  resources  while  there  is 
time,  not  subordinate  those  decisions  to  immediate 
political  advantage. 


Inflation  was  kicked  off  in  this  country  during  the 
Vietnam  War  when  President  Johnson,  with  the  economy 
approaching  full  employment,  delayed,  for  political  rea¬ 
sons,  the  difficult  choice  among  three  possible  policies: 
raising  taxes,  cutting  his  Great  Society  programs  or 
curbing  military  spending.  And  President  Nixon  gravely 
aggravated  inflation  a  few  years  later  with  his  New  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy  of  Aug.  15, 1971,  simultaneously  launching  a 
highly  stimulative  fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  clamping 
on  wage  and  price  controls,  suspending  the  convertibility 
of  the  dollar  into  gold  and  embargoing  sales  of  certain 
American  agricultural  products.  When  the  controls  were 
lifted  after  his  electoral  victory  in  1972,  the  suppressed 
inflation  burst  forth. 

There  is  a  broad  consensus  among  economists  that 
President  Reagan  is  taking  undue  risks  of  imposing  infla¬ 
tionary  strains  on  resources  by  his  huge  budget  deficits, 
stretching,  as  David  A.  Stockman,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  has  put  it,  “as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.” 

Most  of  the  President's  own  economic  advisers,  espe¬ 
cially  Martin  S.  Feldsrein,  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  fear  a  situation  like  Vietnam  re¬ 
visited  — with  military  spending  rising,  taxes  falling  and 
the  budget  deficit  widening.  They  believe,  as  do  most 
economists,  that  with  the  economy  in  a  recovery  it  is  vital 
to  bring  down  the  deficit.  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan,  who  believes  the  President  should  defer  the  tax 
issue  until  after  the  election,  has  laid  out  a  list  of  options 
for  Mr.  Reagan  to  consider,  if  the  President  decides  to  in¬ 
crease  revenues  to  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1975  deficit 
from  its  expected  $186  billion  level. 


President  Nixon,  ignoring  this  rule,  slammed  the 
gold  window  shut  to  prevent  the  further  outflow  of  United 
Stares  gold  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  pursue  a 
highly  stimulative  economic  and  monetary  policy.  That 
move  set  off  waves  in  the  world  economy  that  acceler¬ 
ated  inflation  and  eventually  ended  the  3retton  Woods 
system  of  fixed  exchange  rates.  Mr.  Maddison,  the  econo¬ 
mist,  blames  the  “messy"  collapse  of  Bretton  Woods  and 
the  resultant  system  of  floating  exchange  rates  as  a 
major  cause  of  tire  breakdown  of  the  golden  age  cf  growth 
and  the  unleashing  of  stagflation  in  the  seventies. 

Mr.  Volcker,  in  his  address  to  the  economists'  con¬ 
vention  last  month,  stressed  that  the  need  to  close  the 
budget  gap  and  bring  down  interest  rates  was  "pressing" 
for  international  reasons.  The  level  of  dollar  interest 
rates,  forced  upward  by  the  deficits,  he  said,  “plainly  ag¬ 
gravates  the  strains  on  the  international  financial  system 

—  strains  apparent  in  the  heavy  debt  burdens  of  many 
developing  countries  and  in  the  persistent  and  growing 
flow  of  capital  into  the  United  States,  with  its  counterpart 
of  a  widening  trade  deficit.”  Mr.  Volcker  said  he  did  not 
share  the  comfortable  assumption  of  some  that  working 
for  better  budget  balance  could  wait  a  year  or  more. 

C.  Fred  Bergsten,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  warns  that  high  interest  rates  and  the  huge 
American  trade  deficit  —  now  threatening  to  reach  S12Q 
billion  in  1984  —  could  bring  on  a  deluge  of  protectionism 
and  wreck  the  world  trading  system  as  other  countries 
retaliated.  Foreign  governments  blame  high  American 
interest  rates  for  holding  down  the  European  recovery 
and  for  draining  the  financial  resources  of  developing 
countries  like  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Nigeria  almost  to  the 
breaking  point. 

But  untangling  this  skein  could  itself  be  tricky.  Geof¬ 
frey  Bell,  a  leading  international  monetary  expen  and 
former  British  Treasury' official,  fears  that  at  some  stage 
the  process  of  a  strengthening  dollar  "will  certainly  be 
reversed  and  then  the  fall  of  the  dollar  could  be  very  dra¬ 
matic."  That,  however,  could  deal  a  new  shock  to  the 
monetary  system. 

TIGHT  monetary  policy  must  be  used  with  great  cau¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  any  longer  about  the  potency  of 
monetary  policy  in  checking  inflation.  But,  in  the  process 
of  squeezing  inflation  down  over  the  past  few  years,  tight 
money  policy  has  taken  an  enormous  toll  in  last  produc¬ 
tion,  jobs,  investment  and  growth. 

There  is  a  still  a  school  of  economic  thought,  led  by 
Professor  Emeritus  Milton  Friedman  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  that  insists  monetary  policy  should  be  properly 
applied  by  a  simple  rule:  The  money  supply  be  increased 
year  by  year  —  or,  if  possible,  month  by  month  or  day  by 
day — at  a  rate  consistent  with  the  national  growth  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Following  the  rule,  says  Professor  Friedman, 
will  permit  inflation-free  growth  over  time  —  though  it 
will  not  necessarily  rid  the  economy  of  cyclical  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  production,  income  and  employment. 

Since  the  fall  of  1979,  Mr.  Volcker  has  experimented 
with  what  he  calls  "practical  monetarism,"  heeding  Pro¬ 
fessor  Friedman's  call  for  more  attention  to  gradual 
growth  of  the  money  supply  and  less  to  the  level  ol  inter¬ 
est  rates.  But  when  tight  money  produced  the  recessions 
of  1980  and  1981-82,  Mr.  Volcker  swung  to  much  more 
rapid  rates  of  monetary  expansion  than  sanctioned  by  the 
Fed's  “target  ranges"  and  paid  more  heed  to  interest 
rates.  Thereby,  discretionary  monetary  policy  was  used 
as  a  powerful  tool  for  getting  the  economy  out  of  deep 
slumps.  All  but  the  most  orthodox  monetarists  have 
cheered  the  moves. 

THIS  is  just  the  top  of  the  list  of  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  past.  Economists  who  share  Paul  Volcker’s 
"happy  vision"  would  argue  that  for  the  first  time  in 
almost  two  decades  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  at  least  a  chance,  liowever  small,  to  profit 
from  the  harsh  experiences  of  the  late  6G's  and  70’s  and 
enter  a  period  of  stable  and  lasting  growth. 

Inflation,  for  the  time  being,  has  been  battered  down, 
unemployment  is  still  relatively  high,  much  industrial 
capacity  is  idle  and  after  a  rough  run  of  recessions, 
American  corporations  have  cut  costs  and  improved 
profitability.  Not  since  the  Kennedy  Administration  in 
1961  inherited  an  economy  that  had  been  through  back-to- 
back  recessions  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  for 
noninflationary  growth. 

Still,  there  is  no  simple  formula  provided  by  history 
to  prevent  the  nation  from  being  blind-sided  again  by  an¬ 
other  shock  —  or  a  series  of  them. 

Moreover,  even  if  economists  fully  agreed  on  the  les¬ 
sons  to  be  gleaned  from  the  troubled  past,  it  does  not  fol¬ 
low  that  politicians  would  join  to  the  agreement  or  en¬ 
force  its  prescriptions.  Inevitably  it  is  they,  not  their  eco¬ 
nomic  advisers,  who  will  call  the  shots — or  the  shocks. 
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Thayer  Resigns  to  Fight  S.E.C.  Suit 


Paul  Thayer,  Deputy  ^Secretary  of 
Defense,  resigned  his  post  one  day  be- 
foretheSEX.  filed  an  insider  trad¬ 
ing  suit  against  him  toad  eight  other 
defendants  The  former  chairman  of 
the  LTV  Corporatism 
with  disclosing  inside  information 
about  profits,  dividends  and  takeover 
attempts  by  LTV,  the  Alfled  Corpora- 
tion  and  Anheuser-Busch  to  two  otihe 
defendants  — -  a  woman  with  whom"  he 
bad  a-  “private,  personal  relation¬ 
ship”  and  a  broker  with  the  Dallas  of¬ 
fice  of  A.G.  Edwards  &  Sods.  Tbe 
S.E.C-  charged  that  the  two  in  turn 
passed  the  Information  on  to 'tbe  other 
defendants.  In  afl,  tbe  groups 
charged  with  making  seme  $1.9  mil-. 
1km  in  stock  trading  profits.  How¬ 
ever,  the  suit  did.  not  charge  _  Mr. 
Thayer  with  any  monetary  gain  from 
the  stock  tips.  Mr.  Thayer  called  the 
charges  “entirely  without  merit,”  but 
said  he  had  decided  to  resign  so  that 
he  could  devote  all  ids  time  to  his  de¬ 
fense  and  could  save  the  Reagan  Axk 
mmteratifiBjMlitical  embarassment. 

The  Frankftn  Computer  Company 
settled  out  of  court  a  highly  publicized 
legal  battle  with  the  Apple  Computer 
Company,  agreeing  to  pay  Apple  $2-5 
million  and  to  halt  all  sales  of  a  com¬ 
puter  operating  system  that  Franklin 
admitted  wasa  copy  of  the  Applesys- 
tem.  The  lawsuit  filed  by  Apple  was 
at  the  heart- of  a  battle  to  determine 
whether  a  computer  company  could 
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get  copyright  protection  on  the  soft¬ 
ware  instructions  that  are  built  into 
the  petmament  memory  chip  of  its 
computer.  A  Philadelphia  court  first 
ruled  in  favor  of  Franklin  in  1982,  but 
four  months  ago  tbe  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  in  Apple’s  favor. 

The  consumer  spending  spree  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  end  of  December, 
giving  retailers  one  of  their  best 


Christmas  seasons  in  years.  The  na¬ 
tion's  largest  merchandisers  re¬ 
ported  double-digit  gains,  as  Sears 
sales  rose  17.5  percent  over  1982,  K 
Mart  had  an  11.3  percent  increase  and 
J.C.  Penney  a  12J5  percent  gain.  And 
a  spot  check  of  New  York  City  retail¬ 
ers  showed  a  12.9  percent  increase  in 
consumer  spending  for  December. 

Pension  funds,  banks  and  other  in¬ 
stitutional  investors  began  1984  with  a 
buying  spree  of  their  own.  After  a 
quiet  Tuesday,  stock  market  activity 
roared  ahead,  with  institutions  lead¬ 
ing  the  way.  A  rcord  160  million  Big 
Board  shares  exchanged  hands  on 
Thursday  and  the  furious  trading  con¬ 
tinued  through  Friday.  For  the  week, 
the  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
rose  28  points,  closing  at  1,286.64,  just 
shy  of  its  record.  A  modest  decline  in 
interest  rates  was  one  explanation  of 
the  market's  rise.  On  Friday,  the 
Federal  Reserve  announced  that  M-l, 
the  basic  measure  of  the  money  sup¬ 
ply,  had  fallen  $600  million  in  the 
most  recent  financial  week.  The  de¬ 
cline  could  ease  interest  rates  an¬ 
other  notch  on  Monday. 

The  economy  ended  the  year  by 
adding  335,000  new  jobs  to  the  work¬ 
force  and  reducing  unemployment  to 
8.1  percent  in  December  from  8.3  per¬ 
cent  to  November.  That  compared 
with  a  postwar  peak  of  10.8  percent  in 
December  1982. 


Getty-Go-Round.  Pennzoil's  chair¬ 
man,  J.  Hugh  Liedtke,  thought  he  had 
a  firm  deal.  Joining  forces  with  Gor¬ 
don  P.  Getty,  who  controls  40.2  per¬ 
cent  of  Getty  Oil  stock  through  the 
Sarah  Getty  Trust,  the  two  had 
agreed  to  a  $5.4  billion  buyout  of 
Getty,  worth  $112.50  a  share  to  stock¬ 
holders.  Pennzoii  would  put  up  $2.6 
billion  for  a  42.9  percent  ownership, 
while  tbe  trust  would  have  57.1  per¬ 
cent.  Mr.  Getty  would  have  been 
chairman  and  Mr.  Liedtke,  president 
But  on  Friday  Texaco,  the  oil  giant, 
offered  $125  a  share,  or  $10  billion  — 
the  largest  corporate  takeover  bid  in 
history.  The  Getty  board,  including 
Gordon  Getty,  unanimously  accept¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Liedtke  says  he'll  sue;  the 
Justice  Department  says  it  will  inves¬ 
tigate. 

The  ante  industry  ended  1983  with  a 
shout  of  joy  as  the  Big  Three  auto, 
makers  reported  a  21.7  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  for  the  year’s  last  10- 
day  period.  For  all  of  1983,  auto  sales, 
including  imports,  totaled  9.16  million 
cars,  up  15.1  percent  from  1982.  It  was 
the  best  year  since  1979.  The  Big 
Three  saw  their  sales  jump  17.9  per¬ 
cent,  to  6.79  million  cars,  from  the 
I9S2  level.  Moreover,  the  industry 
could  earn  record  profits — as  high  as 
$7  billion  for  1983 — according  to  ana¬ 
lysts’  projections.  And  that  could 
grow  to  $10  billion  in  profits  in  19W. 
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Breaking  the  Medicare  T aboo 


Whatever  the  merits  of  Walter  Mondale’s  plan 
for  rescuing  Medicare  from  bankruptcy,  he  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  declaring  it  “a  major  issue  in  the 
1984  campaign."  The  $60  billion  program  of  health 
insurance  for  the  elderly  has  been  setting  off  fiscal 
alarms  for  nearly  a  year  but  most  political  leaders 
averted  their  eyes. 

President  Reagan  apparently  hoped  to  get 
through  1984  with  half-measures  that  could  risk  the 
quality  of  care  for  older  Americans.  The  Mondale 
challenge  sets  the  stage  for  a  much-needed  exercise 
in  public  education. 


About  $47  billion  of  Medicare’s  budget,  supplied 
by  Social  Security  taxes,  goes  to  hospitals.  About  $15 
billion,  paid  by  patients  and  the  Federal  Treasury, 
goes  to  doctors.  Those  Treasury  payments  are  in¬ 
creasing  much  faster  than  general  tax  receipts,  and 
the  hospital  fund  is  likely  to  be  drained  by  1990. 

The  main  fiscal  problem  is  that  medicine  has 
become  more  elaborate  and  expensive  each  year  — 
and  keeps  people  alive  longer.  Also,  the  proportion 
of  younger  people  paying  payroll  taxes  is  shrinking. 
And  hospitals  and  doctors  whose  bills  are  routinely 
reimbursed  by  insurance  plans  face  insufficient 
pressure  to  hold  down  costs. 

President  Reagan’s  most  serious  proposal  is  to 
substantially  increase  a  hospital  patient’s  own  cost 
for  the  first  60  days  but  to  guarantee  covered  care 


The  President  in  the  Classroom’ 


President  Reagan  wants  to  restore  "good,  old- 
fashioned  discipline"  in  the  nation's  schools.  Fine: 
It’s  an  important  issue  and  it’s  good  to  hear  the 
President  sound  an  alarm.  But  in  the  process,  Mr. 
Reagan  distorts  his  education  priorities  and 
wrongly  inflates  what  should  be  a  matter  of  quintes¬ 
sential  local  concern.  What  is  the  man  who  wants  to 
get  national  government  off  local  backs  doing  with 
the  ruler  in  his  hand? 

The  sometimes  terrifying  violence  that  af- 
fUcted^^e.  schools  ip  the  60’s  and  early  70’s  has 
waned.  ^serious  problem- that 

teachers  cite  as  one  of  their  main  concerns.  The 
widely  desired  excellence  in  education  can’t  flour¬ 
ish  unless  troublemakers  are  kept  from  disrupting 
the  education  of  the  majority. 

But  Mr.  Reagan’s  approach  fails  in  two  re¬ 
spects:  how  to  alleviate  the  problem,  and  who 
should  be  responsible.  Getting  tough  with  trouble¬ 
makers  sounds  good  —  and  misses  at  least  half  the 
point.  What  the  Reagan  Administration  has  done  so 
far  makes  the  other  half  worse. 

Out-of-school  suspension  and  expulsion  should 
be  reserved  for  students  guilty  of  crimes,  including 
violence.  For  lesser  offenses,  it  Is  far  preferable  to 
find  disciplinary  measures  that  keep  troublemaking 


students  in  school.  It  will  not  discipline  a  youngster 
to  push  him  into  a  world  of  almost  certain  unem¬ 
ployment  and  crime. 

Many  in-school  efforts  succeed.  These  stress 
parental  involvement  and  counseling  for  chroni¬ 
cally  disruptive  students.  Many  in-school  programs 
have  suffered,  however,  because  of  Reagan  budget 
cuts.  The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  provided  some 
help  for  such  programs,  but  it  disappeared  in  1981 
into  a  block  grant  funded  at  only  85  percent  of  the 
previous  level.  The  Administration  would,  also 


tion  program,  helping  junior  high  schools.  Such  ef¬ 
forts  should  be  encouraged,  not  abandoned. 

The  Administration  has  been  particularly 
myopic  about  minority-group  children.  They  are 
twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  be  victimized  by  school 
crime,  but  they  are  also  twice  as  likely  to  be  sus¬ 
pended  from  school.  Where  is  the  concern  for  black 
youth  unemployment  and  other  consequences? 

Other  measures  that  can  restore  discipline,  like 
reducing  class  size  or  hiring  more  guidance  counse¬ 
lors,  are  costly.  But  when  it  comes  to  education,  Mr. 
Reagan  is  generous  only  with  words.  School  disci¬ 
pline  is  mainly  for  school  districts  and  parents  to 
solve.  They  need  help,  not  more  moral  ism. 


Chasing  the  T axi  Monopoly 


Governor  Cuomo's  signature  makes  it  official : 
New  York  City’s  Taxi  and  Limousine  Commission 
now  has  authority  to  impose  on  “gypsy"  cabs  the 
same  standards  it  sets  for  medal lioned  yellow  taxis. 
That’s  the  first  step — but  by  no  means  the  last  — -  to¬ 
ward  decent  cab  service  throughout  the  city. 

Finding  a  cab  in  midtown  at  rush  hour  is  hard 
because  so  many  taxis  are  answering  radio  calls. 
Hailing  a  taxi  outside  the  central  business  district  is 
hard  at  any  time  because  cabbies  find  Manhattan 
more  profitable.  Residents  of  the  outer  boroughs 
must  therefore  make  do  with  illegal  (and  often  un¬ 
safe  and  uninsured)  gypsy  cabs. 

The  simplest  remedy  would  be  to  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Washington,  D.C.,  which  lets  anyone  start 
a  taxi  service  if  they  meet  minimum  safety  and  in¬ 
surance  standards.  But  in  New  York,  that  would 
wipe  out  the  scarcity  value  of  about  $50,000  of  each 
of  12,000  taxi  licenses  (called  "medallions").  Nei¬ 
ther  Mayor  Koch  nor  the  City  Council  has  found  the 
courage  to  tackle  the  legal  and  political  issues 
raised  by  this  monopoly. 


The  Mayor  proposes  instead  to  create  an  addi¬ 
tional  class  of  regulated  taxis  that  would  be  allowed 
to  answer  street  hails  in  the  outer  boroughs  and 
north  of  96th  Street  in  Manhattan.  The  theory  is  that 
these  new  "green-stripe"  taxis  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  least  served  areas  of  the  city,  and  also 
make  more  medallion  cabs  available  downtown. 

The  green-stripe  remedy  might  work,  but  only 
if  the  city  has  enough  authority  to  police  the  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  set  for  the  new  fleet.  The  now-signed  law 
lets  the  Taxi  Commission  wield  that  authority  by 
seizing  cars  in  violation.  But  authority  isn’t  worth 
much  without  the  personnel  to  find  the  rule-break¬ 
ers.  It  is  up  to  the  City  Council  to  triple  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  enforcement  staff,  at  an  annual  cost  of  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars . 

The  Mayor,  quite  reasonably,  wants  to  pay  that 
cost  by  raising  fees  on  the  taxi  industry.  The  indus¬ 
try  is  mobilizing  its  considerable  political  power  to 
block  him.  It  will  soon  be  clear  whether  the  Council 
owes  more  to  the  city’s  long-suffering  taxi  riders 
than  it  does  to  medallion  owners. 


Topics 


Coming  to  Life 


Quads  and  Virgin  Birth 

Myths  often  conceal  discomforting 
realities.  The  pleasant  tale  of  Adam's 
rib  contradicts  the  harsh  truth  that 
men  are  deficient  versions  of  the 
basic  gender,  shorter  In  lifespan  and 
lacking  in  that  little  jot  of  chromo¬ 
some  by  which  a  Y  differs  from 
anX. 

There  are  few  things  that  more' 
deeply  unsettle  the  male  psyche  than 
the  nuptial  arrangements  of  the  black 
widow  spider.  Her  consort  is  a  mere 
appendage  whom  she  often  mistakes 
for  a  fly.  More  disturbing  still  is 
the  stick  Insect,  which  can  propagate 
for  generations  with  no  male  help  at 
all. 

Parthenogenesis,  or  virgin  birth,  is 
sometimes  claimed  but  not  generally 
recognized  as  a  mode  of  human 
reproduction.  Yet  as  reproduction 
surrenders  its  mysteries,  the  specter 
of  a  world  where  men  are  redundant 
edges  steadily  closer. 


Test-tube  babies  were  the  first  step. 
Fertilization  in  glassware  has  be¬ 
come  familiar.  And  now  the  birth  in 
Australia  last  week  of  the  world’s 
first  test-tube  quadruplets  is  a  star¬ 
tling  new  step  down  the  road  of  pro¬ 
duction-line  reproduction. 

Next,  someone  will  learn  bow  to 
make  human  egg  cells  develop  par- 
thenogenetically.  Women  will  gain 
the  power  to  produce  like  termite 
queens.  The  politically  savvy  among 
them  will  surely  decide  there’s  little 
need  for  soldiers  or  drones.  They'll 
turn  their  new  fecundity  to  producing 
masses  of  little  worker-sisters  in¬ 
stead. 

Of  course  the  doctor  in  Australia 
didn't  mean  to  evoke  this  awesome 
new  world.  He  inserted  four  fertilized 
eggs  into  his  patient's  womb  to  insure 
that  one  grew  to  term,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  all  four  did.  But  his  mis¬ 
calculation  is  the  kind  to  shake  male 
confidence  in  the  future. 


Hard-Bitten 

Some  young  archeologists  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  think  that,  through  chemical 
analysis  of  fossil  bones,  they  can  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  early  man  ate.  It's  an 
appealing  prospect.  If  right,  they 
could  end  years  of  debate  over  the 
place  of  diet  in  evolution.  Even  so,  we 
hope  they  don’t  try  to  prove  too  much. 

Think  what  some  similar  research¬ 
ers  might  one  day  conclude  about  us. 
Finding  PCB’s  in  our  fossil  remains, 
will  they  conclude  that  homo 
americanus  subsisted  largely  mi  plas¬ 
tic?  Will  they  be  able  to  detect  that 
some  of  us  devoted  ourselves  to 
sushi?  Chocolate?  Will  they  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  eaters  of  crois¬ 
sants,  pita  and  bagels? 

All  may  turn  on  whether  the  bones 
they  stumble  upon  are  those  of  some- 
o.:r  ^hose  diet  was  salt-free,  meat 
free,  sugar-free  or  cholesterol-free. 

They’U  get  the  chemistry  right,  but 
they’ll  probably  miss  the  flavor. 


Letters 


The  Importance  of  an  Uneasy  Nuclear  Balance 


for  a  catastrophically  long  illness.  This  would  tax 
many  of  the  eiderly,  and  so  perhaps  reduce  their 
care,  while  greatly  benefiting  a  few. 

Mr.  Mondale's  plan  would  set  health  care 
spending  targets  for  each  state  and  let  states  decide 
how  to  meet  them,  under  threat  of  Federal  interven¬ 
tion  if  they  fail.  The  plan  sounds  promising,  but 
can't  really  be  judged  until  ongoing  state  and  Fed¬ 
eral  cost-control  experiments  are  assessed.  Forced 
reductions  risk  massive  red  tape  and  could  put 
some  hospitals  out  of  business  or  encourage  them  to 
reject  "expensive”  patients  who  can't  pay  more 
than  the  fixed  insurance  reimbursement. 

It's  hardly  clear  that  either  plan  will  suffice  to 
rescue  Medicare.  Mr.  Mondale  says  his  would  — 
saving  $15  billion  a  year  by  1989.  But  no  one  can  be 
sure  at  this  stage. 

There  are  ideas  enough  to  propel  the  debate 
along.  Insurers  like  Blue  Cross  and  companies  with 
big  health  benefit  plans  are  looking  at  ways  to  force 
down  hospital  costs.  And  economists  are  groping  for 
acceptable  ways  to  increase  Medicare’s  revenues. 
By  one  analysis,  it  could  be  bailed  out  through  a 
combination  of  cost  controls  and  a  2  percent  sur¬ 
charge  on  the  taxable  income  of  Medicare  patients 
—an  average  annual  payment  of  $170  that  would  not 
impose  an  unmanageable  burden  on  the  poor. 

Good  for  Mr.  Mondale  for  breaking  the  taboo 
that  was  threatening  to  keep  such  politically  sensi¬ 
tive  ideas  out  of  the  campaign. 


To  the  Editor:  ^  „„ 

“Deterrence  Hardly  Deters,  an 
article  by  Sidney  Lens  on  your  Dec.  25 
Op-Ed  page,  contains  so  many  logical 
and  factual  flaws  that  it  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored,  though  in  other  ciraunstatKXB 
it  might  serve  as  a  kind  of  black 
comic  relief. 

All  but  10,  he  says,  of  the  1,587  arms 
races  between  600  B.C.  and  A.D.  1960 
have  ended  in  war.  So  what.  He 
might  just  as  well  have  said  that  all 
1  577  periods  of  warfare  ended  in 
peace.  Unless  one  can  demonstrate  a 
causal  connection  between  arms 
races  and  war.  such  "evidence"  is.  to 
say  the  least,  unhelpful.  And  if  there 
is  such  a  connection,  perhaps  we 
ought  to  focus  on  the  10  arms  races 
that  did  not  end  in  war.  They  might 
provide  some  useful  lessons. 

Mr.  Lens,  evidently  oblivious  to  the 
completely  different  meanings  of  the 
word  before  World  War  II  and  after, 
suggests  that  "deterrence”  failed  in 
1939.  There  was  no  arms  race  in  the 
1930's  —  or  rather  when  Britain  and 
France  began  to  rearm  the  race  was 
all  but  over.  One  could  more  sensibly 


argue  that,  had  the  democracies  en¬ 
gaged  Nazi  Germany  in  a  serious 
arms  race,  then  even  Mr.  Lens’s  con¬ 
ception  of  “deterrence”  might  —  in¬ 
deed  probably  would — have  worked. 

The  plain  fact  remains  that  even 
since  I960,  despite  large-scale  conven¬ 
tional  conflict  and  innumerable  crises 


On  Telling  the  Real  Karen  Silkwood’s  Story 


To  the  Editor: 

In  trying  to  draw  the  boundaries  for 
movies  based  on  real  events,  your 
Dec.  25  editorial  about  "Silkwood" 
clouds  the  distinction  between  docu¬ 
mentary,  which  you  uncontrover- 
sially  state  to  be  a  medium  of  journal¬ 
ism,  and  "docudrama."  which  you 
castigate  for  breaking  the  rules  of 
reporting. 

You  state  that  by  using  real  names 
the  film  purports  to  be  a  documentary 
account.  And  then,  as  though  sud¬ 
denly  aware  of  the  trouble  you  are 
getting  into,  you  attempt  a  distinction 
of  your  own,  between  films  about 
"contemporary"  events  and  films 
about  "historical  events,"  allowingto 
the  latter  "certain  accepted  licenses 
to  fit  the  material  into  a  play  or  film.” 

You  assert  that  contemporary 
events  like  the  death  of  Karen  Silk- 
wood  (1974)  “are  not  history,  though 
they  may  become  so.”  You  do  not  tell 
us  when  this  interesting  metamor¬ 
phosis  might  occur,  but  your  solution 
for  the  present  would  be  to  change  the 
names  and  offer  the  film  as  fiction,  a 


Our  Dollar  in  Need 
Of  Losing  Weight 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  “Suicide  by  Subsi- 


■  V,  ;  giuirai 

,  productivity.  Taking  various  forms, 
they  prompt  countries  to  export  goods 
in  which  they  don't  have  a  compara¬ 
tive  advantage. 

The  form  mentioned  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  is  subsidized  financing.  A  more 
pervasive  form  is  an  undervalued  ex¬ 
change  rate,  defined  as  the  rate  of  (Hie 
country's  currency  against  another’s 
currency  that's  less  than  the  ratio  of 
the  one  country’s  prices  against  the 
other's  prices. 

The  mirror  image  of  a  country’s  un¬ 
dervalued  rate  is  a  trading  partner’s 
overvalued  rate.  While  the  former 
acts  as  an  export  subsidy,  the  lat¬ 
ter  acts  as  an  import  subsidy.  Since 
the  dollar  is  15  to  20  percent  overval¬ 
ued,  the  United  States  is  affording  its 
imports  that  amount  of  subsidy. 

A  part  of  the  huge  U.S.  trade  deficit 
is  attributable  to  that  subsidy.  A  part 
of  the  problems  of  the  U.S.  steel,  tex¬ 
tile  and  auto  industries,  among 
others,  is  attributable  to  it. 

Insofar  as  the  overvalued  dollar  re¬ 
sults  from  private  capital  inflow 
here,  a  means  of  down-valuing  the 
dollar  consists  in  official  capital  out¬ 
flow  through  U.S.  intervention  in  dol¬ 
lar  exchange  markets.  It  consists 
also  in  capital  inflow  controls  —  an 
evil,  to  be  sure,  but  less  so  than  the 
consequences  to  which  an  overvalued 
dollar  leads. 

Another  way  to  down-value  the  dol¬ 
lar  is  to  depress  the  high  level  of  U.S. 
interest  rates  that  are  attracting  the 
private  capital  inflow.  But  this  will 
take  time,  during  which  the  trade-dis¬ 
torting,  productivity-reducing  effect 
of  an  overvalued  dollar  will  continue, 
to  be  exerted.  SaulR.Srole 

Silver  Spring,  Md. ,  Dec.  29, 1983 


To  Heal  a  Mental  Ill 

To  the  Editor: 

While  few  would  disagree  with  the 
title  of  Toby  Cohen's  Dec.  31  Op-Ed 
article  ("Equal  Care  For  All  With  In¬ 
surance”),  many  might  with  its  con¬ 
tent,  for  despite  her  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  simple  correla¬ 
tion  between  years  of  experience  as  a 
psychiatrist  (or  psychologist),  fre¬ 
quency  of  treatment,  fee  charged  and 
effectiveness  of  treatment. 

Healing  in  psychotherapy  derives 
from  a  complex  Interplay  of  factors 
not  amenable  to  such  simplistic  for¬ 
mulations  as  four  psychotherapy  ses¬ 
sions  weekly  necessarily  providing 
more  effective  treatment  than  two; 
or  a  clinician  with  20  years’  experil 
ence  being  invariably  more  effective 
than  one  with  five  years’ experience. 

The  current  disgrace  in  mental 
health  insurance  is  the  fact  that 
many  patients'  coverage  does  not 
provide  adequate  reimbursement 
for  even  one  psychotherapy  session 
weekly  as  against  those  fortunate 
-few  with  the  extraordinary  coverage 
(85  percent  reimbursement  for  180 
sessions  a  year)  that  Toby  Cohen  de¬ 
scribes.  Stanley  Goldstein 
Huntington,  L.I.,  Dec.  31, 1983 
The  writer  is  a  c  Unicoi  psychologist. 


surprising  recommendation  that 
plays  into  the  hands  of  films  (and 
books)  that  make  hay  with  contempo¬ 
rary  events  behind  a  legalistic  hedge 
that  is  there  to  be  seen  through. 

Interestingly,  "Silkwood”  nowhere 
makes  an  assertion  as  confident  and 
as  unsupported  as  your  own  single 
contribution  to  specifics,  that  the 
quality-control  photographs  of  the 
fuel  rods  had  been  touched  up  to  con¬ 
ceal  dust  spots,  not  defects. 

This  letter,  however,  is  not  to 
argue  that  point  or  to  make  others 
about  the  many  disquieting  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  Karen  Silk- 
wood's  death.  It  was  the  manner  of 
her  life  that  marked  her  out,  for  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  for  journalism.  A 
documentary  would  be  one  way  to 
show  why  this  was  so.  "Silkwood,”  a 
film  with  actors  and  dialogue,  is  an¬ 
other,  and  your  initial. compliments 
for  the  film  as  drama  are  gratefully 
received.  Mike  Nichols 

New  York,  Dec.  28. 1983 
The  writer  is  the  director  of  “Silk- 
wood.” 


and  contingency  plans,  no  power  has 

resorted  w  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

That  may  be  because,  as  even  Mr. 

suggests,  the  nuclear  arms  race 
is  “unique."  Its  uniqueness  lies,  how¬ 
ever,  in  precisely  the  equation  that 
Mr.  feels  is  bound  to  become  un¬ 
balanced:  neither  side  can  “see  its 
way  clear  to  a  *win'  scenario.  ’ 

Short  of  some  diplomatic  or  politi¬ 
cal  miracle  (for  which  we  should  all 
be  praying);  the  only  way. to  maintain 
that  frustrating,  uncomfortable  but 
workable  equilibrium  is  to  continue 
the  arms  race  so  that  "win  scenar¬ 
ios"  remain  unattainable.  Ending  the 
arms  race  without  that  miracle,  or 
slowing  it  down  for  one  side  only, 
leads  to  an  unstable  situation  that 
might  well  end  in  nuclear  war.  how¬ 
ever  morally  satisfying  it  might  be. 

Nuclear  deterrence  has  not,  as  Mr. 
Lens  says,  kept  us  from  war.  But  let  us 
not  make  his  foolish  logical  leap.  Nu¬ 
clear  deterrence  is  not  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  war;  it  is  intended  to  prevent  nu¬ 
clear  war.  And  that  it  has  effectively 
done.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
prove  a  negative.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
guarantee  absolute  security,  even  in 
a  non-nuclear  world.  But  to  argue  as 
Mr.  Lens  does  is  to  do  violence  to  his¬ 
tory,  and  to  move  from  the  realm  of 
sensible  and  useful  argument  to  a 
metaphysical  never-never  land. 

Mr.  Lens  ends  with  an  argument 
that  is  plausible  and  attractive  to 
Americans:  "The  abolition  of  nuclear 
weapons  today  would  be  no  more  un¬ 
realistic  than  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  last  century.” 

While  slavery  may  have  been  exor¬ 
cised  from  the  United  States  .(to  our 
credit  and  moral  comfort),  does  Mr. 
Lens  really  think  it  has  been  abol¬ 
ished  in  the  world?  And  even  in  the 
United  States,  abolition  came  about 
as  a  result  of  what  we  can  no  longer 
afford :  a  gigantic  war. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  a  global  prob¬ 
lem;  the  solution  to  that  problem  is 
not  nearly  as  simple  as  Mr.  Lens  sug¬ 
gests.  In  the  meantime,  we  bad  best 
work  to  maintain  the  uneasy  balance 
in  place  today.  Before  1914  there 
was  a  balance  without  terror,  before 
1939  a  terror  without  balance.  Per¬ 
haps  for  now,  however  uncomfortable 
it  may  seem,  we  have  got  the  equa¬ 
tion  right.  '  Dennis  5.  Klxnge 
Associate  Professor  of  History 
Norwich  University 
Northfield,  Vt.,  Dec.  27, 1983 


A  German  ‘Iceberg’s'  Misunderstood  Tip 


To  the  Editor: 

As  a  regular  reader  of  the  German 
press,  I  feel  that  Ambassador  Burns’s 
Op-Ed  article  on  anti-Americanism  in 
Germany  (Bee. -27)-  shows  a  misun-" 
derstandingof  thesituatian.-  T 
1  What  many  of  us  see  as  anti- 
Americanism  in  Germany  is  only  the 
misunderstood  tip  of  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  iceberg  —  the  tremendous 
growth  of  a  sort  of  paciflstic  brand  of 
German  nationalism  over  the  last 
year  or  two.  This  embraces  a  very 
broad  spectrum  of  the  population  in 
both  West  and  East  Germany,  not 
just  a  few  intellectuals;  rejection 
of  Western  values  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Instead,  there  is  a  new  interest  in 
reunification  and  in  possible  ways  of 
ending  the  domination  of  Germany  by 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  which 
many  Germans  see  as  liable  to  blun¬ 
der  into  a  nuclear  war  that  will  be 
fought  in  their  country  and  destroy  it. 

The  nationalists  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  difference  between 
democracy  and  Communism — hence 
the  growing  feeling  that  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country  must  not  be  left 


under  'Soviet  rule  any  longer.  They 
understand  that  they  will  never  be 
able  'to  free  East  Germany  without 
dealing  with  zhe  U.S.S*R„  but  a-wffl-* 
ingriess/'-to  salkEWitih^a'  totalitarian: 
states  in  one’s  national-interest  iff  no  ¬ 
way  implies  that  one  ;has  forgotten 
that  it  is  totalitarian.  -  . 

In  view  of  the  potential  importance 
of  this  new  nationalism,  and  of  the 
great  amount  of  attention  that  the 
German  press  has  recently  given  to 
it,  I  am  puzzled  and  disturbed  that 
the  American  news  media  have  ei¬ 
ther  ignored  it  or  reported  only 
peripberal  aspects  of  it,  such  as  the 
rocket  protests  or  the  anti-Ameri¬ 
canism'  of  a  few  intellectuals.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  vital  than  understanding 
between  the  two  greatest  nations  of 
the  West. 

A  good  place  to  begin  would  be  to 
realize  that  German  resentment  of  to¬ 
talitarian  rule  in  the  East  and  of 
American  tutelage  (however  benign) 
in  the  West  is  both  natural  and  inevi¬ 
table,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in¬ 
herently  antidemocratic  or  nai’ve 
about  it.  Jeffrey  Deboo 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Dec.  27, 1983 


Family-Life  Education,  New  Jersey  Style 


To  the  Editor: 

Parental  consent  and  involvement, 
in  the  design  of  family  life/sex 
education  programs  in  public 
schools  enhance  their  implementa¬ 
tion  and  acceptance,  as  your  edi¬ 
torial  “Sex,  Luck  and  the  Facts  of 
Life”  (Dec.  13)  suggests.  At  least 
that  is  the  New  J  ersey  experience. 

Almost  all  of  New  Jersey's  one 
million  public  school  children  are  re¬ 
ceiving  instruction  in  locally  de¬ 
signed  programs  that  stress  four 
separate  areas  of  study:  interper¬ 
sonal  relations,  human  reproduction 
and  human  sexuality,  responsible 
personal,  behavior  and  building 
strong  families.  , 

In  1980,  the  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Education  passed  an  administra¬ 
tive  regulation  requiring  family-life 
education  for  all  public  school  chil¬ 
dren  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
wry  school  levels.  The  regulation  ac¬ 
corded  the  parents  and  guardians  of 
.these  children  substantive  rights : 

.  •  The  right  to  representation  as  a 
group  on  the  community  curriculum 
development  committee  that  makes 
recommendations  to  the  local  school 
board. 

■  *  Tb®  right  to  receive  an  outline  of 

the  course  for  the  grade  of  their  child. 


•  The  right  to  read  the  entire 
curriculum  at  the  local  district  office. 

•  The  right  to  remove  the  child,  by 
the  use  of  a  simple  excusal  form, 
from  any  portion  of  the  course  that 
conflicts  in  any  way  with  Closely  held 
moral  or  religious  views,  without  any 
penalty  to  the  child. 

This  final  right  was  supported 
through  passage  of  a  state  law:  The 
Parents’  Right  to  Conscience  Act. 

Curriculum  for  famly-Ufe  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  developed,  district  by 
district,  by  educators  in  consultation 
with  parents,  clergy,  doctors,  older 
students  and  youth  leaders  of  the 
locaTcommunity.  .• 

Because  of  these  assurances  for 
parents  and  the  board’s  willingness  to 

support  parents  as  co-partners  with 
schools  in  providing  children  with  in¬ 
formation  in  this  area  of  study,  there 
was  little  resistance  when  the  regula- 
tioti  wem  into  effect  this  fall.  Only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  parents  are  choosing 
to  remove  their  children  from  the 
C0Urses-  Susan  Wilson 

Roberta  Knowlton 
N.J.,  Dec.  a,  1983- 
The  writers  are,  respectively,  chair- 
person  and  executive  coordinator  of 
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pears  to  be  m  m  nwod  to  make  a 


Status.  •  •  "  . 

Many  Americans  find  ft  tempting  to 
blame  fee  Reagan  Admfaterptinryfrir. 
the  erosion  of  the  superpower*  ra¬ 
tions.  the  President  and  Ins.  top  ad¬ 
visers  have  sorely  engaged  in  some 
unnecessary  and  reckless  provoca-  ■ 
dons.  Yet  tie  Kremlin’s  defiant  atti¬ 
tude  cannot  be  explained  solely  by 
Mr.  Reagan’s  actions.  There  are  pro¬ 
found  political  and  psychological  rea¬ 
sons  —  many  of  them totally  uncon¬ 
nected'  with  anything  the  United 
States  has  done  or  said  —  why  the 
Soviet  establishment  &  ill-prepared 
to  seeks,  genuine  thaw. .  - 

The  nasty  mood  to  Moscow  is 
rooted  to  a  general  cHrnatft  of  ex- 

Dimitri  K.  Stmesfc  asemor  associate 
at  the  Carnegie  Endo wrment  for  Inter¬ 
national  Peace. 


Blame  Moscow,  Too 


By  Dimitri  K.  Simes 


-  treme  amdsy  and  anger.  That  cli¬ 
mate  favors  heavyhanded  posturing 
both  at  home  and  abroad*  and  the 
United  States  serves  as  a  convenient 
villain,  deflecting  the  resentful  disil¬ 
lusionment  of  the  Soviet  people. 

-  At  the  end  of  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev’s 
rule,  the -Soviet  establishment  had 
even  less  to  cheer  about  But  there 
was  hope  then  that  the  gloomy  state 
of  affairs  wouldn’t  last  long.  It  was 
thought  that  new  leadership  would  re¬ 
verse  many  trends  unfavorable  to  the 
Kremlin,  that  new  blood  at  the  top 
would  mean  new  policies  and  new  life 
tor  the  aging  Soviet  system,  this  hope 
isnawgone.  . 

Shortly  after  Yuri  V.  Andropov  be¬ 


came  the  General  Secretary,  a  Soviet 
official  who  is  an  old  friend  of  mine 
managed  to  send  me  a  letter.  He  was 
full  of  enthusiasm.  The  new  Soviet 
leader  was  sophisticated,  decisive, 
even  humane.  He  would  understand 
the  need  to  restructure  the  economy. 
His  ascension  to  power  would  open 
unique  opportunities  to  improve  the 
American-Soviet  relationship.  It  was 
important  for  the  United  States  not  to 
miss  the  chance,  my  friend  advised. 

My  friend  is  no  wishy-washy  lib¬ 
eral.  He  insisted  that  the  Russian  peo¬ 
ple  lacked  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  therefore  needed  the  whip  of 
harsh  discipline.  He  was  also  proud  of 
Moscow's  superpower  status  and 
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Guide  It 


By  CtiarlesMcC.  Mathias 

WASHINGTON  —  In  the- words  of 
the'  Episcopal  “Bode  tf  Common. 
Prayer,”  “we  have.Ieftixndonethose 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done; 
and  we  have  dime  those  Things  Which 
we  ought  not  to  hai*e  done.”  Whether 
or  hot  that  makes  the ;  members  of . 
Congress  Episcopalians,'  it  should  at 
least  make  them  thoughtful.  "• 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of 
spending  money.  The  way  in  which 
Congress,  spends  .  other  people's 
money  is  well-establishedl  First  it ' 
determines  whether  a  project  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  desirable.  This  is  the  au¬ 
thorization.  Then  it  determines  how 
much  shonld  be  spent.  This  is  the  ap¬ 
propriation.  Tte  rubric  forbids  us  to 
appropriate  one  cent  without  author¬ 
ity. 

Yet  what  hashappeneefm  the  first 
sessicnof  the  98th  Congress?  In  many 
cases,  authorizations  were  not  enact¬ 
ed,  yet  Congress  went  ahead  and  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  anyway;' to  others, 
authorizations  painstakingly  enacted 
were  simply  ignored  when  Congress 
considered  appropriations. 

Let  us-take  just  one  example  which 
Representative  NefI  -Smith,  rDemo-. 
crovof  Iowa,  called  to  tbeatteritionof 
mgpj&ers.of  toedEJouse  ion  Nov^l6nto . 
connection  with?  a.  major"  .appropria^ 
tions-  bill:  tor  -fiscal  1984:,  "What. we 
have  here  today, "Mr.Smith  said,  “is 
a  bill  with  $7,383  billion  m  unauthor- 
ized  programs  out  of  atotalof  $105 
billion:  "In  otherwordv  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  the  raoney  m  .that  aK>ropria- 
tions  bill  was  mmatborireiLThe  agen¬ 
cies  receiving  appropriations  to  that 
bill  included  such  important  activi¬ 
ties  as  most  ,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  toe  Federal1  Trade  Com- 
missidn  and  all  of  toe  Department  of 
State. .  •, 

One  device  tout  lends  itself  to  dubi¬ 
ous  practices  Is  known  as  tjbe continu¬ 
ing  appropriations  resolution.  An 
emergency  response .  to  Congress’s  . 
failure  to.  enact ,  appropriations  "ran 
time,  a  continuing  resolution  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Congress  to  vote  against  and 
for.  Presidents  tovetoand,  therefore, 
offets  members  a  tempting  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attach  last-mtoute  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  that  have  not  received 
thorough  consideration.  This  winter, 
two  days  after  several  Government 
.  departments  ran  out  of  money,  Con- 

Charies  McC.  Mathias  is  Republican 
..  Senator  front  Maryland.  '. 


.WASHINGTON,  Jan.  7 — Only  yes¬ 
terday,  West  Germany  was  the' em¬ 
bodiment  of  frKtastriousness  and.re- 
sotae;  today,  it  is  a  nation  with  a  rag¬ 
ing  case  of  intellectual  anomie,  entre¬ 
preneurial  timidity  and  diplomatic 
desperation.'  A  Western  bulwark  is 
turninginto  aWestern  headache. 

'  The  generation  that  seized  on  the 
Marshall  Plan  to  climb  out  of  the  rub¬ 
ble  of  World  War  n  was  followed  by  a 
generation  that  replaced  the  work 
ethic  with  the  social  welfare  ethic;  in 
West  Germany  now,  government 
spending  accounts  for  more  than  half 
the  G.N.P.  (In  the  U.S.,  that  rate  is 
now  one  fourth,  . which  is  debilitating 
though  not  yet  crippling:.) 

“Germany  is  now  a- land  of.  falter¬ 
ing-  industries,”  reported  Marvin 
Kalb  on  NBC,  '“high  unemployment 
and  mounting  public  debt,  disaffected 
youth  toad  public  pessimism  —  a 
country  suddenly  tor  behind  to  the 
race  into 21sw^tury  technrtogies;” . 

But  didn’t  the  conservatives  under 
Helmut  Kohl  oust  the  socialists  last 
year?  Didn't  the  Federal  Republic, 
despite  all  toe  noise  from  the  Greens 
and  other  antodefense  demonstra¬ 
tors,  permit  toe  deployment  of  U-S. 
missiles  to  counter  the  Soviet  buildup 
In  the  East?  True  enough,  but  nobody 

can  ignore  toe  signals  of  a  weakening 
of  will.  ■  „ 

Industrially,  the.  national  letdown; 
can  be  seen  in  the  whipping  being 
delivered  by  Japanese  and  U.£  tech¬ 
nologies;  even  West  Germany's  Nix- 
dorf  computers  must  draw  on  Ameri¬ 
can  high  tech.  Bankers,  flinch  from 
venturing  capital,  and  in  biotechnolo¬ 
gy,  Hoechst  has  had  to  came  to  Har¬ 
vard. 

•pint  slump  to  bustoess-cf-the-futiH'e 
imaderditp  is  reflected  in  toe  way  the 
Federal  RepubUc  has  sought  to  shore 
up  its  old  industry.  The  Siberian  gas 
pipeline,  aproject  strengthening  the 
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pendent  on  the  Soviet  Union  forwinter 
heating,  h  toe  legacy  of  the  Sdhnitdt- 


gress  cleared  an  end-of-the-session 
omnibus  stopgap  spending  bill.  By  its 
very  nature,  such  a  measure  is  a  hast¬ 
ily  drafted  document  that  defies  de¬ 
tailed  study:  As  adopted  by  the  Senate 
to  November,  this  particular  resolu- 
tioacantatoed  f&printed  pages  and  as 
finally. eoac^i>^edj£.4p  gectasj 
It  was  therefore  not  infrequent:  td 
heara  dismayed  member  confess “ I 
did  not  know  that  was  in  toe  bill.” 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we 
ought  not  to  have  dime. 

Among  those  things  that  we  ought 
to  have  done,  raising  taxes  looms 
very  large.  Instead,  we  raised  toe 
debt  limit  to  $1.49  trillion  and  planned 
to  send  it  over  $2  trillion  in  the  next 
several  years.  The  economic  argu¬ 
ments  for  early  action  on  the  Federal 
deficit  are  well-known  but  some  of  the 
collateral  problems  developing  are 
not  One  consequence  is  the  concur¬ 
rent  trade  deficit.  High  interest  and 
hard  dollars  make  it  difficult  to  ex¬ 
port  and  easy  to  import.  American 
business  and  labor  cry  for  relief.  The 
'  root  cause  isignored  while  Band-Aids 
of  protectionist  legislation  are  ap¬ 
plied,  risking  global  retaliation. 

There  is  also  the  impact  of  the  defi¬ 
cit  on  foreign  policy.  The  servicing  of 
the  debt  will  devour  80  percent  to  100 
percent  of  Americans'  savings  and  so 
our  economy  looks  for  other  nourish¬ 
ment.  To  get  it  we  suck  toe  savings  of 
other  nations  into  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  and  starve  them  of  toe  capital 
needed  to  rekindle  their  recovery.  It 
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German 

Problem 

By  William  Safire 


Lambsdorff  regime;  now  a  new 
scheme  is  in  the  works,  put  forward  by 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl,  that  is  even 
more  morally  demeaning. 

The  West  Germans  have  decided  to 
go  into  the  merchant-of-death  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  big  way,  with  their  prime 
customer  Saudi  Arabia.  Mr.  Kohl  vis¬ 
ited  Riyadh  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
and  a  Saudi  delegation  followed  up 
with  a  shopping  tour  of  German 
plants  with  familiar  names  like  Mes- 
serschmldt-Blohm  and  Siemens. 

Israeli  sources,  rightly  concerned 
about  a  new  generation  of  German 
weapons  that  would  likely  be  used  to 
■kill.  Jews,  say  that  the  planned  pur¬ 
chases  include  Tornado  aircraft,  ad¬ 
vanced  Leopard  tanks,  Roland  U  sur¬ 
face-to-air  mobile  missile  systems 
with  target-tracking  radar,  Gepard 
antiaircraft  cannon  and  the  Martier 
aimed  personnel  carrier,  especially 
effective  for  quick  strikes  by  small 
detachments. 

Because  German  law  limits  arms 
exports  to  “regions  of  tension,”  the 
Kohl  Government,  with  businesslike 
geopolitical  strategy,  considers  toe 
[Arabian  peninsula  to  be  outside  the 
region  of  tension.  Of  course,  in  every 
Arab-Israeb  war  to  date,  the  Saudis 
have  been  belligerents;  in  any  future 
.conflict,  these  new  Saudi  panzer  divi- 
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Is  not  a  policy  that  endears  us  to 
friends  and  neighbors. 

During  the  past  year,  problems 
such  as  these  became  so  pervasive 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  asked 
two  former  Senators  to  make  recora- 


argued  that  it  was  crucial  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  cut  Ronald  Reagan 
down  to  size. 

Yet  this  official  and  many  others 
like  him  were  aware  that  a  whip  alone 
would  not  be  enough  to  resolve  the 
complex  domestic  problems  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  society.  In  foreign  policy, 
they  realized  that  constant  displays  of 
arrogant  heavy-handedness  could  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Many  such 
people  in  the  second  level  of  Soviet 
leadership  expected  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  emphasis  on  tough  internal 
discipline  would  be  coupled  with  far- 
reaching  decentralization  of  the  econ¬ 
omy.  They  anticipated  that  standing 
up  to  the  American  challenge  would 
be  accompanied  by  an  imaginative 
international  strategy  designed  first 
to  out  maneuver  Mr.  Reagan  and  then 
to  bring  him  to  toe  bargaining  table 
on  terms  favorable  to  Moscow. 

This  optimism  was  clearly  mis¬ 
placed  The  modest  economic  experi¬ 
ments  planned  for  this'  year  will  not 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  fundamental 
reform.  In  foreign  affairs,  Moscow  is 
facing  stalemate  all  around :  The  war 
in  Afghanistan  continues;  negotia¬ 
tions  with  China  are  staUed;  in  the 
Middle  East,  despite  all  toeir  aid  to 
Syria,  toe  Russians  have  little  lever¬ 
age  over  Damascus.  Nor  have  Soviet 
designs  to  split  America  from  West¬ 
ern  Europe  met  with  success.  The 
Communist  political  machinery  is 
once  again  failing  to  deliver  —  and 
the  Soviet  elite  is  well  aware  of  it. 

Significantly,  toe  Russians  no 
longer  claim  that  an  international 
“correlation  of  forces”  is  changing  in 
their  favor.  On  occasion  they  even 
admit  that  the  decline  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  international  appeal  is  rooted 
in  doubts  about  the  Soviet  model  of 
economic  development.  It  is  this 
sense  of  vulnerability  mixed  with 
anger  that  colors  the  Soviet  response 
to  the  Reagan  Administration. 

At  this  moment  of  transition,  then, 
the  Soviet  Union  represents  neither  a 
terrible  danger  nor  an  exciting  diplo¬ 
matic  opportunity  for  the  United 
States.  The  Soviet  ruling  group  feels 
overextended  and  unappreciated  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Facing  the 
United  States  eyeball-to-eyeball  is  the 
last  thing  on  the  Kremlin's  mind,  un¬ 
less  escalation  and  miscalculation 
pushes  it  further  into  a  corner.  Nor, 
however,  does  the  Soviet  leadership 
seem  committed  to  seeking  a  peace¬ 
ful  engagement  with  Washington. 
From  Moscow's  point  of  view,  the 
best  way  to  deal  with  the  United 
States  today  is  stonewalling  rather 
than  accommodation. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko  are  expected  to  talk  in 
Stockholm  on  Jan.  18.  They  may  even 
politely  smile  at  each  other  for  the 
sake  of  diplomacy  and  the  benefit  of 
worried  West  Europeans.  But  diplo¬ 
matic  handshakes  do  not  mean  recon¬ 
ciliation  —  just  as  diplomatic  chill 
does^i^ft'^faeah>war.,:■::';'■ 1  -  ”  "  •-  ~  ■" 
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Reagan’s  Appointees 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  7— President 
Reagan  has  his  own  personal  style  of 
government.  He  points  the  way  on 
television,  defines  his  destination 
without  a  map,  and  leaves  toe  driving 
toothers. 

It's  not  a  bad  system,  probably  bel¬ 
ter  than  the  presumption  of  some  of 
his  predecessors,  who  pretended  they 
could  do  everything  by  themselves. 
But  it  depends  on  toe  people  he 
chooses,  or  allows  others  to  choose,  to 
do  the  driving. 

And  on  this  fundamental  use  of  ap¬ 
pointive  power.  President  Reagan 
has  been  indifferent,  if  not  careless, 
and  not  even  fair  to  himself.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  he  is  constantly  being  sur¬ 
prised  when  his  appointees  get  in 
trouble  and  are  forced,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  resign. 

The  latest  example  is  Paul  Thayer, 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
checked  out  24  hours  before  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission 
charged  that  he  had  leaked  inside 
financial  information  to  his  friends 
before  he  was  appointed  to  toe  key  job 
of  administering  the  finances  of  the 
Pentagon. 

Who  chose  Mr.  Thayer,  and  who 
screened  and  passed  him  when  he 
was  already  under  investigation?  The 
President  doesn't  say,  and  may  not 
even  know,  but  one  thing  we  do  know: 
When  his  appointees  get  in  trouble. 
Mr. Reagan  defends  them  almost  to 
the  end.  but  (hen  shows  them  out  the 
door  with  a  wave  and  a  smile  and  a 
letter  of  sad  gratitude  for  their  serv¬ 
ice. 

This  is  what  he  did  with  Secretary 
of  State  Alexander  Haig,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  Watt  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency  Adminis¬ 
trator  Anne  Eurford,  among  others. 
He  sympathizes  and  is  kindly  to  them 
if  they  fail,  even  if  they  fail  carrying 
out  his  policies,  but  if  they  embarrass 
him,  he  edges  them  oul  toe  door,  and 
is  so  gentle  with  them  that  they  don't 
slam  it  when  they  leave.  This  is  one  of 
his  many  personal  gifts.  The  trouble 
is  that  he  is  so  casual  about  his  ap¬ 
pointive  power. 

The  Republican  Party  has  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  most  of  the  legal  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  of  the  nation,  but  Mr. 
Reagan  has  not  really  tapped  this 
vast  source  of  talent.  Instead,  he  has 
chosen  many  of  his  key  White  House 
staff  and  even  members  of  his  Cabi¬ 
net  from  the  narrow  scope  of  his  Cali¬ 
fornia  friends. 

It's  hard  to  remember  when  any 
President  had  so  many  friends  in  key 
positions.  Mr.  Reagan’s  Secretary  of 
State,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  “the  ■  Interior,  Attorney '  Gen¬ 


eral,  toe  United  States  overseas 
propaganda  director,  and  also  key 
White  House  officials,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  James  Baker,  are  all  acquaint¬ 
ances,  if  not  ail  cronies. 

Considering  what  he  might  have 
done  with  his  power  to  appoint  toe 
best  servants  of  toe  nation,  from  even 
within  his  own  party,  let  alone  the 
"partnership”  he  is  always  talking 
about  with  the  Democrats  —  his 
record  is  a  disappointment. 

His  ambassadorial  appointments  at 
a  time  of  critical  foreign  puzzles,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  socially  accept¬ 
able  but  professionally  ineffective 
and  often  an  embarrassment. 

To  deal  with  the  controversies  over 
Social  Security,  nuclear  missiles  and 
Central  America,  he  has  had  to  reach 
out  to  private  citizens  he  rejected  as 
members  of  his  Administration. 

You  have  to  give  him  credit.  When 
he’s  stuck,  he  switches.  Unlike  most 
politicians,  he  doesn’t  choke  on  his  own 


Chosen  from  the 
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baloney.  He  compromises  as  he  did  on 
the  gas  pipeline  and  on  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  and  will  undoubtedly  do  on  his  pro¬ 
posal  that  next  year’s  defense  budget 
be  raised  by  another  17  percent. 

But  while  he  talks  amiably  about  a 
‘‘partnership”  with  the  Democrats  on 
foreign  and  domestic  policy,  he  keeps 
his  appointive  power  to  himself  and 
his  conservative  philosophy,  and  this 
may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  of  the  coming  Presi¬ 
dential  election. 

For  given  the  age  and  frailty  of  the 
members  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  is  elected  this  November 
will  likely  be  obliged  to  nominate  four 
or  five  new  justices  who  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
probably  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
long  after  all  the  present  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  are  gone. 

Accordingly,  it's  interesting  what 
Ronald  Reagan,  Fritz  Mondale  and 
Jesse  Jackson  are  saying.  But  what 
they  might  do,  particularly  whom 
they  might  appoint  to  the  Cabinet,  the 
White  House  staff  and  especially  the 
Supreme  Court,  may  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rest  of  toe  80‘s  and  even 
to  the  lives  of  .our  children ^ftetweeh' 
‘■now  and  tfie  en&iif  the^eAto-fy.-"-***- " 


ness.  James  Pearson  and  Abraham 
D.  Ribicoff  consulted  and  cogitated 
and  came  up  with  a  report  that  con¬ 
tained  28  major  recommendations  to 
reform  Senate  procedures.  Among 
them  were  several  that  addressed  the 
inefficient  and  ineffective  budget  pro¬ 
cess,  including  recommendations  to 
Institute  a  two-year  budget  process, 
combat  nongerm ane  amendments  to 
appropriations  bills  and  enhance  the 
prospects  for  adequate  and  timely  de¬ 
bate  on  spending  measures.  To  date, 
none  of  them  has  been  debated,  much 
less  adopted. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  ex¬ 
isting  so  long  in  the  web  of  their  own 
contriving  that  they  have  had  no  time 
for  thought  about  how  to  escape  from 
the  trap.  They  need  help  and  the  only 
source  of  help  is  the  American  people. 
Voters  must  tell  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  slow  down  and  get 
back  to  basics.  The  Pearson-Ribicoff 
Report  deserves  serious  consideration. 
Without  that,  toe  Congress  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  those  things  it  ought  not  to 
have  done  and  to  leave  undone  those 
things  it  ought  to  have  done.  The 
American  people  deserve  better. 


sions,  probably  driven  by  Palestin¬ 
ians  or  hired  hands  from  East  Ger¬ 
many,  would  be  sent  to  Jordan  or 
Syria  for  use  against  Israel  in  what 
King  Fahd  still  refers  to  as  the 
"jihad,"  or  “holy  war.” 

Curiously,  the  prospect  of  supply¬ 
ing  German  means  of  exterminating 
Jews  to  a  nation  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Israel  does  not  overly  trouble  the 
West  German  “peace  movement”; 
no  demonstrations  protesting  this 
sale  to  the  jihad  by  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  genocide  generation 
have  been  organized  in  front  of  de¬ 
fense  plants.  Guilt  is  evidently  not  as 
important  as  gelt. 

Chancellor  Kohl  will  travel  to  Is¬ 
rael  in  a  couple  of  weeks  to  assure 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  that  the  Leop¬ 
ard  tanks  are  “defensive”  weapons. 
He  will  point  to  the  precedent  of 
American  Awa.cs  sales  and  join  Mr. 
Reagan  in  hailing  the  glories  of  even- 
handedness.  He  will  probably  reas¬ 
sert  his  devotion  to  a  “special  rela¬ 
tionship”  between  the  German  people 
and  the  survivors  of  Nazi  terror,  add¬ 
ing  the  German  equivalent  of  “sorry, 
Yitzak— business  is  business.” 

West  Germany,  in  its  economic 
bind,  seeks  markets  in  the- Soviet 
East  and  the  Arab  world ;  by  so  doing, 
it  lowers  its  moral  position  and  pan¬ 
ders  to  the  weakeners  of  its  will,  caus¬ 
ing  its  allies  to  reassess  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  Bom’s  commitments. 

“The  German  Problem”  is  not 
merely  the  concern  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  in  NATO;  it  is  the  loss  of  spirit 
afflicting  today’s  Germans. 

Semi-correction:  The  C.I.A.  takes  ex¬ 
ception  to  my  assertion  that  it  rou¬ 
tinely  records  telephone  calls,  point¬ 
ing  to  Sec.  2.4  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  12333  not  authorizing 
“monitoring  devices.”  If  this  is  true, 
not  even  the  C.I.A.  considers  it  per¬ 
missible  to  tape  callers  toe  way  the 
director  of  the  U.S.I.A.  has  been 
doing. 
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Every  message  is  at  the  mercy 
of  its  environment. 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  wo  forces:  * 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

This  ediroriai  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability  . 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message-  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
TheTimes.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  even*  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it. 
framing  it,  separating  ii  from  the  crowd. 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 
environment  do  the  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  and 

services  in  the  world. 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years. 
McLuhan  mis  right.  The  medium  is  the 
message. 


These  times  demand  TheTimes. 
Sbc^cUrjlork  Stmcs 
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‘El  Norte’:  On  Screen  and  in  Reality,  a  Story  of  Struggle 

Arts  & 
Leisure 


By  ANNETTE  INSDORF 

1 1  ■  n  order  to  get  films  made  about 

fl  Latin  America,  you  have  to 

■  have  Americans  in  the  center  of 

m  the  story/'  lamented  Gregory 

■  Nava,  the  director  of  “El 
Norte/'  “I  have  nothing  against 
‘Missing'  or  ‘Under  Fire/  but  it  both¬ 
ers  me  that  all  the  major  characters 
are  American  and  you  don’t  get  to 
know  the  people  to  whom  things  are 
really  happening  down  there." 

Consequently,  he  and  his  producer' 
wife,  Anna  Thomas,  worked  outside 
the  Hollywood  structure  in  making 
their  movie  “El  Norte."  In  it,  Amer¬ 
icans  are  peripheral  to  the  action,  and 
the  United  States  is  a  foreign  and  ex¬ 
otic  locale — traditional  land  of  prom¬ 
ise  rather  than  the  center  and  the 
point  of  reference. 

This  drama  —  a  kind  of  cross  be¬ 
tween  “The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  and 
the  rich  textures  of  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez's  tales  —  focuses  on  two  op¬ 
pressed  but  hopeful  Guatemalan  In¬ 
dians  who  flee  to  the  United  States. 

Moving  from  tableaux  of  Mayan 
village  life  to  the  seedy  hovels  of  Ti¬ 
juana,  to  Southern  California’s  ex¬ 
hilarating,  confusing  and  often  dehu¬ 
manizing  possibilities  for  illegal  im¬ 
migrants,  “El  Norte"  is  like  three 
stories  in  one. 

It  tells  the  story  of  Rosa  (Zaide  Sil¬ 
via  Gutierrez)  and  her  brother  En¬ 
rique  (David  Villalpando);  after  los¬ 
ing  their  parents  in  military  raids, 
they  leave  Guatemala  for  the  free¬ 
dom  they  think  they  will  find  “up 
north."  In  Tijuana,  they  must  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  Mexicans  in  order  to  find  a 
coyote  (someone  to  take  them  across 
the  border).  And  once  in  California, 
they  “adjust” — to  loss  as  well  as  suc¬ 
cess. 

But  making  a  film  which  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  authenticity  about  the  locale 
and  Guatemalan  characters  turned 
out  to  be  an  experience  fraught  with 
difficulties.  The  filmmakers  encoun¬ 
tered  adventures  almost  as  harrow¬ 
ing  as  those  experienced  by  their 
characters  but  emerged  unscathed 
and  with  a  film  that  has  already 
earned  acclaim. 

The  origins  of  “El  Norte"  can  be 
traced  to  the  director’s  own  child¬ 
hood:  “I'm  from  San  Diego,  but  I 
come  from  a  border  family,”  ex¬ 


Zaide  Silvia  Gutierrez,  at  far  left,  and  David  Villalpando,  at  center,  play  brother  and 
sister  who  flee  Guatemala  after  their  father’s  death  and  make  their  way  to  the  United 
States  in  “El  Norte.” 


plained  the  34-year-old  filmmaker 
during  a  recent  trip  to  New  York.  “1 
have  relatives  in  Tijuana.  As  a  kid,  1 
crossed  the  border  several  times  a 
week,  often  wondering  who  lived  in 
all  those  cardboard  shacks  on  the 
Mexican  side." 

As  he  got  older,  Mr.  Nava  realized 
that  “the  border  is  unique  —  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  an  industri¬ 
alized  first-world  nation  shares  the 
border  with  a  third-world  country.  In 
California,  it’s  just  a  fence:  on  one 
side  are  the  Tijuana  slums,  on  the 
other  side  —  San  Diego.  It’s  so  graph¬ 
ic!  This  was  the  germ  of  the  story." 

While  films  about  explosive  situa¬ 
tions  in  Latin  America  are  often  criti¬ 
cized  for  being  dogmatically  ideologi¬ 
cal,  the  filmmakers  insisted  that  “El 
Norte"  is  not  a  political  film  but  “a 


human  drama,  a  journey  through  cul¬ 
tural  layerings,"  in  Mr.  Nava's 
words.  Mr.  Nava  and  Miss  Thomas 
were  attracted  to  the  Mayan  Indians 
of  Guatemala  because  of  their  rooted¬ 
ness  to  the  land,  their  striking  and 
well-preserved  traditions  and  their 
growing  number  of  refugees. 

Whereas  the  original  protagonists 
were  to  have  been  Mexican,  making 
Guatemalan  Indians  the  focus  of  “El 
Norte"  enabled  Mr.  Nava  to  correct  a 
pervasive  misunderstanding:  “So 
much  attention  is  given  to  ancient 
pre-Columbian  cultures  —  the  ruins 
which  suggest  the  end  of  a  civilization 
—  that  people’s  understanding  ends 
with  archeology,"  he  said.  “But  there 
are  millions  of  people  whc  still  dress 
th3t  way  and  follow  those  customs. 
The  Indians  are  still  there,  but  they¬ 
’re  now  the  victims  of  a  tremendous 


In  Hollywood,  the  Marriage  of 


By  ALJEAN  HARMETZ 

LOS  ANGELES 

In  1938,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  had 
120  actors  and  actresses  under 
contract,  including  Clark  Gable, 
Greta  Garbo,  Robert  Benchley, 
Dame  May  Whitty,  Judy  Garland, 
and  Freddie  Bartholomew.  Nearly  a 
hundred  writers  and  directors  were 
under  contract  to  M-G-M  that  year, 
too.  And  1938  was  hardly  a  peak  year 
during  the  golden  era  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  studio  system. 

The  power  that  the  studios  com¬ 
mand  is  hardly  what  it  used  to  be.  But 
during  the  last  six  months,  an  inter¬ 
esting  thing  has  happened:  Three  co¬ 
medians  who  are  also  motion  picture 
stars  —  Richard  Pryor,  Eddie  Mur¬ 
phy  and  Michael  Keaton  —  have  been 
tied  to  almost  exclusive  long-term 
contracts,  something  reminiscent  of 
—  though  very  different  from  —  the 
glory  days  of  the  movie  studios  40 
years  ago. 

The  faded  photograph  that  best 
captures  that  era  came  at  the  very 
end,  published  in  Life  magazine  on 
Feb.  28.  1949.  To  celebrate  its  25th 
birthday,  M-G-M  had  assembled  58  of 
its  stars  —  from  Ethel  Barrymore 
and  Ava  Gardner  to  Fred  Astaire, 
Katharine  Hepburn,  and  Frank  Sina¬ 
tra.  “More  stars  than  there  are  in 
heaven"  was  the  studio's  motto,  and 
M-G-M  intended  to  make  67  movies 
during  the  next  15  months. 

It  didn’t  happen.  By  the  early  1950's 
the  studios  had  collapsed  under  two 
almost  simultaneous  blows  —  televi¬ 
sion  and  a  Justice  Department  decree 
forcing  them  to  sell  their  theaters. 
Television  brought  free  entertain¬ 
ment  into  everyone’s  living  room. 
Without  their  own  theaters,  studios  no 
longer  had  an  automatic  way  of  get¬ 
ting  money  back  on  ail  the  movies, 
they  made,  even  the  stinkers. 

Although  the  movie  industry  has 
often  yearned  publicly  for  the  old 
days  —  Francis  Coppola,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  bought  a  nine-acre  studio  in  the 
heart  of  Hollywood  a  few  years  ago  in 
order  to  re-create  the  old  system,  and 
every  decade  Universal  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  “new  talent"  contract  pro¬ 
gram  —  the  studio  system,  with  its 
old  authoritarianism,  has  stubbornly 
remained  as  dead  as  the  dodo  bird 
and  passenger  pigeon  that  it  followed 
into  oblivion.  Mr.  Coppola’s  Zoetrope, 
which  put  four  promising  actors 
under  long-term  contract,  is  bank¬ 
rupt;  and  somehow  the  new  talent 
programs,  which  tried  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  beginning  actors,  never 
worked. 

But  last  May,  in  what  could  be  a 
more  successful  variation,  Columbia 
entered  into  a  five-year  arrangement 
worth  some  $40  million  with  Richard 
Pryor,  who  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
today’s  top  three  stars  in  terms  of 
drawing  audiences  into  movie  thea¬ 
tres.  In  June,  Paramount  offered 
Eddie  Murphy,  the  22-year-old  star  of 


the  surprise  box-office  hit  "48  Hrs.," 
roughly  $15  million  plus  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  revenues  of  his  films  in 
return  for  making  his  next  five  mov¬ 
ies  at  that  studio.  And  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  20th  Century- Fox  signed 
Michael  Keaton,  who  is  given  most  of 
the  credit  for  turning  last  summer’s 
“Mr.  Mom"  into  a  commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  to  a  contract  which  guarantees 
that  four  of  his  next  five  films  will  be 
made  at  Fox. 

•  Robert  Cort,  production  vice-presi¬ 
dent  at  20th  Century-Fox,  said  he 
thought  a  few  such  exclusive  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  healthy  for  both  the 
actor  and  the  studio.  He  quickly 
added,  "We  don't  make  enough  pic¬ 
tures  today  to  keep  large  numbers  of 
actors  under  contract." 

In  1939.  for  example,  M-G-M  made 
41  movies.  In  1982,  M-G-M  made  11 
movies  and,  in  addition,  released  "In¬ 
chon"  and  “The  Beastmaster,"  mov¬ 
ies  made  elsewhere.  In  1982,  Fox  only 
made  eight  movies  of  its  own  and  re¬ 
leased  an  additional  10  movies  made 
by  independent. 

"We  spend  enormous  amounts  of 
time  trying  to  set  up  projects,  trying 
to  make  deals,"  Mr.  Cort  said.  “It's 
in  the  studio's  best  interest  and  the 
actor's  best  interest  to  have  a  home 
together.  It's  like  getting  married 
takes  away  a  lot  of  the  time  spent  dat¬ 
ing.  And  when  you  get  married,  you 
have  a  chance  of  building  something 
over  the  long  haul." 

Mr.  Keaton,  too,  used  the  imagery 
of  marriage.  “When  it  was  first 
brought  up,"  the  actor  said,  “1  wasn't 
sure  I  wanted  to  do  it.  I'm  not  crazy 
about  confinement,  so  I  was  in  no 
hurry  to  get  into  that  kind  of  mar¬ 
riage.  I  have  enough  trouble  figuring 
out  the  one  marriage  I’m  already  in.” 
Mr.  Keaton  said  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  accept  after  he  was  assured  he 
would  have  "creative  imput"  into  his 
movies  and  might  possibly  be  allowed 
to  direct  one  of  them. 

Michael  Eisner,  president  of  Para¬ 
mount  Pictures,  said  of  his  studio's 
arrangment  with  Eddie  Murphy,  “If 
you  had  asked  me  a  year  ago  if  I 
would  ever  have  made  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  I  would  have  said 
‘Never!  ’  But  when  we  saw  the  results 
of  ‘48  Hrs.  ’  and  the  rushes  on  his  next 
film,  ‘Trading  Places/  we  said, 
‘Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  have  him  ex¬ 
clusive?'  Now  anyone  who  wants  to 
make  a  picture  with  Eddie  Murphy 
has  to  come  to  Paramount  and  make 
their  movie  here." 

“It  won't  be  a  trend  because  1  don’t 
think  there  are  enough  of  those  versa¬ 
tile  talents  around  to  make  many 
such  deals,”  said  Guy  McEIwaine, 
president  of  Columbia  Pictures. 

Although  it  is  probably  no  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  two  of  the 
three  men  are  black,  it  is  not  acciden¬ 
tal  that  all  three  actors  placed  under 
long-term  contract  are  comedians. 
"It  reflects  the  importance  of  comedy 
to  the  studios,”  said  Mr.  Cort.  "Also, 
there  is  greater  interchangeability 


among  dramatic  actors.  Right  now, 
we’re  casting  a  role  fora  new  science- 
fiction  movie,  ‘The  Enemy  Mind/ 
Kurt  Russell,  Dennis  Quaid,  Michael 
Douglas,  Ed  Harris,  Mandy  Patinkin, 
Tom  Berenger,  Kevin  Kline,  Eric 
Roberts,  Peter  Weller  and  Treat  Wil¬ 
liams  could  all  play  it.  For  a  dra¬ 
matic  role,  if  you  don't  get  actor  A, 
you  can  easily  convince  yourself  you 
can  make  the  movie  with  actor  B.  But 
it’s  not  so  easy  to  find  someone  who 
can  play  leading  man  comedy." 

Just  as  Paramount  decided  to  forge 
exclusive  links  with  Mr.  Murphy 
after  seeing  bits  and  pieces  of  “Trad¬ 
ing  Places,"  Fox  decided  on  Mr.  Kea¬ 
ton  after  viewing  an  incomplete 
rough  cut  of  "Johnny  Dangerously,” 
a  spoof  of  gangster  films  scheduled 
for  release  later  this  year. 

In  recent  years,  such  actor- writer- 
directors  as  Mel  Brooks  and  Woody 
.Allen  have  made  exclusive  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  single  studio,  Mr. 
Brooks  with  Fox  and  Mr.  Allen  with 
the  executives  who  ran  United  Artists 
and  who  now  own  Orion.  In  addition, 
some  actors  have  tended  simply  to 
stay  at  a  studio  where  they  have  a 
comfortable  relationship  with  the 
people  in  charge.  For  example.  Clint 
Eastwood  has  made  all  but  one  of  his 
movies  over  the  last  12  years  at 
Warner  Bros.,  but  he  has  no  formal 
arrangement  with  the  studio. 

The  exclusive  deals  with  Mr. 
Pryor.  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Keaton 
differ  in  important  ways  from  the 
days  when  actors  were  indentured  to 
a  studio  under  a  seven-year  contract. 

In  those  days,  even  the  biggest 
stars  were  expected  to  do  what  they 
were  told.  During  the  1930's,  Bette 
Davis  and  James  Cagney  were  con¬ 
stantly  suspended  without  pay  by 
Warner  Bros,  for  refusing  roles.  In 
1936,  Miss  Davis  spent  $30,000  testing 
the  contract  system  in  court  and  lost. 
Until  1944,  if  an  actor  or  actress  was 
suspended,  the  months  he  or  she 
spent  on  the  sidelines  were  added  to 
the  contract,  so  a  seven-year  contract 
could  be  stretched  to  eight  or,  occa¬ 
sionally,  nine  years. 

In  1943.  when  Olivia  de  Havil land's 
contract  was  up,  Warner  Bros,  at¬ 
tempted  to  tack  on  the  six  months  she 
had  been  suspended.  After  an  18- 
month  legal  battle.  Miss  de  Haviliand 
won. 

.As  a  rather  typical  way  of  disciplin¬ 
ing  an  unruly  star,  L.  B.  Mayer  pun¬ 
ished  Clark  Gable  in  1934  by  loaning 
him  to  a  poverty  row  studio,  Colum¬ 
bia.  In  that  case  the  punishment 
backfired.  The  movie  Gable  was 
forced  Lo  make,  “It  Happened  One 
Night,"  won  him  an  Academy  Award 
as  best  actor.  When  an  actor  was 
loaned  out,  it  was  the  studio,  not  the 
actor,  who  got  Lhe  extra  money. 

Nobody  is  about  to  loan  out  Mr. 
Pryor,  Mr.  Murphy  or  Mr.  Keaton 
without  his  permission.  Indeed,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Paramount  and  Fox  have  en¬ 
ticed  the  three  comedians  by  also 
providing  a  home  for  their  personal 
managers  and  production  companies. 


onslaught  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico. 
And  in  Brazil,  every  time  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Amazon  is  cleared  out, 
some  untouched  tribe  is  wiped  out.” 

The  makers  of  “El  Norte"  learned 
about  these  matters  from  years  of  re¬ 
search,  much  of  it  conducted  among 
exiles  in  California.  According  to  Mr. 
Nava,  *  There  are  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  refugees  from  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Los  Angeles  alone.  Nobody 
knows  the  exact  number,  but  a  recent 
TV  inquiry  estimated  300,000-400,000. 
In  our  own  research,  we  came  across 
a  community  of  Mayans  from  Guate¬ 
mala  —  5,000  from  one  village — now 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  original  village, 
which  is  now  dead,  had  15,000.  That 
happens  to  a  lot  of  places:  The  village 
is  rubbed  out.  I  was  very  moved  by 
these  people  who  had  been  so  tied  to 
their  land  and  I  felt  this  is  where  the 
story  should  start." 

Miss  Thomas  interjected,  “Any 
issue  would  be  better  served  by  an  in¬ 
volving  and  dramatic  story  than  a 
lecture:  Nobody  goes  to  movies  to 
hear  a  lecture.  We  didn't  want  ‘El 
Norte*  to  look  like  a  docu-drania,  or 


have  any  stylistic  elements  that 
would  remind  people  of  journalism  or 
4  rough-around-  r  h  e-edges  ’  documen¬ 
tary.  The  style  we  aimed  for  is  the 
dream  realism  that  comes  from  the 
Mayan  culture."  For  Mr.  Nava,  “The 
Mayans’  dress,  language,  mythology 
and  religion  are  very  strong  —  a  fer¬ 
tile  field  from  which  their  magical 
culture  comes." 

Miss  Thomas  and  Mr.  Nava  began 
their  career,  and  their  relationship  in 
film  school  at  U.C.L.A.  and  have  been 
married  eight  years.  “We  Like  to 
work  together,  but  always  in  different 
ways,"  Miss  Thomas  said.  On  their 
two  previous  and  critically-ac¬ 
claimed  independent  features,  re- 
sponsibilites  varied:  For  "The  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Am  an,"  a  medieval  tale, 
Mr.  Nava  produced  and  directed 
while  his  wife  co-wrote  the  screen¬ 
play;  “The  Haunting  of  M,"  shot  in 
Scotland,  was  produced,  directed  and 
written  by  Miss  Thomas,  with  her 
husband  as  cinematographer. 

They  spent  two  years-  trying  to 
raise  money  for  “El  Norte”  but  did 
*  not,  in  her  words,  “pursue  studios  and 
TV  networks  actively  —  because  we 
knew  that  much  of  what  makes  ‘El 
Norte’  right  and  wonderful  would 
have  to  be  changed  if  made  in  a  studio 
situation.” 

For  example,  Mr.  Nava  pointed  out 
that  language  was  an  issue:  “This 
particular  film  cannot  be  all  in  Eng¬ 
lish  because  the  point  is  the  lack  of 
understanding  when  Rosa  and  En¬ 
rique  come  to  the  States.  And  what 
has  been  the  accepted  way  for  them 
to  speak  in  films?  Broken  English 
with  an  accent  that  makes  them  seem 
stupid — when  in  fact  they  speak  their 
own  language  fluently.  I  love  the 
variations  of  the  Spanish  language  — 
between  how  Guatemalans,  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  Chicanes  speak.” 

Another  point  of  contention  in  Hol¬ 
lywood  was  that  the  leading  parts 
should  be  cast  with  American  stars: 
“It  was  suggested  that  *E1  Norte* 
could  be  made  with  Brooke  Shields 
and  Robby  Benson,  or  someone  like 
that,”  Miss  Thomas  recalled  with  a 
hearty,  laugh,  "but  I  didn’t  find  that 


appropriate.”  The  director  threw,  up 
his  hands  and  said,  “the  whole  point 
of  the  film  is  to  make  people  under¬ 
stand  someone  coming  from  another 
culture - 

“Tne  next  line  of  thought."  he  con¬ 
tinued,  "was  to  add  an  American  part 
for  a  known  name  —  like  ‘let’s  make 
the  border  guard  more  important.’ 
But  he’s  not  the  story!  These  ideas 
were  unacceptable  to  me,  so  we  put 
the  script  aside  and  started  working 
on  another  project.”  In  the  interim, 
however,  Lindsay  Law  of  FBS’s 
American  Playhouse  series  had  seen 
a  copy  of  the  “El  Norte"  screenplay. 
He  said  yes. 

“After  so  many  no’s,  ft  was  a 
shock,"  Mr.  Nava  admitted.  “We  had 
to  guarantee  the  production,  of  the 
film  in  order  to  keep  control."  he 
said,  “which  means  you  either  de¬ 
liver  a  finished  product  or  give  back 
all  the  money'  Once  American  Play¬ 
house  put  up  approximately  half  the 
funds,  it  was  relatively  easy  to  get  the 
rest.” 

Most  of  the  actors  selected  for  “El. 
Norte”  were  Mexican,  including  the 
two  young  leads,  and  many  smaller 
parts  were  taken  by  Guatemalan  no¬ 
nactors.  The  choice  of  location  and 
visual  style  was  hardly  typical  for  a 
low-budget  film.  According  to  Miss 
Thomas,  “Usually  people  choose- be¬ 
tween  an  exotic  location  and  highly 
sophisticated  technique,  inctytding 
lighting.  We  felt  we  had  to  have  both 
the  real  location  and  a  35  millimeter 
crew  in  that  location. 

They  could  not  film  in  Guatemala  - 
and  therefore  shot  mostly  in  Chiapas 
—  the  southernmost  state  of  Mexico 
which  borders  Guatemala  —  where 
the  crew  of  “El  Norte”  came  up 
against  extraordinary  obstacles.  “In 
its  landscape,  culture  and  social  prob¬ 
lems,  Chiapas  is  like  Guatemala  — 
it’s  ready  to  blow,"  Mr.  Nava  ob¬ 
served.  “Our  Mexican  crew  warned 
us  against  going  there  and  they 
turned  out  to  be  right/* 


Annette  Insdorf,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Columbia  and  Yale,  is  the 
author  of  “ Indelible  Shadows:  Film, 
and  the  Holocaust/*  •  •  ;• 
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DAVID  BEN-GURION  baa-8 
dream:  settling  one  million  Jews  in; 
the  Nqgev  Desert.  Now,  10  years 
after  Ben-GurionY  death  —  and 
despite  the  great  .technological 
prides  that  have  T»en  made  —..die. 
desert  is  home  to  only'  seven  per 
cent  of  Israel’s  population.  Why  did 
the  dream -go  wrong? 

.  In  1 950,  Beersheba  had  only 
8,300  inhabitants.  A  year  later,  the- 
first  development  town  in  Israel, 
Yeroham,  established  35 
kilometres  to  the  south-east:  By 
1965,  when  Beersheba’s  population  . 
had  grown  to  65,200,  Yeroham  had 
managed  to  attract  just  6,500  souls, 
all  ol  them  new  imnugrants  and 
most  of  them  poor  and  unskilled. 

While  Beersheba’s  population 
has  since  doubled,  Yeroham  is 
fighting  hard  to  keep  its  1965  pop¬ 
ulation  level. 

Other  development  towns  fol¬ 
lowed  Yeroham,  but  only  one  — 
Dimona  —  managed  *  to  become 
viable  in  its  own  right. 

For  the  most  part,  the  industry 
that  was  located  in  these  towns 
relied  heavily  on  government  sub¬ 
sidies:  as  one  such  industrialist  put 
it,  “f  am  the  pressured  pioneer 
hahalutz  halahutz). 

Meanwhile,  the  self-image  of. the;' 
ownspeople  was  .  low  and 
feteriorating.  They  were  •  .isolated, . 
rom  the  mainstream  of  Israeli 
ocieiy  by  more  than  distance  ~ 
hey  had  a  different  culture,  spoke  a* 
lifferent  language.  And  they  were 
atally  dependent  an  government 
irgessc.  - 

Before  long,  the  dependence  had 
ecome  an  addiction:. “They  are 
iper-dependent  on  government 
rtutions,”  says  Leah  £hamir- 
hinan,  who  is  completing 'her  doc- 
>rate  on  the  suitability  of  industries 
t  non-metropolitan  communities. ' 
This  is  the  way  they  were  created  . 
nd  this  is  the  way  they  are  ruled/* 

VEN  ARAD,  a  planner's  paradise 
at  was  designed  to  avoid  the  mis-: 
kes  of  Yeroham  and  that  boasts 
e  highest  per  capita  income  in 
rael  today,  is  facing  problem^- on 
e  eve  of  its  third  decade. 

“I  am  pessimistic,*' .  says  Arad, 
ayor  Avrahain  Shobat,  who  coo- 
itcntly  receives  the  largest  ma¬ 
nly  of  any  local  government 
y  where  in  the  cbiintry.'  He  has  the  ■ 
ople’s  support,  but  he  knows  that 
does  not  have  the  government's 
pport. 

Shohat  points  out  that  since  1977, 
e  number  of  housing  units  built  in 
e  entire  Negev  region,  including 
sersheba,  has  steadily  and 
astically  declined.  For  1984,  He 
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says,  only  250  such  units  are  on  the 
drawing  .boards.  •• 

..  “The  Negev  is  facing  a  disaster  in 
terms  'of  population  growth.  Many 
settlements  will  be --destroyed.  The 
only  solution  is  to  bring 
sophisticated  industry  to  the  area 
and  give  it  a  priority  status  once 
again.” 

The  figures  bear  him  out.  There 
has  been  a  steady  decline-in  popula¬ 
tion..  in  most  of  the  Negev's  towns. 
Apart  from  Arad,  which  has 
managed  to  attract  a  fair  number  of 
Yamit  evacuees,  natural  growth  is 
more  than  offset  by  people  leaving 
for  the  big  dries. 

.  Alignment  MK.  Jacques  Amir, 
until  recently  the  in  ayor  of  Dimona, 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  a 
Negev  Law,  which  would-  involve 
massive  government  intervention.- 
Making  the  Negev  as  attractive 
to  investors  as  Judea  and  Samaria,  it 
is  argued,  -will  result  in  a  boom. 

Such  a  boom  waa_expected  in  the 
wake  df  the  IDFs  redeployment  in 
the  'region  following  the  pullback 
froip  'Sinai,  but  it  failed  to 
materialize! 

BUT  IS: THIS  realistic?  Is  govern¬ 
ment  action  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
Negev’s  development?  . 

At  a  -  workshop  on  “Transfer,  of 
Technology*'  in  Tel  Aviv  this  month 
(which  was  organized  as  a  part  of 
the  sixth!  world  conference  of 
engineers  and  architects),  some  of 
Israel's  leading  industrialists  gave 
honest  and  uniform  answers  to  the 
question:  why  does  industry  hot  set 
tip  branches  in  the  Negev. 

.  They  pointed  out  that  Israel's 
developing  areas  do  not  have  their 
own  markets,  and  therefore  setting 
up  branches  in  such  areas  would 
serve  to  compete  for  the  same 
market  with  the  parent  company, 
thus  jeopardizing  profits. 

Also,  there  is  not  enough  trained 
personnel  in  these  towns.  The 
highly  skilled  engineers  and  the  ex¬ 
pert  technical  staff  needed  for 
'  modern  enterprises  -simply  do  not 
abound  in  the  peripheral  areas.  The 
ortiy  solution  lies  “on  the  national, 
spcfal  and  educational  lever*  — 
again,  government  intervention. 

Communications  constitute  a  ma¬ 
jor  snag:  the  roads  to  the  Negev  are 


urgica  IW  —  “Jepfaah,”  oratorio  by  C.F.- 
mkH.  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Oitht^n,: 
■Upiif  Ganmmh  coodnctiug;  the  Sooth, 
man  Madrigal  Choir,  Stuttgart:  wfth 
isnina  Lakl.*  R.obia  Wereet-Capsooto,. 
■rumu.:  Marjana  Liporsclc.  alto;  Paul 
.*nnd.  court  er-tetwr;  Thomas  Moser,  tcoor; 
m  Broecheler,  bass-baritone-  (Jtimatau. 
.Hire.  Janaary  4). 

IE  MANY  exquisite.de  tails  noted 
1  musicologists  and  ' Handel 
•ologists  notwithstanding,  his.  last 
utorio  is  not  really  Handel’s  best; 
r.  Morel!  WiOte  the  libretto,  as  he- 
rl  for  three  other  minor  oratorios 
'  Handel,  and  it  shows  his 
icrance  of  the  biblical  text,  not -to 
enlion  the  figures  he  adds  from 
reek  mythology  and  the  imbecile 
jrds  he  gives  them.  The  oratorio 
is  sung  in  German  although  writ- 
n  in  English  and  although  the  six 
Joists  come'  from  six  different 
luntries.  The  attempt  to.  create 
ama  was  vitiated  by  representing. 
amor  (what  a  name  for  a  young 
ver!)  with  a  counter-tenor,  though 
ml  Esswood  is  a  wonderful  singer 
td  a  marvellous  musician.  .The 
inductor  reminded  me  of 
■ipctlmeisier  Kreiskr,  the  famous 
ture  in  the  Tales  of  Hoffmann:  he . 
make -da  need"  on  the  rostrum  to 
-l  maximum  elasticity  from  the 
rchestra  and  choir  and  not  always 
filing  precision  In  entries  because 
'his  enticing  movements. 

Despite  these  'reservations,  one 
light  be  inclined  to- say  that  the 
erformance  was  almost  too  good 
>r  the  work.-  The  singers  .were, 
ithout  exception,  outstanding, 
icasuring  up  to  highest  inter- 
otional  standards.  The  .choir  .was 
tcellem  —  the  best  we  have  heard 
i  this  Liturgica  — .  and  the 
rchestra  did  iLs  best  lo  accom¬ 
odate  the  conductor  —  an 
phievement  in  view  of  the  week's 
ifficuh  demands.  ■ 


IJluiaiea  1983  —  Munich  Motet  Choir.  Huts 
.  Rudolf  Zotbdty  conducting.  (Jerusalem 
Tbealne,  January  Musk  by  Sehuetz.  Met* 
deteobn,  J-C.Bad.,  Poulenc,  Brahms,  Hasster, 

■  ••i-  ia.. ■ 

THE  MOTET  CHOIR  from 
Mimic hV'rfho’iigh  billed  as  an  a 
capella  group,  used  brass  groups  of 
two  trumpets  .  and  six  trombones, 
fashioned  .after .  Baroque  models. 
This  fitted  well  with  the  Sehuetz 
Psalms  but  did '  not  “enhance  the 
sound  ,  of  the  ,  me n'-S  voices  with 
.  music  from  later  periods.  On  their 
own,  they  played  a  Canzone  by  J.C. 
v  Bach  and  a  piece  by  Hassler,  which 
-  -  made  for  a  welcome  contrast  to  (he 
vpcal  numbers: 

_  ,One  slight  flaw  in  the  proceedings 
was' the  similarity  of  the  settings, 
making  one  Tong  for  contrasts  in 
dynamics  and.  .content.  Also,  the 
Brahms  Fesl-und  -  Gedenksprueche 
(feast  and  rememberance  sen¬ 
tences)- cannbt  mean  much  to  an 
-audience  that  does  not  understand 
the  words  even  when  they're  in¬ 
telligible  and  here  they  mostly 
weren't.  Although  the  conductor 
worked  hard  to  achieve  lively  and 
meaningful  performances,  and -the 
•  choir  displayed 'great  discipline  and 
commitment,  it  was  rather  stiff  in 
attitude  and  "academic-”  in  presen¬ 
tation.  Perhaps  part  of  the  trouble  is 
that  the  Liturgica  is  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches  and  the  critic  who 
.  must  attend  most  offerings  feels  the 
effect  of  loo  many  similar  concert 
programmes.  - 

YOHAN AN  BOEHM 

A  MOST.  UNFORTUNATE 
change  in  editing  had  this  reviewer 
-making  an  untrue  comment  about 
Ben-Zion  Orgad's  Mizmorim  Can¬ 
tata,  performed  by  the  Jerusalem 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  December 
-28  as  part  of  Liturgica.  The  work 
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Few  and  already  crowded  with  slow- 
moving  trucks;  there  is  no  public 
telex  system  (there  is  not  even  a 
machine  in  the  Beersheba  post  of¬ 
fice,  and  the  sole  telex  operator  in 
the  Beersheba  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  already  overburdened.) 
The  telephone  network  is  not  very 
reliable  and  getting  a  telephone  in¬ 
stalled  is  no  easier  than  it  is 
anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

THE  ONLY  body  capable  of 
starting  the  development  ball  rolling 
is  the  government.  But  even  the 
government  is  not  a  uniform 
monolith;  and  there  is  a  regrettable 
Tack  of  coordination  between  the 
government  ministries. 

Thus,  an  architect  has  just  won  a 
project  sponsored  by  the  Energy 
Ministry  for  housing  units  in  Mitzpe 
Ramon,  while  hundreds  of  new  flats 

—  many  of  which  are  very  attractive 

—  are  already  waiting  for  buyers. 

This  is  no  secret.  Haim  Kubersky, 
director  of  tbe  Interior  Ministry  and 
head  of  the  National  Council  for 
Planning  and  Building,  told  the  con¬ 
ference  delegates  in  Tel  Aviv  that 
while  there  is  integrated  and  highly 
sophisticated  planning  in  Israel, 
those. who  do  the  (banning  are  not 
responsible  for  the  implementation, 
and,  as  a  result,  some  excellent 
plans  are  gathering  dust  in  his 
drawers. 


On  closer  examination,  it  turned 
out  that  this  statement  simply  fol¬ 
lowed  a  long-established  tradition 
of  not  taking  responsibility  because, 
after  all,  the  Interior  Ministry  is 
directly  responsible  for  local 
government  and.  as  such.  Has  the 
power  to  carry  out  those  plans  it 
feels  must  be  implemented. 

As  for  the  Negev,  there  seems  to 
be  no  plan  for  h  at  all  today.  Eli 
Dayan,  mayor  of  A&hkelon  and 
originally  a  senior  member  of  Tarrti. 
revealed  at  a  symposium  in 
Beersheba  last  year  thai  "in  the  past 
five  years,  no  discussion  whatsoever 
concerning  industry  in  development 
towns  took  place  in  the 
government.” 

Shmuel  Cohen,  mayor  of  Mitzpe 
Ramon,  added  that  "Ben-Gurion's 
vision  concerning  the  future  of  the 
Negev  has  become  void.” 

BUT  NOT  everyone  is  pessimistic. 
Scientists  working  on  projects 
designed  to  make  desert  living  more 
attractive  feel  strongly  that  the 
Negev  can  —  and  should  —  have  a 
large  population. 

Says  Prof.  Dov  Pasternak,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  sea-water  irrigation  at  Ben- 
Gurion  University’s  Boyko  Institute 
of  Applied  Research:  "There  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  why  people 
whould  not  live  in  the  desert.”  Tne 
weather  and  the  solar  energy  more 


Stunning 


shows  an  individualistic  conception 
of  Psalms,  and  the  composer  is  to  be 
praised  for  this.  That  review  ap¬ 
peared  with  others  under  the 
headline  "Below  standard,”  which 
was  a  reference  to  Haydn's  Stabat 
Mater  (certainly  not  one  of  his  best 
works),  and  not  to  the  playing  of  the 
JSO.  Y.B. 

Jl’BII.ATK  CHAMBER  OtOIR  (Finland] 
with  A  Kirill  Risk*  conducting  (TrI  Aviv 
Museum.  January  2).  Works  by  Mika  PHpario. 
Victoria.  Poulenc.  Verdi.  Sabi  Salonen.  Joonas 
Kofckunen.  Grief!.  Sibrlin,  Mikko  Hemio, 
Kinojnluuri  Rautaiaara. 

THE  JUBILATE  CHOIR  deserves 
admiration  for  its  programme  — 
presenting  no  less  than  six  Finnish 
composers,  including  such  impor¬ 
tant  names  as  Sibelius.  Raulavaara 
and  Joonas  Kokkonen,  whose  opera 
The  Last  Temptations  has  gained  in¬ 
ternational  fame.  The  evening 
provided  real  insight  into  contem¬ 
porary  Finnish  vocal  music.  Such  a 
programme  policy  should  serve  as  an 
example  to  our  own  choirs  and 
especially  to  our  orchestras,  which 
often  ignore  Israeli  composers  on 
their  foreign  tours. 

Whereas  the  programme  was  ad¬ 
mirable.  the  singing  varied  in 
quality.  Most  of  the  works  in  the 
first  part  of  the  evening,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Kokkonen's  a 
capella  missa.  sounded  fragmentary. 
Miss  Riska  gave  exaggerated  at¬ 
tention  to  single  phrases,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  whole.  Phrases  did 
not  combine  into  larger,  coherent 
and  significant  siatements. 

The  conductor  kept  dynamics  un¬ 
changingly  subdued,  and  the 
sopranos  had  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  their  higher  pitches. 
What  seemed  particularly  regret¬ 
table  was  the  absence  of  a  singing 
quality  in  vocal  execution  and  inter¬ 
pretation.  which  led  to  monotony 
and  prevented  the  music  from 
flowing. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  concerL 
the  choir  better  showed  its  poien- 
tial.  The  Grieg  and  Sibelius  songs 
had  a  mellowness  of  sound,  a  more 
varied  range  of  dynamics  and  oc¬ 
casionally  an  imposing  and  hitherto 
unheard  fullness  of  vocal  sonority. 
Miss  Leila  Kilpinen  deserves  special 
mention  for  her  impressive  solo  in 
the  Grieg  and  Sibelius  songs. 
Though  these  sones  were  a  great  im- 
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provement  on  the  first  half  of  the 
programme,  it  was  onlx.in  the  la-f 
two  numbers,  the  nnrdic  Sonwier- 
nighr  and  the  deeply  fell  selling  of 
the  Magnificat  by  Raulavaara.  that 
ths  choir  reached  a  real  I  v 
praiseworthy  standard  ol  perfor¬ 
mance. 

ISRAEL  PH1LAHARMOMC 

ORCHESTRA:  Gary  Bcrtini  condoning:  niih 
Heinz  Hi'Higcr,  «ibne  (Tel  \»i*.  Mann 
Auditorium,  January  5).  Mozart:  Conccn-i  fur 
oboe  and  orchestra,  K.  314:  Braoo  .Madtma: 
Concerto  No.  3  for  oboe  and  orchestra; 
Bruckner:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor. 

WITH  HEINZ  HOLLIGER.  the 
Maderna  concerto  and  the 
overwhelming  performance  of 
Bruckner's  first  symphony,  this  con¬ 
cert  became  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  event  the  IPO  has  offered 
us  this  season.  Holliger's  magical 
handling  of  the  oboe  is  b>  now 
well-known,  but  listening  to  him 
again  in  the  Mozart  renewed  our 
wonder.  With  his  unique  phrasing; 
his  seemingly  unlimited  reservoir  of 
air:  the  precision  with  which  he 
tackles  even  the  most  complicated 
passages  and  embellishments,  he  re¬ 
mains  unequalled. 

We  had  only  one  reservation  in 


than  compensate  for  the  distance, 
which,  in  an>  case,  is  small  by  inter- 
rational  standards  (it  takes  three 
h.^urs  to  drive  from  Beersheba  to 
EiUt.j 

But  while  oeople  in  Arizona  are 
moving  to  the  desert  in  search  of  a 
better  juality  of  life,  it  is  ironic  that 
Israel,  which  has  pioneered  the 
greening  of  the  desert,  should  find  it 
so  hard  to  ittract  substantial 
numbers  of  people  to  the  Negev. 

One  rej«on  mav  be  the  great  gulf 
between  what  can  be  done  and 
what.  ir.  fact,  is  being  done.  Instead 
of  earLh-sheltered  or  adobe  houses, 
Negev  towns  look  like  poor, 
developed  towns  anywhere,  with 
P'e fabricated,  standard-issue  apart¬ 
ment  blocks  that  do  not  reflect  the 
desert  environment. 

The  public  gardens,  where  they 
exist  ni  all.  are  wasteful  because 
\h-:\  usuui'v  rel>  heavily  on  irriga¬ 
tion.  a  he  re  as  today  there  are  many 
plums  that  are  known  to  be  resistant 
to  poiiution.  dust  and  drought. 

And  industry  is  often  in  conflict; 
eo.j Ashing  two  towns  —  Yeroham 
anc  Dimona  —  so  close  to  one 
another  and  so  close  to  Beersheba 
me.ms  :ha:  they  are  thrust  into  com¬ 
petition  .vith  each  other  for  trained 
personnel,  fast  roads  and 
sophisticated  industries. 

Stanie;,  Kaplan,  a  moving  force 
in  -he  recent  conference  on  desert 


i hi;  work;  the  tone.  Mozart  needs 
more  melodiousness  and  a  stronger 
singing  quality. 

However,  that  Holliger  is  also  a 
master  of  tone  became  evident  in 
the  second  work,  the  Maderna  con¬ 
verts.  which  opened  up  to  us  an 
enchanting  world  of  sound  and  new 
hnn/ons  of  musical  interplay.  Ber- 
tini  wisel>  the  audience  a  few 
explanatory  words  before  the  per¬ 
formance.  thus  removing  a  psy¬ 
ch.  Tog ic a!  barrier  which  would 
pr<  :hahl>  have  stopped  the  audience 
'listening. 

Hoiliger  and  Bertini  reaped  a 
double  success:  they  not  only  gave  a 
fabulous  performance,  but  also 
evoked  a  truly  amazing  response. 

B>  using  aleatoric  techniques 
li.Ttpro-.  jsjtional  procedures)  in  a 
•.er«  special  and  organized  way, 
Hoiliger  h.ts  achieved  a  new  form,  a 
new  organization  of  material  within 
a  ai*-en  segment  of  lime  and  a  new 
s.iundsc a pe  which  is  highly 
imaginali'-c  and  startling. 

The  interaction  between  Bertini 
and  Holliger  was  fascinating,  com¬ 
prising  action  and  reaction,  affinity 
jnd  cor.truM. 

In  short:  this  concerto. 


development  in  Tel  Aviv  and 
himself  an  engineer  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  to  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  disciplines  in  solving  such 
problems,  believes  that  there  are  es¬ 
sentially  three  phases  of  desert 
development. 

The  first  is  simply  "conquering 
nature.”  The  second  is  the  actual 
greening  of  the  desert,  through  set¬ 
tlements  and  agriculture.  And  the 
third  involves  coupling  limited 
resources  with  high  technology. 

In  this  phase,  the  desen  becomes 
a  positive  asset. 

Prof.  Arie  Issaf,  who  holds  the 
Poher  Chair  in  desert  hydrology  and 
water  resources  engineering  at  the 
Jacob  Blaustein  Institute  for  Desert 
Research  in  Sde  Boker,  echoed  the 
widely  held  belief  that  the  Negev  i, 
Israel's  future,  with  great  resources 
of  land  and  water. 

"The  Arava.”  he  says,  “can  be 
like  the  Jezreel  Valley.  The  Dead 
Sea  is  rich  in  minerals  and 
Beersheba  can  be  a  great  industrial 
centre. 

“There  is  an  infrastructure.  Thu 
only  drawback  is  a  lack  of  vision, 
and  this  is  a  banal  thing  to  say.  Ben- 
Gurion  was  a  strong  leader,  and 
strong  leaders  attract  yes-men. 
When  the  leader  leaves  the  scene, 
these  lesser  lights  take  over. 

“The  pioneering  era  is  over,  and 
now  the  grey  people  have  taken 
over.  This  is  natural. 

“Even  the  kibbutzim  and 
mesh  a  vim  are  tired.  They  are  un¬ 
dergoing  a  value  crisis  and  cannot 
cope  with  the  challenge.  They  have 
not  yet  become  used  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  not  a  government  dedicated 
to  productive  settlements.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  pioneering,  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  up  great  experimental  Farms  in 
areas  in  need  of  development,  they 
play  the  stock  market.” 

According  to  Issar,  the  Arava 
region  can  become  a  cattle-growing 
as  well  as  the  seed-growing  area  of 
Israel,  and  its  produce  has  already 
replaced  some  expensive' imports. 
Large  farms  can  be  set  up  there  by 
private  enterprise...  except  for  the 
fact  that  in  Israel,  because 
everything  is  institutionalized,  in¬ 
vestors  will  not  be  able  to  get  the 
necessary  permits  from  the 


Maderna’s  last  work  (he  died  in 
1973  at  the  age  of  53),  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  manifestation  of  the  ability  of 
music  to  renew  itself  in  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process- of  becoming.  . 

Bui  we  again  had  one  small  reser¬ 
vation:  the  work  seemed  slightly  loo 
long:  even  five  minutes  less  would 
have  worked  wonders. 

Mozart  made  us  happy.  Maderna 
immersed  us  in  wonders  of  sonority. 
With  Bruckner,  a  storm  broke 
loose,  never  abating  until  the  last 
sound  of  this  monument j!  work. 

Bert  ini’s  performance  was  out¬ 
standing.  His  stormy  temperament, 
combined  with  a  depth  of  feeling, 
was  the  right  answer  to  Bruckner's 
two  opposed  moods.  The  fiery  Al¬ 
legro  was  followed  by  a  deeply  felt 
Adagio.  The  Scherzo,  in  a  passionate 
performance,  ruthlessly  roused  us 
from  brooding  and  pensiveness. 

And  then  Bertini  electrified  us 
with  the  crowning  last  movement. 
His  conception  of  the  symphony 
was  marked  by  great  depth,  far¬ 
sighted  architectural  design  and  an 
emotional  involvement  which  not 
only  cariried  the  players  with  him. 
but  swept  the  audience  off  its  feci. 
Thank  vou.  Mr.  Bertini.  „  . 

BENJAMIN  BAR -AM 
Recital:  Gila  Yaroo,  soprano;  «rilh  Idiib  7-»i  ■» 
tbc  piano  lYMCA  Auditorium.  Jcru-alto. 
January  5.  Paul  Hindemith:  "‘Marienleben'' 
(Hordsi  by  R.M.  Rilke  I. 

PAUL  HINDEMITH'S_  death  10 
years  ago  was  the  justification  for 
presenting  his  Marienleben.  a  cycle 
of  15  songs  with  words  by  Rainer 


Agriculture  Mmstiry.  This  ision 

ulso  e rtl ail-  -f 

researchers  who  w.il  i s  ^r.ii  work 
in  the  area 

"Scientist  push  : me r<  ar.J  .  ,• 
versa,  but  while  ••'•ice  ;hi>  wj.  j 
wheel  selling  a  wheel  »r.  :r. »..- 
duy  it  is  a  wheei  oburccii.-g 
wheel.”  he  s^-.«  The  result  :s  ;hv 
little  acts  -j 

Another  snipe  citric:1.'.  :r. . 

“metropoli: ar  ••/.  r.d 
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NfCc  In  the  race  r.Li:,  _-rr,  ;r.c  -l.- 

llc:.  .:nd  the  it  1,5- 

SlOtl"  N  xi;:v  i^-  j-  ti-.j  -'j-;",. 

:>.*  n-j  -..irining  r.jr.ii..  .jc-r.. 

A  n  c  K  Id  a  d  •.  j .  ,;i  r. .  ci.’cc: r  •:  f 
the  ,,rj!herr  r:c-.r  '.■r  hef  the 
A  cricu  h u r-  M : r. :  jp. i  .  h j  -  \  |L.  ji 
Agency.  sj  \ s.  •.  r. are-  h^s. 
hec-sme  .sr: <iic ry  r^r.gc  f.'e-er.  i 
brief ; ire.  i;  is  r:-_>  ce' -o.-s.-ic  Jo 
'-■u!'-  ir  -he  Ccr .?.■  ^r..j  j 

2  r  l’  -  ■ . 

The--.-  is  j  :h:rz  " 

•>  : .  :  h  e  N  c:  c :  e  R  e  s  c  r  -.  j  : 

dun.-r.'-  in  trie  Vgev  he.,  beer  -  =  : 
awce  c-.  r.ciurc  re  .-r.-.s.  _r,  J  rc:e: 

1;  -  c  pr  iposed  :r.-:  !r.  -re  . 

She;,:;'.  -A J<;  s::jp.-.rd  hectare 
;i::;h«T!jy  .’.on  a  court  order  :o  turr 
it  intc  c  :uiL.re  rc^cr^ Tod-;-  j 
i h rce-s lied  battle  i-.  r  -.-i - c  •.* .  -j 
o.-cr  S;«iul  Va!:-;y  « =  if  S^yar:--: 
rear  the  Egy plii.i  ri;rdcr. 

Sonic  v:: enlists,  iil.c  Pr.'f.  J;.: 
Gale,  director  ••f  tr.c  Sue  Boker 
Atilute.  are  hapn>  tret  they  ha  : 
m ore  1 1 m e  I o  per-" cc :  t r, e ; r  r-roje  . ;  ■ 
before  they  are  im-iernctc.ed. 

The  Beduin.  mey  ha’  e  j 
breathing  space  after  tne  Tel 
Mai  ham  evceu.il  ion. 

So  far.  there  arc  r :>  :rcre  Jew; 
settlers  in  the  ^rge--  'arar:  fro:" 
Beersheba)  than  Bvduir..  and  the 
Beduin  town  of  Rata;  ir-  a;  sacceci- 
fu!  as  Arad  (although  u  has  ;.ct  . ;• 
create  a  viable  irdu^.riui  .ton;  ;c 
provide  quality  ioV;  :.r  its  p-^r- 
ulaiion.) 

The  Necv-v  is  ihere.  waiting,  it 
peace,  frefh  air  ,:r. d  r.  :■  rv. c 
breath tak i ng  sc ; n-.-ry  t  w  i : h  is ; 

Gurion  gone,  who  iii  lead  -.he 
Children  of  !s>-aei  ;nf>  the  de-c-: 
once  again? 


Maria  Rilke,  considered  one  of  the 
composer’s  outstanding  work*. 
Chiming  as  it  die  ■-■Ter  a  m..ra;h.,.r  -f 
liturgical  m.t.-i..  it  s^.-med  S-I:e  ,-.r. 
. .  aUeliiM  ■  !  ••  lo  I  ■  t : 1 an  i  ■ :  e 

wonders  why  no  other  ••■•ri.  ny  : h 
master  was  ch,>sen. 

One  also  u under at  the 
suilahility  of  making  vr,  audience 
listen,  for  nearly  minutes,  to  the 
elab.iraiiiins  -if  a  r-' '.-lani!;  n 
(whose  greatness  is  beyond  uuc s- 
lion.  hut  who  here  Sounded  iar- 
prisingly  ntmci  m  a  setting  of  r, 
romantic,  non-poelic  music  of  .. 
r.uher  dry.  hrntic  c  ha  racier  —  th.- 
more  So  as  the  -•  m holism  jr.-d 
meaning  «.f  the  is  so  far 

remoxed  from  a: 

The  ■  mem.ll  arc  ::)ie!!eL'..,al 
effort  of  >opran-.  GiL  V-ron  car:.*  • 
he  praised  too  highly.  Her  vt.innn.i 
in  all  respects  deserves  the  highest 
acclaim,  and  her  present  all  or.,  i'r.  Vi 
a  technical  and  musical  point 
view,  was  admirable  Her  jwcor:- 
panisi  contributed  a  clrar  ar.c 
precise  piano  part  and  coll aho-a le  i 
most  satisfactorily  with  the  singer 

1  h c  m e a g r e  a II  c  n -J  > r,  v  . . 

■  ih.served  repeatedly  «•::  tr.-e 
Thursday  afiernoons.  rpay  r.erh./s 
convince  ihe  auihoriiic^  that 
i>  no  judicnee  free  —  or  inierc‘Led 
—  in  these  events  a;  ihis  pj'-jicci-r 
lime  of  day. 

And  to  sit  through  Mief,  w  r. 
in  a  cold,  dr.tushly  h:ii!  :l)i  vne 
of  year  is  more  of  ::  p  i.  ^  i--.' V:1. 
than  a  musical  expener. 
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Israel’s 
less  Fortunate 
need  your  help. 
Give  generously. 


is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 

*£i.  -i 
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Post  Building,  fiomema  Industrial  Zone;  Tel  Aviv:  1 1  Carlebach  St.;  Haifa:  f « i  Nor  au  ■ 

Hadai  Hacarrnel-Or  send  by  mail  directly  to  The  Jerusalem  Post.  P.O.B.  81.  Jerusa 
91000  Please  send  separate  cheques  lor  each  fund. 
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i-Sm.  contract  for  Lavi 


engine  blades  goes  to  Iscar 


By  DAVID  RVDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  A  Nahariya  company 
has  tv  on  a  muLi-million  dollar  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  blades  for  ihe  engine 
of  the  new  Lavi  fighter  plane.  The 
Jerusalem  Post  was  told  yesterday. 

•  Near  Blades  will  start  production 
tomorrow  of  the  forged  blades  for 
the  compressor  of  the  new  engine. 

The  cast  blades  for  the  engine 
turbines  will  be  produced  by  the 
Eeii_.Shenjtf.sh  engines  company,  but 
the  final  machining  and  coaling  will 
be  curried  out  by  Iscar. 

General  manager  Baruch  Bahat 
said  Ins  company  had  won  the  con¬ 
tract  in  the  face  of  stirf  international 
competition. 

Bahat,  who  retired  from  the 
Israel  Air  Force  with  the  rank  of 
Aluf-Nlishne  (Col.)  said  the  first 
blades  should  be  ready  by  the  end  of 
this  year  and  would  be  shipped  to 
the  U.S.,  where  the  Lavi  engine  will 
he  manufjciured.  . 

The  blades  will  be  put  through  ex¬ 
tensive  engine  tests  to  guarantee 
their  quality  before  leaving  the  fac¬ 
tory. 

In  the  meantime  the  company 
will  gradually  build  up  its  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities,  with  the  introduc¬ 


tion  of  more  automated  equipment, 
so  that  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  start 
mass  production.  Bahat  said  the 
process-  would  take  a  number  of 
years. 

He  declined  to  say  how  much  the 
contract  was  worth  or  disclose  ihe 
total  production  levels,  saying  this 
uas  classified  information. 

The  Lavi  engine  will  contain 
many  parts  that  are  similar  to 
engines  used  in  the  American-built 
F.l 5  and  F.  1 6  planes.  Bahat  said  he 
anticipated  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
blades  produced  Tor  the  Lavi  engine 
would  also  be  suitable  for  use  in 
both  the  F.  ( 5  and  F.  16  engines.  This 
would  ensure  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  spares  for  the  three  planes. 

Iscar  Blades  was  established  in 
1969  to  answer  the  needs  of  Israel 
Aircraft  Industries.  It  now  produces 
500.000  Wades  a  year.  90  per  cent  of 
which  are  exported. 

The  company  employs  450  peo¬ 
ple.  but  Bahat  said  there  were  no 
plans  to  expand  the  workforce 
because  of  the  new  contract.  He 
said  they  would  meet  production 
targets  by  increased  efficiency  and 
the  introduction  of  additional 
sophisticated  automated 
•  machinery. 


U.S.  car  sales 
up  18  per  cent 
last  year 


$9.9  billion  Getty-Texaco  deal 
largest  buyout  in  U.S.  history 


Your  money  &  your  qaatim 


S  If] 

an* u 


DETROIT  (Reuter).  —  Sales  of 
U  S. -made  cars  in  1983  rose  18  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  giving 
the  industry  its  best  year  since  1979. 
motor  companies  reported  Friday. 

Figures  from  General  Motors, 
Ford.  Chrysler  and  American 
Motors  confirmed  that  the  industry 
was  continuing  to  recover  from  its 
four-year  slump,  although  industry 
analysis  said  sales  remained  modest 
m  previous  standards. 

Sales  for  1983  were  b.795,300. 
compared  with  5.7  >6.700  in  1 9S 2, 
ihc  lowest  figure  since  1961. 


NEW  YORK  IAP).  —  In  what  could 
become  the  largest  corporate 
takeover  in  U.S.  history.  Getty  Oil 
Co.  said  its  directors  agreed  Friday 
to  u  buyout  by  Texaco  Inc. 

If  the  proposed  takeover  is  com¬ 
pleted.  ii  would  increase  Texaco’s 
assets  by  37  per  cent  and  double  its 
crude  oil  reserves,  although  Texaco 
would  remain  the  nation's  third- 
largesi  oil  company,  behind  in¬ 
dustry  leader  Exxon  and  No.  2 
Mobil. 

The  deal  climaxed  months  of  war¬ 
ring  between  Getty  management 


and  Gordon  Getty,  the  youngest 
surviving  son  .of  Getty's  founder, 
billionaire  J.  Paul  Getty. 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
reported  that  Getty  directors  had 
approved  a  Texaco  offer  to  buy  100 
per  cent  of  Getty’s  stock  for  SI 25  a 
share.  Spokesmen  for  Getty  and 
Texaco  declined  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  report. 

If  Texaco  paid  S125  a  share  for 
Getty’s  79. 1  million  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock,  the  deal  would  be  worth 
S9.9  billion  —  by  &r  the  largest 
buyout  in  U.S.  history: 


“I  expect  1483  will  go  dow  n  as  the 
tear  (he  auto  companies  recovered 
"from  a  recession  (hat  was  deeper 
and  longer  th3n  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,"  analyst  Arvid  Jouppi  told 
Reuters. 

Ford  and  Chrysler  each  had  their 
best  year  for  ’sales  since  1979. 
General  Motors,  the  world's  biggest 
carmaker,  had  its  best  sales  since 
1980.  For  the  much  smaller 
American  Motors  —  owned  46.4 
per  cent  by  Renault  of  France  —  it 
was  the  best  sales  year  since  1975. 


Employment  situation  unclear 


CAL  applies  to  U.S.  for  Atlantic  route 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Cargo  Airlines 
(CAL)  recently  renewed  its  efforts 
to  branch  out  beyond  its  sole  Tel 
Aviv-Cologne  run  and  has  applied 
for  permits  to  carry  cargo  also 
between  Cologne  and  New  York. 

However,  the  U.S.  Flying  Tigers 
and  Transam erica  companies  have 
filed  objections  and  according  to 
CAL  the  matter  is  now  pending 
hefore  the  American  authorities. 

•  CAL  general  manager  Zafrir 
N  el  kin  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 


yesterday  (hat  his  company  was 
planning  to  operate  two  trans¬ 
atlantic  Diehls  a  week.  “There  is  no 
shortage  of  cargo."  he  said. 

CAL  has  no  planes  of  its  own.  Its 
operators’  licence  restricts  it  to 
flights  to  Europe  and  it  has  been  us¬ 
ing  a  Boeing  747  chartered  from  the 
French  UTA  company  for  its  daily- 
runs. 

Nelkin  said  that  if  the  request  to 
fly  the  Atlantic  route  is  granted. 
CAL  will  use  its  present  Boeing  or 
charter  another,  possibly  from  El 
Al. 


General  Motors'  sales  went  up 
15.3  per  cent,  to  reach  4,053.600. 
Ford  was  up  16.8  per  cent,  .to 
f .57 1.300.  and  Chrysler  22  per  cent, 
to  84-1,600.  American  Motors  sales 
soared  72  per  cent,  to  193,300,  but 
Volkswagen  of  America  was  down 
6.7  per  cent,  to  85.000. 

Honda  of  America,  in  its  first 
year  ol  manufacturing,  sold  50.400 
cars. 

industry  analysts  forecast  that 
when  full-year  financial  results  for 
1483  are  reported  in  February,  the 
car  companies  will  have  net  profits 
of  about  S6  billion.  As  recently  as 
1980.  the  Tour  major  American 
manufacturers  lost  more  than  S4b. 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Mixed  signals  on  unemployment 
in  December  emerged  last  week 
from  two  government  agencies, 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  Employment  Service,  which 
tries  to  match  job-seekers  with  work 
offers  from  employers,  noted  a  rise 
in  unemployment  compared  with 
November,  from  9.541  to  10,070. 
The  service  defines  as  unemployed 
a  person  who  registers  for  a  job 
through  the  service,  but  cannot  be 
provided  with  work. 

Fewer  people  came  looking  for 
work  at  the  service  last  month: 
32.808.  compared  to  35.287.  The 
slow-down  in  business  activity  and 
uncertainty  about  the  future  was 
reflected  in  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  requests  for  workers  received 
from  employers. 

The  National  Insurance  Institute, 


which  pays  unemployment  benefits 
to  those  certified  by  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service,  noted  a  drop  in  ap¬ 
plications  for  jobless  benefits  last 
month.  There  were  9,174  applicants 
in  December,  and  9,890  in 
November. 

The  number  of  "registered  un¬ 
employed"  counted  by  the  service 
does  noL  match  the  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  to  the  Nil  because  not  all  of 
the  “registered  unemployed” 
-qualify  for  unemployment  grants. 
Some  of  them,  for  example,  may  not 
have  worked  for  the  previous  six 
months  or  paid  their  contributions 
to  the  Nil  unemployment  insurance 
fund. 

A  third  indicator  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  a  survey  carried  out  every 
three  months  by  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  The  last  survey  showed 
about  50.000  people  looking  for 
work. 


Caribbean  islands  struggle 
to  protect  their  tourism 


Israel  Lands  Administration  —  Haifa  District 

Offer  of  Lease  on  3  Plots  for  Commercial  Construction  in  the  IMesher-Tel 

Hanan  Industrial  Zone 


Bias  are  invited  from  those  interested  in  signing  a  development  agreement  in  respect  of  a  plat  the  delays  of  .vtuch  a:  the 
time  the  tender  is  published,  are  as  fallows' 


Tender 

Block 

Parcel 

Plot 

Approx. 

area 

Total 
Building 
Percentage 
on  3  Floors 

Minimum 

Price 

Deposit 

H '83/94 

11219 

1 

5 

4.837  sq  m 

150 

7  854  1  10 

400  COO 

H- 83/95 

11220 

3 

38 

1.140 

150 

4.956.500 

250  000 

H  83  95 

11220 

3.8 

39 

1.110 

150 

5.288  500 

250000 

Participation  in  this  bid  is  limited  to  those  recommended  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade 
Dtetails.  wimpte  agreements  and  bid  forms  are  available  etour  Haifa  office.  13  Ha'atzmaut  St .  dunng  tegular  wooing  hours 
Last  date  for  submitting  recommendation  requests  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Trade:  February  9. 
1984:  last  date  for  submitting  bids:  March  6, 1984  (12  noon). 

A  bid  not  found  in  the  lenders  bo*  when  it  is  opened,  whatever  the  reason,  canno'  be  considered 
No  undertaking  is  given  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


BRIDGETOWN.  Barbados 
(Rtfuterk  —  Caribbean  countries, 
fearful  that  the  world  recession  and 
an  image  tarnished  bv  regional  un¬ 
rest  will  drive  tourists  from  their 
white  beaches,  plan  to  pool  their 
resources  to  promote  their  attrac¬ 
tions. 

Last  month  28  Caribbean 
countries  agreed  to  set  up  a  joint  S5 
million  advertising  operation  in 
Frankfurt,  to  try  to  woo  back  thou¬ 
sands  of  Europeans  who  now  take 
their  holidays  closer  to  home 
because  of  the  squeeze  on  incomes 
and  the.  effects  of  a  strong  dollar. 

Many  of  the  Caribbean  curren¬ 
cies  are  lied  to  the  dollar,  and  its 
steady  rise  on  world  markets  over . 
ths  past  year  has  shargly  increased , 
the  cost  of  a  Caribbean  howdy :fdr ! 
fion-Americans. 

In  four  years  the  number  of  Euro¬ 
peans  visiting  the  tiny  Caribbean 
countries,  which  depend  on‘tourism 
as  their  main  source  of  foreign 
revenue,  has  dropped  70  per  cent, 
the  Tourism  Ministry  here  says. 


Political  upheavals  in  Central 
America  and  Grenada  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  decline  in  visitors 
from  outside  the  traditional  North 
American  market,  officials  say. 

The  Caribbean  Tourism  As¬ 
sociation  says  7.2  million  people 
visited  the  region  in  1982,  including 
4.2m.  Americans,  generating  more 
than  S4  billion  in  revenue  and 
providing  employment  for  270,000 
people. 


Jobless  rate  continues 
to  fall  in  tile  UJ3. 
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UK 


ACROSS 

6  Hardware  shop  68  Icet 
long?  (5,  5) 

8  In  Wales  she  doesn  t  take 
tea,  one  hears  (4) 

9  Significant  I'm  left  on  board 
with  a  busybody  (9) 

11  Possibly  no  degree  (second) 
for  one  who  does  this  (4) 

12  Fit  for  tackling  (o) 

13  Actually  sounds  rubbish  to 
a  friend  (9) 

16  Expenses  writers  forgo  for 
unknown  quantities  (4) 

17  Doing  sovereign  work  on  the 
soil?  (7) 

18  It  isn't  rural  in  the  broadest 
sense  f7) 

20  Our  last  letter  to  the  Greeks 
(4) 

21  Reckons  one  million  is  sunk 
in  landed  property  (9) 

23  Spoil  my  first  afternoon  with 
the  king  (3) 

24  Where  to  return  if  James 
head  is  cut  in  two  (4) 

25  Tipped  off  perhaps,  getting 
the  wink  on  .  .  .  (2,  3,  4) 

29  certain  items  from  all 
quarters  (4) 

30  Third  party  fruit  110) 


DOWN 

1  Asiatic  with  a  sound  connec¬ 
tion  (4) 

2  Is  breaking  the  record,  so 
to  speak  (4) 

3  Master  of  Arts  before  the 
revolution  (4) 

4  Vessel  can  hold  something 
fit  to  drink  (7) 

5  Observe  noted  small  gems 
(4-6> 

7  First  class  questionnaire? 
(5,  4) 

8  Red-head  that  takes  the 
biscuit  (6,  3) 

10  Round  to  start  a  fight  (3) 

13  Profligate  maybe,  but  at  least 
he’s  not  tight  (5,  5) 

14  Appropriate  girl  to  be 
offended  by  (4,  5) 

15  Giving  up  plaster-work  (91 

19  Assign  a  place  for  commu¬ 
ters.  say  (?) 

22  A  British  airborne  visitor  (3/ 

26  Key  study  of  the  original 
garden  (4) 

27  Want  to  change  26  (4) 

28  Where  it’s  said,  to  look  for 
a  really  big  bed  (4) 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS391  per  line  including  VAT:  insertion 
every  day  costs  IS7659  including  VAT. 
per  month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of 
The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all  recognized 
advertising  agents. 


Jerusalem:  Bella.  6  David  Hamsleclt.  2248 Jb. 
Balaam.  Sj|.ih  Fddin.  272.'I?.  Sha  afa;. 
Shu'al'ai  Road.  HW81Q  Dar  Eldawa.  Harod'J 
Caw.  2X205* 

Tel  Mt«:  \iiosarolT.  "6  *riovjroff.  230746. 
kupai  Hotim  ClatiC.  7  Amsterdam.  22 5142. 
Petah  Tikra:  Asuta.  21  Baron  Hirsh.  91 1710. 
Netanja:  tiapai  Holim  Clalii.  31  BrodeizLj 
Haifa:  not  available.  Hannan.  Modi'in  Lane. 
K  Morzkin.  7151  Jo. 


Phone  numbers,:  J  era  ale  m,  Tel  Arts,  Haifa,  — 
101.  Dan  Regiuo  iRamar  Gan.  Bnei  Brak, 
Giotavim:  —  781111. 


«*mzm 

'it; 


Jerusalem :  B'kur  Hotim  ipediairicsV.  Haaas- 
\ah  Ein  Kcrem « internal,  gynscologj.  surserj. 
orthopedic*.  E  VT.*.  Shaarc  Zedek 
I  ophthalmology) 

Tel  A»iv;  Rukah  i pediatrics,  internal,  surgery!. 
Nat  any  a:  Linijifn  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatric*.  -airport  gynecology) 


AshJod  4 1 333  N  ararvih  54333 

AshLclun  23 33 3  Ncianja  2333 J 

Bat  5X?55'6  Pei  ah  71k  va  912333 

Beersheba  7i*3 -3  R  eh  ovot  054-51333 

Pilar  72333  Rishon  LcZian  143333 

Hadcrj  22333  Sa/ed  30333 

Holt'ii  VJ31 3  ‘  ■  Tiberias  201 1 1 

Nchjriy  J  ‘•23333 

Magen  David  \dom  first  aid  centres  arc  open 
from  K  p.ni  u>  7  im  Emergency  home  calls 
h>  doctor*  at  fixed  rales.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  jbout  rebate. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  bourn.  Tor  help  cell  Tel 
A*i*.  I  234819.  Jerusalem  —  8101 10.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

"Eran"  —  Mental  Health  FIrS  Aid,  TeL: 
Jerusalem  669911.  Tel  W«  153311,  Haifa  538- 
888.  Beersheba48lll.  Netanya  35316. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

fararf  Museum  dosed  today. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAD  ASS  AH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *  Hourly  tours  at  KirytU  Hadassah  and 
Hadassah  Ml.  Scopus.  ■*  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions:  02-416333,  02-426271. 

Hebrew  Unhcndty: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  II  a.m.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tour*  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  TeL  02-882819. 

American  MtaracM  Wean.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  8  Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-  : 
699222. 

Tel  Aviv 


Dial  IU0  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  fn  Tiberias 
dial  924444.  Kirat  Shmona  40444. 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  .SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Maseua  ExUbMoaa:  Pina  Collection, 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Paintings  and  Prints. 
Finy  Leitersdorf.  Israeli  fashion  designer; 
Micha  Kirshner,  photographs;  Zvi  Goldstein. 
Structure  and  Superstructure  (Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein  Pavilion);  Classical  Painting  in  Pth  and 
18th  centuries;  Impressionism  and  Past- 
impressionism;  Twentieth  Century  Art;  Israeli 
Art.  Veiling  Hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-10.  FrL 
dosed.  Sat.  10-2;  7-10,  Helena  Rubinstein 
Pavilion;  Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5-9.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat. 
10-2. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
America*  Mizrachl  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tol.  22Q1B7.  243106. 
W1ZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations;  Tel  Aviv,  226096. 
Haifa  . 

What's  Oa  b  Haifa,  dial  M-640840. 


QUO  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 


4  Angle 

7  Always  in  leaf 
9  Contradict 


1  English  landscape  10  Record 


II  Book  of  maps 
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13  tune 

14  Deadly 

15  Concentrated  beam 
devices 

17  Beast 

19  Follow 

20  Precious  metal 

22  Jog  along 

23  County 

21  Protect 

25  Very  small  wave 


YESTERDAY'S  SOLUTION 


1  Bicycle  for  two 

2  Fleet 

3  Phenomenon 

4  Edible  grain 

5  Marsh  plant 

6  Scamp 

7  Perpetually 

8  The  margin  (anag.J 

11  Idolise' 

12  French  river 

15  Traditional  tale 

16  Crept  sinuously 

17  Writer 

18  Sot  roach 

21  Sleep  lightly 

22  Snare 
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QUICK  SOLUTION, 

ACROSS:  1  Statues,  5  Pecan,  a 
Beard,  S  Nurture,  16  Eminent;  U 


Akxt.  UP  HarbouJ  £ 

b®1?'  *9  Trident  DOWn* 

Needles,  12  Swagger,  13  Coterie,’  15 
Shiite,  16  dEet’  u  SS*  g 
HabbL  21  Roost 


By  JOSEPH  MO  RGBS  STERN 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

QUESTION:  What  do  you  nw 
when  yon  say  that  bank  shares  will 
yield  20  per  cent  if  heW  to  redemp¬ 
tion?  ,  . . 

ANSWER:  The  bank  shares,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  government’s  guarantee, 
have  assumed  the  characteristics  of 
dollar-1  inked  bonds.  The  basic 
guarantee  states  that  holders  of 
these  shares  wfll  be  entitled  to  the 
equivalent  shekels  of  S104  for  each 
5100  worth  of  these  shares,  at  their 
October  6,  1983  value-flnd  the  then 
existing  dollar  exchange  rate. 

As  the  price  of  the  bonds  fell  in 
terms  of  their  nominal  value  and 
while  the  shekel  continued  to  be 
devalued  against  the  dollar,  the 
yield  on  an  investment  m  these 
shares  has  continued  to  rise.  On  the 
basis  of  recent  bond  yield  calcula¬ 
tions,  they  offered  the  investor  a  23 
per  cent  yield,  on  annual  basis, 
which  is  linked  to  the  current  rate  of 
exchange. 

QUESTION:  When  I  moved  to 
Israel  In  1972 1  used  dollars  to  buy  my 
borne  in  Jerusalem.  I  recently  sold  It, 
since  my  wife  and  I  no  longer  require 
a  large  borne.  At  my  bank  I  was  toM 
that  1  cannot  convert  the  shekel 
proceeds  from  the  sale  back  info  dol¬ 
lars.  [  was  told  that  I  could  convert 
shekels  into  dollars  only  op  to  the 
amount  of  dollars  which  r  converted 
into  local  currency  during  oar  stay  in 
Israel,  and  fUs  only  against  the 
presentation  of  origins!  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  conversion  slips.  Coaid  yon 
clarify  what  I  am  and  what  I  am  not 
allowed  to  do? 

ANSWER:  A  foreign  resident 
who  has  purchased  a  home  in  Israel 
may  reconvert  all  of  the  proceeds 
into  foreign  currency  when  he  sells 
his  home.  Of  course,  he  must  have 
bought  the  home  with  the  proceeds 
of  foreign  currency  brought  in  from 
outside  the  country.  A  temporary 
resident,  a  permanent  resident  or  an 
oleh  may  repurchase  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  using  shekels  up  to  a  max¬ 
imum  which  is  represented  by  the 


total  of  all  foreign  currency  conver¬ 
sions  which  he  has  carried  out  over 
a  period  up  to  20  years. 

According  to  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  regulations  published  by  the 
Bank  or  Israel  the  individual  must 
present  to  his  bank  documentation 
of  the  conversion  of  foreign  cut, 
rency  into  shekels.  In  some  isolated 
instances  the  banks  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  declaration  of 
previous  conversions  and  a  further 
declaration  that  no  repurchases  of 
the  currency  had  been  previously 
carried  out. 

QUESTION:  Who  fa  entitled  to 
participate  in  foe  Hocking  of  bank 
shares  ta  special  savings  schemes? 

ANSWER:  Any  individual  who 
on.  October  6.  1983  held  shares 
which  are  part  of  the  agreement  and 
did  not  trade  in  them.  He  has  unta 
January  20  to  decide  whether  he 
wants  ‘to  place  his  shares  in  the 
“blocked  accounts.” 

QUESTION:  Are  partnerships 
and  institutions  entitled  to  block  tbeb 
bank  shares  in  the  special  savings  ac¬ 
counts? 


ANSWER:  Neither  partnerships 
nor  institutions  are  entitled  to  this 


privilege. 

QUESTION:  Which  Israeli  coml 
panics  successfully  raised  finds  on  the 
American  capital  market  in  1983? 

ANSWER:  Elscint  on  January  1$, 
1983  raised  S28.2  million;  Ehon 
Electronic  Industries  raised 
S2605m.  on  May  11,  1983  and 
Scitex  raised  S39j6m.  on  May  ]6, 
1983.  Fibrooics  and  BioTechnology 
General  also  raised  funds  on  the: 
American  market.  But  since  they, 
are  registered  in  Delaware,  they  dor 
not  fall  in  the  category  of  Israel] 
companies. 


IOWA.  —  Plans  for  a  propose!/ 
S75m.  Iowa  World  Trade  Centre  ig 
downtown  Des  Moines,  designed  to 
sell  farm  and  farm-related  products 
to  the  world,  was  unveiled .  last: 
week.  The  propossd  30-storey 
building  could  be  started  late  titis 
year. 


TELEVISION 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  — 

Unemployment  fell..to  8.2  pqr  cent 
in  December,  contipukig  lhc  steady  < 
improvement  frorn  Th'd'  double-digit 
peak  jobless  level  of  a  year  ago,  the 
government  reported  Friday. 

Since  joblessness  hit  a  post- 
depression  high  of  10.7  per  cent  in 
December  1982,  total  U.S.  employ¬ 
ment  has  soared  by  4  million,  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  said. 

The  report  said  that  more  than 
335.000  Americans  went  to  work 
last  month,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  those  officially 
categorized  as  unemployed  shrank 
by  230,000.  to  9.2  million.  At  the 
height  of  the  1981-82  recession, 
more  than  J2  million  were  out  of 
work. 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Train  15.25  Touch  IS.45  Follow  Me  — 
English  For  Adults  16.00  The  Heart  (port 
19)  16JZ5  Sunuum  Street  17.00  A  New 
Evening  —  Bve  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

1 7.  JO  DifTrent  Strokes:  Hal)  Monitor 
18.00  Cartoons 

A  RA  BIC-LANGUAGE  programmer, 
j  IS  JO  News  roundup 

^'islfc'SfpOrti . - . . -  I  H  • 

19.27  Prdfehunme  trader  ' .“ 

1930  News 

j  HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Pillar  or  Fire  (part  2) 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 
21  JO  Are  you  Being  Served 
22.00  TEb  a  the  Time 
22JO  Strangers  —  British  suspense  series 
surring'Don  Henderson,  Dennis  Blanch, 
Fiona  Moflison  and  Mark  McMannc 
i  Soldiers  of  Misfortune 
23.35  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  I8J0 
(JTV  J)  Science  film  19.00  News  in  French 

19.30  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  h 
Arabic  20.30  To  be  announced  21. K) 
Documentary  22.00  News  in  English  22.15 
Han  to  Hart 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (In  North  Mdy): 
13.00  Shape-Up  13J0  Insight  I4.0Q 
Another  Life  14.30  700  Club  13.00  After- ' 
noon  Movie  16.30  Spiderman  17.00 
Popeye  17.30  Super  Book  18.00  Laramie 
19.00  Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20  JO 
World  News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment 

Special  WRRP  Cincinnati  2130  Sports 
NFL  2234  700  Club  2334  News  Update 


Fika  Snnlonen  (Finland);  Bale!;  Tristan 
Kxviris  (Holland):  Piano  Concerto 
19.05  Musk  Quiz  (repeal) 

19 JO  Little  Concert.  • 

20.00  From  Jewish  Folklore 

20.30  Musk  Days  in  Giessen  for  Young 
Artists.  1981,  with  the  Frankfurt  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Hiroyoki  (vaki  _  Mozart:  Concerto  for 
Flute  and  Harp,  K390;  Mozart:  Arks  for 
Soprano.  K.78  and  K369;  Mozart:  Piano . 
Concerto  in  A  major.  K.488;  Saint- Saiof; 
Introduction  and  .  Rondo  Capriccioso; 
Mercadante;  Flute  Concerto; 


^jpano^i:  5m^jfe  Mue^;k; 
Love;  Haydn:  Trumpet  Concerto; 


QerjJiyin:  Rhapsody.  lrt-BWe  - 
23.00  Musk  and  Word*  . 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 


6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Telemann:  Concerto  for  3  Trumpets; 
Vivaldi:  Concerto  for  2  Violins,  t  -ura  and 
Continue  (Solisti  di  Venezia);  Bach: 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.!;  Tribenzm 
Partita;  Manfredini;  Piano  Concerto 
(Felicia  Blumenthal);  Haydn;  Symphony 
No.48  (Barenboim);  Mozart;  Conccrtone 
for  2  Violins.  K.  1 90;  Cherubini'.  Symphony 
(Los  Angeles.  Schwartz);  Mfihawt  The 
Dream  of  Jacob,  suite  for  Oboe  and 
Strings;  RaveL-  La  Valae  (Abbado); 
Smetana:  String  Quartet  No.2;  Grieg:  Old 
Norwegian  Romance,  with  Variations; 
(Bournemouth,  Berglund);  Chopin: 

Scherzo  in  E  major  (Krystian  Zimcrman): 
Beriior. .  Harold  in  kal^. 

I2JW  An  Hour  with'  Uri  Shoham  flute  — 
works  by  J.S.  Bach  and  his  sons 
13.05.  Musical  Greetings 
15.00  The  History  of  Music  ■ 

15J0  Youth  Programme  —  Scheherazade 
and  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  musk  by  Rimsky- 
Norsakov;  Stravinsky:  Firebird;  musk  for 

wallet 

16 JO  LITURGICA  J983  —  Brahms: 
Deutsches  Requiem,  Op.45  —  The 
Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra  Gary 
Bmmi.  conducting;  with  Edith  Wiens- 

thc  Munich  Motet 
Choir;  The  Jubilate  Choir,  Finland;  The 
RAU  Choir,  South  Africa 
IB  OO.Musiea  Vhm  _  From  the  Inter- 
national  Composers'  Rostrum  —  Caahri 
Ehu  (Finland);  Quiet,  for  Qrchesrra^A^ 


First  Programme - 
6-03  Programmes  for  Olhn 

7.30  Ugh*  Classical  Mtsrc 

9.30  Encounter  —  live  family  and  social 
affairs  magazine 

10:30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.10  School  Broadcasts  ... 

11  JO  Education  for  all 

12.05  Sephardi  songs 
13.00  News  in  English 

13.30  News  in  French 

14.05  Children’s  programmes 
15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
164)5  Illegal  Immigration  from  North . 
Africa  J 955-64  (part  I,  repeat) 

17.12  Jewish  Ideas  - 

17.20  Everyman's  University 
18.05  Afternoon  Classics 
18-47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of.  the 
Week 

19 JO  Programmes  for  Olim 
22.05  Talks  on  hoiochic  matters 
23.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star  —  with 
astrofogist  nan  Pecker 

Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

_  6 33  Green  Light  —  drivers'  corner 
7.00  This  Moraine  —  news  rauarinc 
X.fltl  Safe  Jixirney 

9.05  House  Call  -  -  with  RJvka  Michael: 
in.  in  All  Shades  of  the  Network 
12.05  Open  Line  --  news  and  music.. 
1331)  Midday  -  -  new  commentary,  music 

14.10  Matters  uf  Interest  -  with  Gabi 
Gn/il 

16.10  Safe  Jnumey 

I7.lt)  Economic*  Magazine 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures 

M.05  Questions  and  answers  on  hotodi^  • 
mauers  .  ~ 

18.45  Today  hi  Sport  ■  ■ 

19,05  Today  --  radio  oewarecJ  ' 

19.30  Law  vmd  Justice  Magazine  ! 

20,05  Cantorial  Music  •'.■.'■'.ml 

22.05  Knlkvinss  ••  \  '  "  , 

23.05  Treasure  Hunt  —  radio  ga/nefv £41 

Army  .  .  . 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

7.07  “707"  -  with  Ala  Anski 

S.OS  Morning  Newsreel  . 

9.05  Right  Nw  -  I 

H  .05  Israeli  Winter  —  with  SI  YmirKaj 
13335  Two  Hours 

15.05  Wfco’j  Wrong?  —  with  ErarJT^^ 
16.05  Four  in  the.  Afteraooiv  .•'V-.V.'ffl 
17.0S  Evening  Newsreel  . . 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Mtgtzine  .  -^j 
19235  Music  Today  — ■'  /curie  toagoiBtr 
20.05  Israeli  Rock  -  ■ 

21.00  Mabat  —  TV  Newsreel. 

21 J3  Israeli  songs  .  ~  r:- 

22.05  Popular  xnn  . 

00.05  Mght  Birds  —  songy  ehst  - 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4i  7, 9  .. 

Edter  Lone  Wolf  Macquade;  Edbon; 
Sahara;  HiMrah:  Return  Home  4, 6.45. 9- 

Mitebdl.  I  Love  You  Carmen  7. 9:  Ori»* 
Aunt  from  Argentina;  Ona;  The  Cbm- 
mandos;  Ron  Yol  4.  7,  9,J5- 
S^hie’s  Choice,  6.45.  9.15;  wS* 
J*  bub:  To  Bepn  Again  7,  9;  Cfaan 
2^'  Superman  III,  6;  Dr.  Ztsvago.  8.I51 


TEL  AVIV  4J0,  7.IS,  9 JO 

Alkijy :  Aunt  from  Argentina;  Bt*- 
Yefanda:  Lone  Wolf  Macquade;  Cka  It 
Trading  Places  4.30,  7,  9J0;  rw  j.  ^ 
fleer  and  a  Gentleman  4.30, 7  yan- aiSt 
dm  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp  4,30;  Orb 
3,  Blue  Thunder  4 JO,  7,  9 JO;  Chen  4- 
Cannery  Rw  4.30.  7.05.  9J0-  nE 
Psycho  H  4.30.  7.05,  9J5; 

Coup  dT?oS^; 
D«di.  &ar  Chamber  7;1S,  9J0; Drivers* 

9  30^  nS“  8“?  HS:  Tablg?fF&; 

nMdn^jht;,E»fli«s  Adieu 
L  Anti:  Gats  I  love  You  Carmen;  Gordon  r 

RcqBKmliBr  a  Fool; Hod: Sahara iL«l- 
5*5"*?  j ?"’*  Meaning  of  Life  i  JO* 
4.30.7.15, 9 JO;  Ley  Us  load  Hero  iS 


4  JO.  7.15,  9 JO;  Uwi  Zzbl  ^ 

4.  6.45.  9 JO;  Maxim:  Looking  fbr4**' 
Good  bar;  Mografat:  The-.  Entity  A&* 
9.30;  Oriys  Deadly  Sumnier.4.i5^  7,;J 
Paris:  Days  of  Eden  U).  12,  54, 1JSS 
Peis:  ManeiJe  Randonner;S&riiriV  i  f 
Dance:  Stadia:  Who  WUt  Loyc  ® 
Children;  Tcbdet:  Merry  Christen* 
Lawrence;  Trf  Arit:  MR*i—,v"  W 
Rtver;  Zafaa:  Vivenet  .DItBO  7.15,7 
Beth  Hateftstaoth:  L'affi&r  rowge'li^- 

Haifa  4,6A5,9  •-vi r  ’ 

Enigma:  At****s& 
Argentina;  KOattmi  Adteu 
Flash  Dance;  MoriA;  WtkidrAc 
to  Garp  6,30,  ^9;  OtaW  SahW 
House  on  the  Rocked  ooofldp.rQUj,,^ 
Way  We  W«  '6J0.  4; 

Places:  Ron; .  Revenge. ttf 
Heat  and  Dtal;  WS 
CWtnraf  Centre:  Le  dernierjjnefw  W^. 

bamat  gan  /  ^  ^ 

Anano:  I  Love  Yon Carmte/#,  ts-ag 
Sawyer .4:  Utj; 

Tw^ng  Places 
Ortea:  Deadly  .Summer 
Takes  Girt.  4;  R»»«t 
9,15...  ' 


herzuyX  :  .  > 

parid:  Aunt  fronr  .A 
Mlgdal^  Triad  PI* 

Your  Eyes  0nly  4;S«wJ^ 
4J0.  7.15,  W;  .- 


i--.  1 
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$3m.  in  Bank  of  Israel  support 


JSjEL  A VTV.  —  The  Bank  of  Israel  • , 

‘'e'V  esterday  continued  to  be  the  ‘‘sup-  Tnl  Avhr 

-  V  '  j-^orter  of  kst  resort”  for.  the  -bank  ;  - •  .  .  .  .  • 

covered  by  the  «greeineotv  Sf/M»lr  ISwllJITUm 
.  '  ■*-.<  JHftb  it,  -as  well  as  for  index-linked: 


covered  by  the  agreement'. 
;  it,  -as  well  as  for  index^inked: 
v^Vbnds.  Jt  has  been  suggested  that 
Treasury  ‘has  assumed  a'  new 
'  -  'in-. fiance,1  intervening  on  behalf. of  : 
■  '^^Tese  bank  stocks  While  inaintainhig'J 
present  price  levels,  ;■'■■  ’ 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 


.  advanced  by  more  than  that  margin. 

1  ;  Malaf  I  was  the  major  casualty  of 

_  the  market,  as  the  shares  plunged  to 


'  *•  Wfc.  he  central  hank  spent  about  S3  F.  ■ _ A  .  _  .. 

-  ft,  B%illion  in  support  of  the  bunk  Wcr! 

I«ik|  J%UI*S  «4  by  >t»  action  tapt  prices  Mg“  ]'ZAlt  1  “d  *• Mo,ett  and 
s  ‘'’B  unchanged.  More  than  80  per  cent  Amw  k0„i,  _  e 

the  market’s  total  turnover  of  ?  banJ  001  pa?,»f 

■:*' ;**  hf. 3578.3m.  was  in  the  commercial  -  **£'.-  ?o 

-  :  .l-'^ank  and  bankholding  group.  ?? 

•  lii  ^The  index-linked  brad  market  ;  ™  w“  >  shares 

.'I'"-, -.as  very  active  and  turnovers  .  *?*!!- ^°!r '**r 

; •.  Cached  double  those  of  the  share  h  wre 

i-sv  5  tarket,  as  news  that  IS1.1  biUion  °  *  *har55* 

^orth  of  bonds  changed  hands.;  /  ^ 

balance,  h  seems  that  the  mitds  .  -  Among  mortgage. banks  it  was  the 
^"Vice  losses  would  have  beenmore  options  that  fell: resoundingly.  The 
R  •  . :  ...  rvere  had  not  the  Bank  of  Israel  in-  ’  Jay  sour  option  was  "down  by  30.6 

-  -  "  Opened  as  a  buyer  of  bonds.  .jrer  cent,,  to  The  Mortgage  and 

*  '  'Respite  a  rise  of  0.46  peT  cent  in  the  ‘  .  Development  Bank  option  slid  20.4 

■t-v,  eneraJ  Share  Index,  banks  ex-"  l per'  centi:  The'  customary  “yo-yo** 

.  v'  hich  lauded,  the  session  was  far  from  be-  . '  fnotiori  was  noticed  in  the  trading  of 
nisttvS  one  of  clearcut  upward  mover.:  Binyan.  whichadvanced  by  nine  per 
■^.arkn^’ents.  Land  development,  real  es-'.cejit.. ! .. 

"  -•  f* ie  and  citrus  plantation  issues  per-  ."Among  specialized  financial  in- 

-  --■I  "i,i|!’.rmed  well:  and* -posted  a. '3.82  -per. stitutions  the  shares  of  the  In- 

-  ; ^  nt  advance:  Industrials  were  near-  ■  _dustrial  Development  Bank  were 
‘ is  ;;  two  per  cent; biller,  while  oils-  the  Only  major  winners,  with  a  9.9 

r  :  '  '  ’  “T..  v"nlinued  ter  rise  on  runiOurs  of  per' cent'  upward  advance. 

"  . 1  i.'.: 5.Tfc’*ikes.  •  'Insurance  stocks  were  mostly  on 

-  -^There  were  26  “sellers  only’’,  the  lower  side.  Ten  per  cent  loses 

-  3  .r^-uations,  compared  with  13  issues  were  sustained  by  Re-Insurance 0.5, 

-  >;*,^liicb  were  'posted  as  “buyers  Yardenia  0.1  and  the  two  Zion 
.  :  --Vr:dy.”  In  addition,  79  securities  fell  .  Holdings  issues. 

'  ;  '/more  than  five  per  cent,  while  41  •  The  service  and  trade  ;group 


_dustrial  Development  Bank  were 
the  Only  major  winners,  with  a  9.9 
per 'cent'  upward  advance. 

'  Insurance  stocks  were  mostly  on 
^the  lower  side,  ten  per  cent  loses 
were  sustained  by  Re-lnsuranceO.5, 
Yardenia  0. 1  and  the  two  Zion 
.  Holdings  issues. 

TTie  service  ,  and  trade  ;group 


CLASSIFIEDS 


D  AY/WE  ONES  DAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  848.Q0*for  8  words,  each 
_  r  ational  word  (S  106.00*  FRIDAY  end  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of 
. ;  d-sf  1 0 1 6.00*  for  8  words;  each  additional  word  7S  1 27.00*  Alt  rates  include  VAT. 
-'"^ADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem.  Monday/Wednesdey  —  10  a.m.  previous 
■'y.  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.. Tel -Aviv  end  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before 
::  plication.  Ads  accepted  ar  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
ie)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agendas.  "Subject  to  change. 


DWELLINGS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


JERUSALEM 

VE  Ya'aCOV.  good  area,  furnished,  d- 
m  flai,  lelephone.  central  heatings  and 
is-  r  .w  Tel.  CG-S20043.  not  ShabbaL  ■  -  ‘  . 

'"-CENTRE.  Rental  IW.hixuiy,  furnished ITal. 
02-t}Q430  -  •-  " 

'  ' , TEL  AVIV  ■  ■ 

;  ...  -_„.'-RTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals. 

nact  ^ppcpjist^  Jjiter-lsraej,  T«L'  03- 

■  141  -■  ' 


ENGUSH  SHORTHAND-  SECRETARY 
needed.  fiiU-iime  job  in.-intenutional  trading 
company;  Modem  offices’  in  ~Raraai  Gan. 
Please  phone  for  interview:  Tel.  03-735102/3. 

TRAVEL 


turned  lower,  bui  this  did  not  deter 
a  handful  of  issues  from  advancing 
smartly.  Rapac  0.1  and  Harel  S  were 
both  ahead  by  10  per  cent.  Yahalom 
Hotels  advanced  by  10.2  per  cent. 
On  the  losing  side  were  the  two 
Nikuv  Computer  issues,  which  fell 
by  10  per  cent 

Land  development,  real  estate 
and  citrus  plantation  stocks  were 
sharply  lower,  led  by  Amoonim. 
which  fell  by  16.4  per  cenL  Property 
&  Building  dipped  by  3.5  per  cent. 
Mishnel  was  10.1  ]3er  cent  lower. 
Sahar  Holdings  and  Sold  Boneh 
were  clipped  for  10  per  cent  losses. 

Industrials  exhibited  moderate 
strength  and  advanced  by  1.95  per 
cent  Elbit  zipped  ahead  by  10  per 
cent,  while  the  shares  of  Elron,  the 
parent  company,  were  registered  as 
.  “buyers  only.”  Arit  continued  un¬ 
changed.  Teva  registered  was  down 
by  four  per  ceut,  while  the  bearer 
shares  slipped  by  5.S  per  cent.  Qal 
Industries  slipped  by  l  A  per  cent. 

Investment  company  equities 
finished  the  session  with  slight 
gains.  The  Israel. Corpora  lion  shares 
were  ahead  by  less  than  one  per 
cent.  Discount  Investments  ad¬ 
vanced  by  3.4  per  cent.  Oz  Invest¬ 
ments  shares  were  both  ahead  by  10 
per  cent.  Piryon,  at  an  even  100, 
reflected  a  6.5  per  cent  loss. 

Interest  in  oil  shares  persisted  and 
prices  were  generally  higher. 

Delek  OQ  Exploration  announced 
rhat  it  had  encountered  signs  of  oil 
at  its  “Kochav  26”  drill  site.  The 
signs  were  found  at  a  depth  of  IJ34 
metres,  but  the  company  stated  that 
it  could  not  determine  whether  it 
was  oil  of  commercial  quality  until 
additional  tests  have  been  made. 
Partners  to  the  well  include  Delek, 
Delek  Oil  Exploration,  Naphta, 
J.O.E.L.  and  Seismica. 

Gold  Frost  announced  that  it  had 
sold  51.5  per  cent  of  the  voting 
shares  and  39  per  cent  of  its  share 
capital  to  Pri  GaliJ.  a  Koor  In¬ 
dustries  subsidiary. 


DEVALUATION.  —  The  Saudi 
Arabian  monetary  agency  (Sama) 
devalued  Lhe  country’s  currency, . 
the  riyal,  for  the  second  time  in  two 
weeks,  officially  posting  it  at  3.51 
rivals  to  the  dollar,  from  3.50  riyals. 


FLIGHT  INFORMATION:  Europe  S288. 
U.SLA.  $699,  Ski  $399.  Gffl>oa  Tours.  228  Ben 
Yehuda,,  Tel.  AvW.,03^42297.  03-441508. 


WKST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
jrunce.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN- 
03-340856.  ■ 


LESSONS 


IALIFIED  TEACHER  of  English  as  a 
eign  language  (native  speaker  of  English) 
err  private  or  group  tuition  stall  levels.  TeL. 
*.72XfiI  1  * 


INt’LSIBEPPING 


QCEAK  COMPANY  Up-  -expert,,  reliable 
movers  with  35  yean"  experience,  professional 
packing  arid  shipping  worldwide.  Specie/  rates 
for. .  USA, -South  Africa.  UK,  operating  ail 
over  Israel.  Best  Insurance  rates  on  the 
market.  TeJ.  Haifa  04-523227  (3  lines).  Tel 
Aw  03-206(25,  03-299582  fevenmgs  03- 
483032)1. 


its  STRICTLY 


/jf  AMERICAN 
.  MEAT  SERVICE 

Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  — 
t  Jerusalem  —  fieersbeba 

!  areas. 

Prices  include  delivery. 

?pebfal  "  :  J 

Jerusalem  Kugel 

(to  serve  8]  b 

Regular  Price:  IS  495  per  tray. 
Sale  price:  IS  395 
*  With  10  kg,  order  of  beef 
Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
RefaoyoL 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  Sflverstein 
Phone  or  write: 

7  Rehov  Hagra,  RKHOVOT. 

TaL  054-76345 
JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-862844 
PETAHTKVA:  Tol.  03-9221139 
5EERSHEB4:  Tel:  037-416538 . 

057-37072 


ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMUHSTRATION 


Sonthern  District 


BEKRSHEBA  MUNICIPAL  ITT 
and 

Of  AKIM  LOCAL  COUNCIL 


MHVISTnY  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
HOUSING 
Negev  Region 


-  Build  Tour  House  in  Ofakim,  Beersheba 

;  Shechnnat  Samechand  Shechunat  Neve  Noi 

A  number  of  plots  in  the  above  t#Build  Your  House"  schemes  remain  unallocated.  They  are 
now  Offered  to  the  public  at  prices  based  on  updated  figures  for  the  value  of  the  land  and  the 
development  costs.  .  , 

AD  other  conditions  are  as  given  in  the  original  prospectuses,  subject  to  this  notice. 

The.  pTots.-.wfil  -Jbe:'  available  .from  Sunday,  January  15,  1984  at  10  am.  At  that  time, 
registration  will  be  opened,  and  a  draw  will  be  held  among  those  present. 

When  coining  to  register,  you  will  hie  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  IS25,000  (banker’s 
cheque)  made' out  to  the  Israel  Lands  Authority.  This  will  be  regarded  as  an  advance 
payment  of  ground  rent.  Registration  will  take  place  at  the  offices  of  the  Israel  Lands 
Administration,  Southern  District,  Rehov  Ben  Zvi,  Beersheba  (over  Ulamei  Yahalom). 

Additional  details  are  available,  at  the.  above  offices. 

This  notice  is  valid  until  April  11,1984. 


UniTED  miZRfiHI  BflflH  (§) 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONTY  C ART.’S  MORE 


PURCHASE!  SALE 


DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  "EURO  PAZ  PRICES 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


■DOLLAR  PAT.^ 1 UNIT 
■EURO  PAZ*.  1  UNIT  . 
-  SJ5JL 


.  FOREIGN 

CURRENC 

Y  EXi 

COUNTRY 

CURRENCY  -  ' 

US  A. ,  _ 

DOLLAR 

1 

r  GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 

GERMANY 

MARK 

•  1 

FIANCE 

FRANC 

1 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

SWITZERLAND 

•FRANC 

1 

■SWEDEN  • 

.  KRONA 

1 

‘.NORWAY  . 

.  KRONE 

cl' 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

iCANADA 

DOLLAR' 

•  1 

.AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

.1 

[  SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

“i 

BELGIUM  • 

FRANC' 

10 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

TTALY 

LIRE  \  . 

1000 

JAPAN 

YEN 

iopo 

U09425 

155.7632 

-  3?-.1*8!3 

12.953Q 
35.2310 
49.5810 
13.5775 
14,0825; 
109335 
18.6882 
88.6688 
100,5096 
'  88.9962 
I9J972 
56.0174 
65.2219 
'4.762502 


112.0575 
1573287 
39.878i. 
13.0832 
35.5851 
.  50U793 
13.7.140. 
14.2241 
11.0434, 

*  18.8760 
89.5600 
101.5W7 
89.7897 

•  19.5922 
56J804 
655774 

481.0367 


109.8300  113.7300 
1 54.2000  159,6800 


1L3700  13.2800 

34,8700  : 36.12(0 
49.0800  50.8300 

13.2600  13.9200 

13.7600  14.4400 

ia6800.  IUI00 
I8J600  19.1600 

87.0700  90.9000 
95.9100  103.9600 
74,8000  94.9600 


4  AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  629414,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES- 


IMIITSD  miZRRHI  BRflK  ® 


in'm  'ir'CHif  ’ixponM  on 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
8.1.83 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  tor 
□■S.  dollar  transactions  under  83,000 
and  transactions  of  other  currencies 
under  the  ecptrvalanL  of  S500. 

Seeing  Baying 

SS  11 2.05  S3  110.9423 

inrling  157.6100  156.0403 

iM  39S352  39.5375 


uss 

Sterling 

DM 

French  PS 
Dutch  G 
Swiss  FR 
Swedish  SR 
Norwegian  KR 
Danish  ICR 
Finnish  MX 
Canadian  S 
Australian* 

Rand 

Belgian  Con  1101 
Belgian  Fin  (101 
Aaso-unSSilOl 
Yen  11001 
Italian  Lire  tl  0001 


J  3.0633 
35.5910 
50-0774 
13.7368 
24.2631 
1121724 
18.6889 
66-6359 


39.5375 

22,9529 

35.2365 

49.5787 

13.6000 

14.1210 

10.9621 

18.7007 

88.7431 


201.2447  100.2363 
90.0669  89.1698 


19.6387 

19.2954 

56.7815 

48.0627 

85.8585 


19.4430 

19.1032 

56-2)60 

47.5840 

65.2026 


COLD:  *375.30/376.40 


INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES'- 

USS  ' 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR 
Italian  Lire 
Dutch  G 
Yen 

Danish  XR 
Swedish  XR 
Norwegian  RR 
Belgian  Con 
■Belgian  FSn 


1.4072/82 

2-8005/15 

2.2335/45 

8.5495/515 

1696.00/50 

3.1398/08 

232.80/96 

10.1210/35 

8.1550/1600 

7  8540/90 
57.05/07 
58.05/1 0 


FORWARD  RATES: 

1  moxL  3  outs.  6  me*. 

s/C  1 .4078(091  1 .4093/1 09  MllWtSJ 

DU'S  2.790BW23  2  7728/7*3  S.7477/4B7 

iwJHfl  2-2210(229  2  199V200®  a.l67S/MS 


Clmfav  l  Dtamr  f  Jnop. 
prior  ISI.pw 

Commercial  Banks 

(Bflf  ptrt  of^ ) 

OHH  r  1107  33  -123 

Maritime  0.1  242  lb$5  ne. 

Maritime  ft 5  11?  759  +9 

N.  American  1  33 1 2  7f  n.c 

N.  American  5  20K3  62  n.c. 

N.  Am.  op  I  1 1 16  ISO  a  c, 

Dane*  1  2»  57  -12 

Danof  s  6*»  340!  —3 

Danoi  sc  2  168  lU  -3 

Ftrsi  lnt'1 5  ^10  302S  -23 

RBI  IWJ  15*5  -20 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  ofmadieiBUt”) 

IDB  p  7J300  —  n.c 

IDB  r  3214  20S2  n’c 

IDB  B  r  3300  24  n.c. 

IDB  p  A  193&0  3  n.c. 

IDB  op  11  IRftO  *»|3  -40 

Union  0.1  2340  1247  n.c 

Discount  B  r  4100  143  n.c. 

Discoum  Ar  4100  l3o  n.c. 

Discount  op  2  2840  23  -70 

Discount  B  cn  325  373  *- 1 S 

Mizrahi  r  1322  2308  n.c. 

Mizrahi  b  1330  90  n.c. 

Mizrahi  op  11  I  WO  i»4  -95 

Mizrahi  op  1 2  7b5  354  -  5 

Mizrahi  cn  6  10600  —  ne. 

Mizrahi  cn  9  540  1236  —25 

HapoaJim  p  2"«»  —  - 

Hapoalim  r  21K0  MXH  n.c. 

Hapoalim  b  2100  260  n.c. 

Hapoalim  cn  8  7630  8  —170 

General  A  55*0  W  n.e. 

General  op  8  1 1500  3—1100 

General  op  9  4500  14  —502 

General  cn  5  4400  I  nc.c. 

Genera]  cn  7  245  208  —10 

Leumi  0.1  1375  8646  n.c. 

Lcumi  cn  9  1740  133  —100 

Leumi  rail  588  1212  n.c 

Finance  Trade  1  1920  I  -  5 1 

Finance  Trade  5  944  —  — 

Finance  Trade  Of 1 500  —  — 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanim  Oil  830  6  — 1| 

Gen.  Mongage  1287  n  —3 

Gen.  Mortgage  1287  —  — 3 

Carmd  r  1560  5  n.c. 

Carmel  op  695  b0  -  35 

Carmel  deb  133  50  *2 

Binyan  981  16  -81 

Dev  Mortgage  r  890  25  n.c. 

Dev  Marl  gage  b  tfW  —  n.e. 

DevMort.  op  191  28  — 49  - 

Mishkan  r  3685  4  n.e. 

Mishkan  b  3685  —  — 

Independence  1440  3  n.c. 

Tcfahot  p  r  700  2  n.c. 

Tefahol  r  684  69  n.c. 

Tefahm  deb.  I  326  75  *  20 

Tefahot  deb.  2  165  H32  n.c. 

Jaysour  I  298  1054  n.c. 

Jaysour  5  298  94  n.c. 

Jaysour  op  40  145  —4]  - 

Meravr  172  302  n.c. 

Financial  Institutions 

Shilton  r  106  251  +4 

Shilton  op  B  777  —  — 

Agriculture  A  8985  —  n.c. 

Agriculture  C  9150  —  — 

Leumi  Ind  r  741  6  —I 

Leumi  Ind  b  747  —  — 

Dev. Mongage  r  6620  l  *598 

Dev. Mortgage  b  20490  15  n.c. 

Dev.  Mortgage  ci 4140  —  — 

Dm’. Mortgage  cl)  4600  —  — 

Dev. Mortgage  d  (2862  —  — 

Dev.  Mortgage  4668  —  — 

Contractors  90  s.o.l  —4 

Tourism  10800  —  — 

Clal  Lease  0.1  IM  10  n.c. 

Clal  Lease  OLS  109  27  —9 

Clal  Lease  deb  637  86  n.c. 


CWac  V'UUIW  I  TtJacc 
«ii*  1*1. Him  rbioj.. 


novae  t'Jtrm,  (Thtaer 
prirr  LSI.wm  Huno 


Holeb,  Tonrism 


Textiles  sad  OothlaR 


-123 

n  (* 

-10.0 

Gale:  Zuftsr  t 
GuJei  Zohar  5 

"nk 

*;«( 

57 

h.-i 

■  J 

-6 

-  J.5 
-4.9 

Ol'h 

on.-  or- 

Kll 

41 

15 

56 

-  ( 

n  c. 

•  1.9 

Djn  Hotels  1 

J,«4 

5 

—  I 

_  7 

barueh  1 

■  1; 

'•o 

—  5 

1.6 

1  L, 

*  *1 

r  9.0 

Dan  HreeU  5 

1 

-1 

-4 

Baruch  5 

3 

-9 

.  f  l 

♦  V 

n.c 

VI 

Corul  BcaePi 

:i> 

n.i 

— 

fi.jrueh  op 

nr 

5 

■  -  J 

Yarden  Hold 

!50 

*'2 

-  5 

-3.5 

AiJSika  SniVl  1 

r_M 

4 

— 10 

-14 

Tlik, 

n  c 

Yjrdcn  Hotel  op 

40 

:■> 

n  c. 

- 

M.iska  Sport  5 

„ . 

•  -  lu 

-4.8 

— 12 

— 1.4 
•  ^ 

1  aha  Ion 

■■j 

50 

-6 

*  10.2 

Fftan 

R 

13# 

n.c. 

-3 

VaJufom  op 

t! 

1 15 

—6 

-16  2 

tii .in  op 

At 

.  z 

•  15  2 

Computers 

Dj!j 
Hiion  ! 

Hdon  J 
I  a’urte 
Ya'jne  np 
Clal  Comp. 
Clal  Comp,  op 
MLL.I 
M.L.L  5 

or 

Mashoi 
Nikuv  I 
Si ku«  i 
Nikut  op 
Team  I 
Team  op 


Real  Estate.  Building 

Orcn  n  5  vo  1  —6 

A  con  m  Prop.  1 15  351  -I 

Azorim  opD  135  ■>  —  S 

A2orim  opE  6 1  I  <1  n.c. 

Eilon  39  50  — ; 

Eilon  op  24  l|  n.c. 

Amnonim  194  92  — 

Amnonim  op  ?s  5  -J 

Africa  lit  01  JJ  — I0y 

Africa  Isr.  1.0  l-J5  31  -80 

Arazrm  |®1  4*)  -R 

Arazim  op  -•  n.c. 

Ariedan  0.1  *65  38  -2 

Aricdan  05  I  lJ  34  n.c 
Ben  Yakar  I  •'  -8 

Ben  Yakar  5  !,w  ’’■'•l  *14 

BaranouiLz  I  120  46X  n.c. 

Baranouita  5  xl  I '*4  +5 

Barnnou  it/  op  4X  10  n.c. 

Dankncr  w-‘  Ihft  n.c. 


Arpaman  r 

A!a  B  : 


44 

—  4 

-14 

A.*.?  CU.1 

00 

-15 

—51 

Delia  Galii  1 

14 

n  c 

— 

Delia  (ialil  3 

5< 

. 

-  1  t 

Delta  Gall!  op 

hf, 

*  30 

-2.3 

LVtiled  Spinners 

<- 

n.e. 

— 

L  ruled  Spinners 

VO.I 

-16 

-6  1 

Spinner;  op 

f*  - 

-  W1 

—  37.7 

Viialge  I 

31 

— 32 

—9.9 

t  ifj ffo  5 

8 

n.c 

— 

Wjrdin*in 

trading 

142 

-21 

— 10.0 

Ikardmon  op 
Zikit  1 

200 

-13 

-I0.0 

Z:ul  5 

-o  1 

—6 

—  5.4 

Tip  Top  1 

10 

n.c 

■- 

Tip  T,ip  op 

' 

n.c. 

•- 

Yomjr  i 

Teva  r 
Tevj  h 
Lip»ky 
Lip*kv  up 
Dead  Sea  r 
PrtrnehejB.-L-jii 
Ma-.ima  I 
M jvimj  5 
Mauma  op 
Yeca  Chem 

Sano  I 
Sano  5 
Krdem  Client 

KetiV.it  Otem. 

TG.L  I 
1  ( i  I..  5 
T  fj.J.  up 
7a.u 

Titj  up  h 

I  ruiarnm 
1  J'u  Murnt. 
Djfr.tr.  ( 
Djfrnn  ? 
Lofron  op 
Her. jr  ! 


'"tmiw 

(SLOW 

<  JunZr 

■.k 

rkaatc 

48 

-70 

-4.0 

— 

-too 

—SJf 

12 

n  c. 

— 

— 

— 

- 

233 

-10 

—  1.0 

A*i 

n.c 

— 

55 

-11 

-9.9 

1  s 

•1 

*1.3 

1 

_ -i 

—4  “ 

.‘II  4.5 

2fr.  _ 

15V  v..vl 

Op  7K  I'i 

21*.  53 

.  IM  si* 

3**  25 

rn  ?i 

I2‘> 


4.<  '  -3«  -pj.l 


—  5  -4 ' 
-1  — !  3 


—4  —9.2 
-j  —  \  x 

•  -7  .  5  U 


tt’  r.  < 
<  n.c. 


4ti  h  n. | 
no  tudin: 


1560 

5 

n.c. 

Druckcr  t 

(O' 

252 

n.c. 

_ 

695 

bO 

‘35 

-5.3 

Drucker  5 

5.s 

60 

_  i 

-4.5 

13.1 

50 

*2 

♦  1.5 

Druckcr  op 

3J 

V, 

.  i 

T  6.5 

981 

lb 

*81 

♦  9.0 

890 

25 

n.c. 

_ 

840 

_ 

n.e. 

_ 

Da  rad  0.1 

(4K 

72 

n.c 

— 

191 

28 

—49 

-20.4 

Dared  0.5 

94 

52 

n.c. 

— 

3685 

4 

n.e. 

Da  rad  op 

137 

48 

n.c. 

3685 

_ 

_ 

_ 

H.L.B  0  1 

3nfl 

66 

n.c. 

— 

1440 

3 

n.c. 

_ 

H.L.B.  0_5  r 

04 

1*8 

_ i 

-11 

700 

n.c. 

_ 

Property  Bldg. 

imo 

37 

—40 

-3.5 

684 

69 

n.c. 

__ 

Bay  side  0.) 

1000 

23 

n.c. 

— 

326 

75 

*20 

Bay  side  03 

855 

33 

n.c. 

_ 

165 

H32 

n.c. 

_ 

JLDC  r 

av> 

34 

-10 

—  1.1 

298 

1054 

n.c. 

_ 

1LDC  b 

101 4 

— 

n.c. 

_ 

298 

94 

n.e. 

_ _ 

Ispro 

no  trading 

40 

145 

-41 

-50.6 

[■sraloin 

170 

28 

__7 

—4.2 

172 

302 

n.c. 

•  — 

Isras 

280 

IM 

*5 

»].8 

187 

(6 

n.c. 

94 

151 

_2 

213 

742 

-6 

28 

87 

—20 

1101 

h.o.l 

*52 

404 

1 

*  5 

467 

67 

*10 

458 

— 

*15 

545 

6 

n.c. 

171 

10 

-19 

65 

36 

n.c. 

44 

18 

_ 

1500 

20 

-52 

201 

22 

-13 

1270 

15 

-30 

J30 

552 

-6 

775 

30 

-35 

286 

24 

-32 

108 

129 

—12 

Insurance 

Arych  r  230  1: 

Aryeh  op  133  l 

Arych  sub  deb  2t>40 

Ararat  0.1  r  314  s,„ 

Ararat  05  b  I2H  | 

Reinsur  0.1  r  500 

ReinsurOJr  39zff7  — 

Hadar  I  IK7  | 

Hadar  5  94  1« 

Hassnch  r  213  74 

Hassneh  op  4  28  H 

Phoenix  0.1  r  1 101  h.o. 

Phoenix  0.5  r  404 

Homtshmar  I  467  e 

Hamishmar  5  458 

Hamishmar  op  545 

Yardenia  0.1  r  171  I 

Yardenia  0.5  r  65  J 

Yardenia  op  2  44  I 

Menorah  I  1500  2 

Menorah  5  201  2 

Sahar  r  1270  I 

Securitas  r  130  55. 

Zur  r  775  3' 

Zion  Hold.  1  286  2 

Zion  Hofei.  5  108  12 

Trade  &  Services 

Trade 

Meir  Ezra  230  ID 

Men-  Ezra  op  |62  T 

Tela  I  9g  3t 

Tela  5  82  I 

Tela  op  25  2i: 

Clal  Trade  230  4; 

Clal  Trade  op  305 

Crystal  I  no  trad 

Ropac  0.1  770 

Rapac  0.5  f50  21 

Supersol  2  i  130  I! 
Supersol  B  10  360  131 

Supersol  op  C  r30  - 

Services 

Delek  r  nolradi 

Harel  I  334  I6< 

Harel  5  133  15 

Lighterage  (LI  260  41 

Lighterage  QJ  171  1 12 

Cold  Store  0.1  6543  - 

Cold  Store  I  3200  I 

Israel  Elec,  r  8028  — 

Bond  Ware  0.1  206  23 

Bond  Ware  05  143  51 

Bond  Ware  op  76  — 

Consort  Hold  i  •  128  b.o.l 

Consort  0.5  67  h.o.l 

Consort  op  A  54  — 

Kopcl  I  190  - 

Kopcl  op  1 19  — 


—6  -15 
*25  *  23.2 


Cohen  Dev. 

Cohen  Dev.  op 
Clal  Real 
Gal  Real  ppD 
Lumir  ! 

Lumir  5 
Lumir  op 
M.T.M.  I  2 
M.T.M.  5  ' 

M.T.M.  op 
Bldg.Res. 
Bldg.Res.op 

Modal 
Mishnd 
Menrav 
Menrav  op 
Mar-Lez 
Mar-Lcz  op 
Levinstein- 1 
Levinstein  5 
Levinstein  op 
Liftchitz  1 
Lifschitz  5 
Lifschiu  op 
Ncot  Aviv  4. 
Azorim  Prop. 
Sahar  Hold  I 
Sahar  Hold  5 
Soiel  Boneh 
SahaT  1 
Sahaf  5 
Sahaf  op 

Arar  Ve'Sela  ! 

Cacsarra  0.1 
Cacsuru  0.5 
Rogoun  I 
Rorovin  5  I 

Rogovin  op 
Rassco  p  ' 

Ra«co  r  - 

Agriculture 

Hadar  0  I 
Hadar  0  5 
Hadar  op 

‘Mehadrin  2‘ 

Hadarim  prop. 
■Pri-Or 
Shenhar 


Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 


16  -10 
59  -14 

92  -I 
150  n.c. 
2  -10 
37  n.c. 
297  *.  I 


209  —4  — 

53  n.c. 

3  -30  - 

134  *1 

30  -14  - 

75  -20  -I 

88  -46-1 


n.c.  — 
—  100  —3.6 


Ynm.ir  5  n 

Lidzta  0.1  Utt! 

Luozio  U.4  35 

Lies!  HU 

Lipjt  op  54 

MIF  Glico  1*W 

Mir  Ulico  ^  yij 

Mjquctle  I 
Mj^ucHc  5  »2S 

Eagle  1  mii 

E. iclc  5 

F. jpie  op  6i,| 

P-'IcjI  0  I  l-t-.il 

Pi-lgJt  U  4  /5U 

Polygon  r  ion 

Parg-xi  71 

Parg..d  op  4U 

Schi«;llt-rina  34li 

P.ogonn  4 

Metals  and  Metal 

O^ugon  214 

Octagon  op  |<*'i 

LWan  0  1  r  |290 

llrdan  U  5  r 
L'rdan  up  325 

Cables  r  <72 

Cables  h 

Haiehof  1  2h5 

Hatch  of  5  (14 

Is.  Can  Corp  1  |2», 

Is.  Can  Corp  5  125 

Sdom  Metals  I  107 

Sdom  Metals  np  44 

Zion  Cables  i  KKW 

Zion  Cables  5  IM 

Zion  Cables  op  84 

Kadmani  I  <w 

hadm-ini  5  75 

Kadmani  op  7>> 

Nechushmn  0.1  |g5 

Ncchushtan  0.5  |Ol 

Nechushtan  op  .14 

Arad  x| 

Arad  op  f.6 

Pecker  Steel  |W 

king  I  405 

King  5  257 

King  np  140 

Klil  I  26« 

Kill  S  130 

Sheladol  214 

Shcladot  op  142 

Lachish  1  t|0 

Lachish  5  23“ 

I.achish  op  34<l 


Electrical  Machinery, 
Electronics,  Optics 

Elba  3  r  4J5S9  3 

tlhit  op  59051  h.o. 

ElcoO.I  231  5 

Elco  0.25  r  l"4  Jh 

Elcu  0.25  b  113  2 

Elect ra  0.1  r  605 

Elect ra  0„5  r  274  I J 

Elect  ra  op  4  181  8 

Elron  44520  b... 

Ant  950  |< 

Arit  np  852 

Clal  Electronic  58«  !?. 

Spccironix  1  9|0  3: 

Spccironix  5  84(1  5 

Spccironix  op 
Feuchtwanger  118  | 

1-cuchtwungeT  9j 

Fcuchi  op  29  230 

Cj  clone  I  40i  y 

Cyclone  5  2UH  2- 

Cyclone  op  75  2- 

Katz  Adler  I  248  s.o.l 

KaU  .Adler  5  Inti  m 

T.A.T.  I  479  s.o.l 

T.A.T.  5  210  |j: 

TA  T.  op  230  51 

Tedtra  324  7I 

Tedea  op  280  4.' 

BpildJog  Materials 

i.P  induslrics  92  67f 

Alkol  256  108 

Alkol  op  104  2.' 

Ackersiein  I  I K*J  II 

Ackersicin  5  153  7 

Tadir  I  210  6 

Tadir  5  I  Ift  — 


--2  -—4  - 

.ip 

n.' 

'  ir.iJinp 

-t.o 
--5  —lay 

l.ien  1 
'rich  5 

(3'» 

U.i 

23 

1 

-IS  —  4/, 

Mi  •k.'ll 

m>2  - 

Paper  Mi ill. 

12?  — 

-t  ‘ 

Se.ir.dt  a  l 

131 

y 

Wood,  Paper,  Printing 

^"■ir  r\i  ,.„i 

P.ir-.  :J4r  pm  -.ji 

T j  ;i1  B  r  252  IM 


.7  .57 

- m  1 


,,1  -20  -5.1 

ol  -lit  -so 
IM  —15  ._4.t# 


Miscellaneous  Industries 


Products 


Aram.:  t 
Muir.is  5 
tluir.i'  ...^ 

"Miair.  1 

Andr>  : 
Andir.  .,j- 


; 

ZL  f 
V.A a  ..- 
P.-IIjI  '( 
H..1L!  5 
P'.llck  i'i 


I  '.II JK  op  I  44 

Industrial  Investment 

Cent '4!  Trade  <3**  30 

K,,,.t  p  no  Irjdinc 

Clal  Induce.  2",4  474 

Clal  Ind  <ip  C  iris  45 

Tech  Re-i.  h5  to? 

Tech  Kei  op  5(i  310 


^  investment  Companies 


lanico  r 

vyi 

35 

n 

IDB  Dev.  r 

n.to 

3h2 

n  c. 

_ 

Incutci  0  I 

1?6 

174 

-10 

— t,  a 

Incohj  0.5 

6? 

301 

—  7 

—  100 

Elf  ar  r 

875 

— 

_ 

_ 

Elfar  h 

lOf.h 

— 

_ 

hlmn 

408 

51 

_ 2 

—.5 

Elrnn  h 

3'z*i 

25 

—6 

— 1.5 

Amiv^ir 

3025 

1 

—50 

—  16 

Afik  I 

'if JO 

6 

-200 

-29 

Mlk  5 

521*1 

5 

-425 

-S.4 

AGi.  op 

4450 

6 

n  c. 

Israel  Corp.  1 

201 

20*. 

*1 

-  -5 

Israel  Corp.  5 

150 

176 

-  1 

W'Alfson  0.1 

I64M 

3 

—1 

-  1 

Wolfton  1  r 

4.111 

64 

— 15 

-2.0 

Ampa  r 

373 

41 

— 20 

—5.1 

Ampa  up  1 

3K« 

b..,.| 

-41 

-Hi 

Hjpoal.  Inv.  r 

31. vi 

— 

n.c. 

— 

Leumi  Ins. 

M2 

9J 

_ j 

-? 

Disc.  Invest  r 

1505 

177 

-50 

-34 

Due  Invest  h 

1450 

26 

n.c 

— 

Mizrahi  Inv. 

450 

3 

-52 

-5.2 

Mizrahi  122 

224 

— 

*10 

-4.7 

Mizrahi  124 

550 

22 

*10 

-1.9 

Hiron  1 

72 

234 

-8 

-10.0 

Hiron  5 

34 

300 

-3 

-9.3 

Hiron  op 

24 

190 

n  c. 

— 

Esport  r 
E'.pon  .«p 
Jordan  Expl.  0.| 
Jordan  E.  up 
Clal  10 


no  trading 
nojrjdine 
5  248  ‘ 


-3.4 

Clal  50 

322 

S.o.l 

-17  -5.0 

*5.0 

Landeco  0.1 

?0| 

Jf. 

-29  -U 

— 

Landcco  0.5 

23'i 

v.o  I 

-12  — 1.8 

Landccn  op 

•81 

K 

-4  — 4J 

- 

Magor  O.I 

(23 

3H 

—  10  -7  5 

-.1 

Magor  0.5 

7.3 

150 

*6  *9.8 

—2.3 

Mag««r  op 

3M 

4 

-4  -1.1 

_ 

Or.  Inv.  O  f 

296 

28 

*27  *1010 

*.4 

Oz  lv.  0.5 

75 

149 

*7  -10.2 

_ 

Paz  Invest. 

91)5 

26 

n.c.  - 

*  J.h 

Pama  0.1 

473 

164 

*  1  -.2 

-1.4 

Pama  It  5 

l«5 

48V 

-5  -26 

-7  4 

Pama  op 

195 

131 

-I  -.5 

*  13.6 

Pirvon 

OKI 

259 

—5.0 

-10.1 

—50 

Research  and  Development 

Clever  Devices  s7  Iu4 

-2  -2.3 

—4.1 

Clever  Dev  op 

4X 

52 

-I  *3.2 

Galil  Tech,  t 

X2 

206 

—  3  -3.5 

_ 

Galt!  Tech.  <«p 

40 

450 

-2  .67 

Oil  Exploration 


25  212 

*3  *13.6 

Alas 

140 

100 

-1 

—.7 

Barton  1 

105 

II 

230  43 

-10  —4.2 

Alas  op 

K4 

5 

—  l 

-1  8 

Barton  5 

43 

41 

305  19 

-48  -13.6 

Atlantic 

43 

89 

-4 

—8.5 

Hamaslul  1 

114 

Srt.l 

not  redine 

Atlantic  op 

24 

36 

-I 

—4.0 

Hamariul  5 

»,3 

86 

770  4  ' 

*70  *10.0 

Gold  Froa  1 

n> 

uredinc 

Hamaslul  op 

105 

— 

f50  2f 

*  5  *  3.5 

Gold  Fhkj  5 

no  trading 

Trumasbcsc  l 

375 

40 

130  15 

-30  —2.6 

Gold  Frost  op 

n»>  (radina 

Tromashcst  5 

U4J 

8 

360  135 

+  3  *8 

Dubek  r 
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6 

n.c. 

_ 

M.L.T.  1 

232 

24 

130  - 

-21  -13.9 

Dubck  h 

1300 

5 

n.c. 

_ 

M.L.T  5 

11(1 

— 

Sanlakol  f 

22V 

_ 

_ 

Modul  Ind 

XI 

24/) 

no  tradine 

Sanlakoi  5 

201 

— 

— 

— 

W  olfman  1 

352 

ID 

Delek  Explo.  1 

no  trading 

-s 

-8.0 

Delek  Evpfo.  5 

nn  i  fading 

—8 

-3.0 

Oil  Espl.  Paz 

551  45 

n.c. 

— 

n.c. 

— 

Teroil  1 

155  h.o.l 

*7 

-5.1 

n.c. 

— 

Teroil  5 

68  330 

*  b 

-9.7 

n.c. 

— 

Teroil  ,vp  1 

42  90 

— 6 

-12.5 

n.c. 

— 

J  O.F.  L 

no  trading 

n  c. 

— 

J  O.E.L  op  1 

no  trading 

_ 5 

—16 

M  G.N.  1 

145  27 

—  1 

-.7 

■ — “9 

-8.5 

M.G.N.  5 

5ft  1 73 

-4 

-7.7 

— 6 

— 5.0 

M.G.N.  op 

27  235 

n.c. 

— 

n  c 

* 

Seismica  1 

no  trading 

n.c. 

- 

5ei«mica  5 

no  trading 

—  25 

-63 

Seismica  op 

nn  tradine 

—  1') 

_  5  s 

Fcdnil  r 

220  30  ‘ 

n.c. 

— 

-1 

-4 

N"  Amer.  1 

139  bo.  I 

-6 

*4.9 

-12 

•  -•!.  K 

N  Amer.  5 

7.3  h.o.l 

*3 

.50 

n.c 

- 

N  Amer.  Op 

45  KU 

*7 

-  184 

r,.c 

— 

N'lphia  r 

no  1  radins 

334 

165 

*12 

*3.7 

133 

19 

*12 

*9.9 

260 

41 

-33 

-7.1 

171 

112 

*  1 

*  .6 

6543 

— 

—  224 

—3.3 

3200 

1 

*95 

*3.1 

8028 

— 

— 

— 

206 

23 

n.c 

— 

143 

51 

*1 

♦  .7 

76 

_ 

-i. 

— 

128 

b.o.l 

*6 

*4.9 

Sanlakoi  op 
Pri-Ze  I 
Pri-Ze  5 
Pn-Zc  op 
Tempo  1 
Tempo  5 
Izhar  I 
Izhar  5 
Man  I 
Man  5 
Man  op 
Sunfrod 
Elite  r 
Ass  is 
Shemcn  p 


Chemicals,  Rubber,  Plastics 


A  pan  Chem.  5 
Apan  op 
Alliance  Tire 
Gal  Indus.  I 
Gal  Indus.  5 
Gal  Indu.:.  op 
Dc»ier  Chem. 
Dexier  op  A 
Fertilizer  O.l 
Fertilizer  0.5 
Fertilizer  op 
Haifa  Chemicals 


Most  active  stocks 

Hapoalim  r  2180 

l.eumi  1375 

IDB  3214 

Shares  traded: 

C  unveniWei: 


1 30.9  J  7  7ra.  n.c. 

1 18.886.6m.  n.c. 

66,941.2m.  n.c. 

IS  556.3m. 
\S22.0m. 


Bonds- 

Abbreviations: 

IS  1.1 44,5m. 

<5.0. 

sellers  onl> 

n.c. 

no  change 

h  o 

buyers  only 

r 

registered 

d 

without  dividend 

b 

bearer 

c 

without  coupon 

pref. 

preferred 

t 

without  bonus 

op. 

option 

Planning  and  Building  Law  —  1 965 

Local  Planning  Region.  Lodim 
ANNOUNCEMENT  CONCERNING  APPROVAL  OF 
ALTERATION  OF  LOCAL  OUTLINE  PLAN 

It  is  hereby  announced,  in  accordance  with  section  3 17  of  the  Planning  and  Building 
Law.  1 965.  thBt  the  District  Planning  and  Building  Committee  for  the  Central  Distnct 
has  approved,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  the  interior,  a  change  in  the  local 
Outline  plan,  known  as:  "Alteration  in  Outline  Plan  no.  6'307.'GZ" 

The  following  areas  are  included  in  tha  altered  plan  block  4227.  parcels  24. 27. 28. 
33-35, 37-46.  and  a  pan  of  parcels  23.  27. 28.  block  4224.  parcels  1-B.  1 4-27.  30. 
37-40.  54.  55.  and  a  part  of  parcel  53.  the  "Tzmorot"  factor/  m  Zrilin 
The  mam  changes  tn  the  plan  are  increased  aies  for  industry  end  storage,  office 
end  service  buildings,  and  the  provision  of  a  road  network. 

The  announcement  concerning  the  posting  of  the  altered  plan,  logeiher  with  an 
attached  blueprint,  appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette,  no.  2847  5743.  page  2947.  m 
the  morning  newspaper.  Davar.  on  September  22.  1982  and  in  the  evening 
newspaper.  Ma'eriv.  September  20.  1982  in  Hebrew  and  in  an  additional 
newspaper.  Hatzofe.  on  September  22.  1982.  in  Hebrew. 

The  above  mentioned  plan  alterations,  as  approved  by  the  District  Committee, 
logeiher  with  the  attached  blueprint,  were  posted  a:  lhe  offices  of  the  above  District 
Com  mi  nee  and  at  the  offices  ol  the  Local  Planning  and  Building  Commit  ee.  Lodim 
Anyone  wishing  to  inspect  this  plan  may  do  so.  free  of  charge,  during  regular  working 
hours. 

D.  Shaish 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Local  Planning  and  Building 
Central  District  Committee 

December  14.  1993 


SEEKING 

of  Jerusalem  Office 
for 

i  Jewish  Organization. 


The  director  will  be  e\pcclcd  10  develop  a  program  which  «ill_aiiraci 
Israelis  uho  wish  jo  identify  u-ith  the  concept  of  ^ 
formation  of  special  groups,  task  farces,  study  committees,  etc.  The 
director  must  he  fluent  in  Hebrew  and  English  and  totally  at  'n 
an  Israeli  environment.  Residence  itt  Jerusalem  » T8*0™ ■ 
nrooram  will  sene  tourist*  and  others  interested  in  lhe  work  or  he 
orcunizaiion  in  Israel.  The  director  will  be  required 
cduaitionul  material'. ^uch  as  the  J.tie.-u  audio-visual  techniques,  to 
further  Jewish  education  in  the  Diaspora. 

The  director  will  work  with  volunteer.  a,nd.  an, 
implementing  the  proerttm.  the  individual  should  Ime  imttstntllive 
munueerial.  prottrummine  und  cunmunteution  skills.  Profo, tonal 
training  and  c.^erience  in  eommnnul  work,  group  work  or  adult 
education  preferred. 

Please  applt  in  handwriting,  enclosing  earr.eulum  vt.ae  and  Hal.nS 
imereat.1  qualification*  and  espoeled  .salary,  to:  P.O.B.  7,22. 
Jerusalem. 


Th*  Bank  that  speak \  v our  tanp uav 


Embalajes  Eloal  Ltd. 

Export  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding-  30  years* 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv.  96  Hayarkon  St.. 
Tel.  03-229480,  03-426939. 


DOGMOR  DOG  FOOD 

10  kg  packs  delivered  to  your  home 
IS  J 800  including  VAT 
and  frea  home  delivery 

HAGARIN 

Tel.  03  296631,  656510.  755353 


Vikuach  va  Du-siach 

Dr  Shmuel  Golding  regrets  a  mistake  in 
his  recent  advertisement. 

It  was  donated  by  __ 


An  Ralh 
L-dih»r  and 
Managing  Director 


Erwin  Frenkel 
Editor 
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The  Palestine  Post  Ltd.  Printed  bv  The  Jerusalem  Post  Press  in  Jcru-ulcm 
Registered  at  the  G.P.O.  Cop> right  of  all  material  reserved.  repnulucU'*n 
permuted  unh  hs  arran  cement 
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IN  PLACE  OF 


Sharon  seeks  a  china  shop 


THE  NOMINATION  of  Ariel  Shuron  by  his  Herut  colleagues 
us  the  party's  candidate  for  head  of  the  World  ZionisL 
Organization's  Aliya  and  Absorption  Division  —  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  Jewish  Agency's  Aliya  Department  —  is  noL 
exactly  an  act  of  political  perspicacity. 

Herat  does  have  a  problem,  it  is  true,  in  making  such  ap¬ 
pointments.  For  though  these  appointments  represent  nothing 
but  Herul's  piece  or  the  patronage  cake  in  the  highly 
politicized  VVZO/Agency  machinery,  some  of  the  candidates 
have  been  unacceptable  to  most  of  the  other  Zionist  parties, 
and  to  diaspora  leaders  who  have  been  cixen  a  veto  right  over 
them.  Thus,  for  example.  Yoram  Aridor.  before  he  was  let 
loose  on  Israel's  economy,  was  denied  the  position  of 
VVZO/Agency  treasurer.  And  only  last  October.  Herul's 
Raphael  Kolloxvilz  was  ousted  from  his  job  as  aliya  chief. 

Now  Mr.  Sharon  may  be  refused  the  appointment  for  the 
same  office,  by  the  Zionist  General  Council,  which  opened  its 
session  in  Jerusalem  last  night.  And  even  if  his  candidacy  is 
approved  by  the  council,  chances  are  that  the  necessary  con¬ 
firmation  will  be  denied  by  the  Agency's  Board  of  Governors 
next  month.  If  that  happens,  it  will  be  a  slap  in  the  face  Tor 
Israel's  ruling  party. 

For  one  thing  there  is  a  legal  issue  involved,  since  Mr. 
Sharon  wants  to  continue  serving  in  the  cabinet. The  best  legal 
opinion  is  that  such  a  combination  would  be  unlawful.  It  is 
rather  in  character  for  Mr.  Sharon  not  to  he  bothered  by  any 
such  argument.  Having  had  the  Defence  Ministry  taken  away 
from  him  in  the  wake  of  the  Kahan  Commission's  findings. 
Mr.  Sharon  hits  had  to  content  himself  with  the  lowly  post  of 
minisler-without-portfolio.  But  he  has  not  been  very  content. 

He  has  spent  much  of  his  time  running  around  the  world,  at¬ 
tacking  Israel's  enemies,  Israel's  opposition  and  Israel’s  of¬ 
ficial  policies,  not  necessarily  in  that  order.  Now  he  wants 
something  more  substantia!  to  do,  and  aliya  seems  like  a  good 
thing,  provided  it  does  not  cause  him  to  be  stripped  of  his 
cabinet  power  base.  The  prime  minister,  Yitzhak  Shamir,  is 
willing  to  cooperate,  perhaps  because  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment  would  help  keep  Mr,  Sharon  busy  with  non-Cabinet 
matters. 

Mr.  Shamir,  too,  does  not  seem  to  be  overly  exercised  by 
the  reported  illegality  of  the  arrangement. 

But  Mr.  Sharon  would  be  totally  unacceptable  as  aliya  chief 
even  if  he  were  w  illing  to  give  up  his  ministerial  job.  For  the 
idea  that  a  man  of  his  stripe  would  be  able  to  attract  Jews  to 
Israel,  in  these  hard  limes  for  the  country,  is  whimsical 
indeed. 

If  within  Israel  Mr.  Sharon  commands  the  loyalty  of  some 
groups  on  the  fur  right,  this  is  not  a  prescription  for  popularity 
abroad.  . especially  in  America.  If,  or  course,  his  supporters  are 
interested  in  totally  disrupting  the  World  Zionist  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Sharon  is  the  perfect  candidate.  Such  an  intent  has 
not  yet  surfaced  however. 

A  secret  ballot  at  the  Zionist  General  Council  would,  no 
doubt,  produce  a  majority  against  Mr.  Sharon,  and  Arye 
Dulzin,  a  Liberal  Party  leader  and  chairman  of  the  WZO  and 
Agency  executives,  has  already  given  voice  to  that  body  of 
opinion. 

Herut  has  warned  that,  if  Mr.  Sharon  is  not  given  the  job.  it 
would  pull  out  of  the  WZO.  This  would  be  regrettable,  for  Herut 
is.  after  all,  the  country's  ruling  party.  Bui  even  the  politicians 
who  air  such  threats  must  know  that  it  is  not  serious. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


G3 


SECURITY  CON¬ 
SCIOUS  as  Israelis  may 
have  to  be,  a  sign  that 
things  may  have  got  out  of  hand 
turned  up  recently  at  the  maternity 
ward  of  Jerusalem's  Hadassah 
University  Hospital  in  Ein  Kerem. 

When  the  head  nurse  was  asked 
on  the  telephone  whether  a  friend 


of  ours  had  given  birth,  she 
answered  yes  and  volunteered  that 
mother  and  child  were  healthy. 


However,  when  asked  the  ob¬ 
vious  question,  “Is  it  a  boy  or  a 
girl?.”  the  nurse  replied  starchily. 
“We  are  noi  allowed  to  give  out  that 
kind  of  information."  f/CJ 


^Steimatzky 


RENT-A-CAR 


FROM  $6  PER 


D 

A 

Y 


•All  cars  new 

Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 
8  Kikar  Ha’atzma’ut, 
Netanya. 

Tel.  053-31831  tday) 
053-25763  l night) 


STAGNATION 


With  the  Zionist  General  Council  in  session  in  Jerusalem  this 
week.  Avraham  Katz  examines  the  defects  in  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  and  suggests  ways  of  strengthening  the  body. 


THE  NEED  to  make  critical  and 
cnrreei  decisions  is  greater  today 
than  ui  any  time  in  the  past.  The 
World  Zionist  Organization  has 
been  at  a  crossroad  for  over  30 
years,  and  a  continuation  of  this 
situation  is  likely  to  lead  to  its  com¬ 
plete  disappearance  as  a  factor  in 
Jewish/lsraeti  life  and  to  the  loss  of 
all  its  status  and  identity. 

In  fact,  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  reached  the  crossroad 
with  (he  establishment  of  the  Stale 
of  Israel.  Most  of  the  organization's 
functions  were  transferred  to  the 
government  of  Israel,  and  the  young 
state  and  its  government  quickly 
dominated  the  central  stage  in 
Jewish  affairs.  With  that,  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  was  pushed 
into  a  marginal  area. 

It  was  expected  to  forcefully 
achieve  one  of  its  main  purposes:  ' 
ihe  ingathering  of  the  majority  of 
the  Jewish  nation  within  its 
homeland.  But  the  results  w-ere 
delated  in  coming. 

The  large-scale  aliya  from  Asia 
and  Africa  materialized  as  a  result 
of  the  creation  and  existence  of  the 
stale,  not  as  a  result  of  Zionist 
educational  activity  and  policy. 
Moreover,  the  major  centre  of  the 
Jewish  Diaspora  moved  to  the 
largest,  richest  and  most  influential 
Jewish  community  —  the  United 
States  —  and  the  political, 
economic  and  security  orientation 
of  Israel  xvas  directed  with  the 
United  States  in  mind. 

David  Ben-Gurion  most  pointed¬ 
ly  expressed  the  expectation  that 
the  World  Zionist  Organization 
would  strongly  “attack”  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States,  but  this  “attack” 
was  unsuccessful.  The  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  Stales  and  its 
leaders  did  not  accept  the  call  to 
self-fulfilment  through  aliya  as  an 
obligatory  Zionist  purpose. 


The  Basel  Programme  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  Jerusalem 
Programme  in  which  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  Zionist  self-fulfilment  was 
diluted.  This  was  a  sort  of 
ideological  and  pragmatic  com¬ 
promise. 

And  so.  with  the  acceptance  of 
the  Jerusalem  Programme,  many 
bodies  which  in  the  past  were 
careful  not  to  identify  with  the 
World  Zionist  Organization,  began 
to  come  closer  to  it  —  the  Conser¬ 
vative.  Reform.  Orthodox,  and 
others,  could  join  because  the  de¬ 
mands  made  of  them  were  minimal. 
The  largest  and  most  widely 
embracing  Jewish  organization  in 
the  world  thus  became  a  framework 
in  which  classical  Zionism  was 
weakened  and  diluted. 


collect  money,  they  did  not  become 
active  in  Jewish  education.  All  that 
remained  were  the  ideological  argu¬ 
ments  and  conflicts  on  positions  and 
honour  in  the  Zionist  congresses. 

Classical  Zionist  activity  was  now 
reduced  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  And  this  is  the  real 
problem:  has  “Zionism’'  in  our  time 
been  reduced  to  simply  love  and 
support  of  the  State  of  Israel,  con¬ 
cern  about  the  existence  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  the  prevention  of 
anti-Semitism.  If  this  is  indeed  so, 
then  the  Zionist  Movement  and  the 
WZO  have  lost  their  uniqueness  and 
value. 


IN  THE  DIASPORA,  the  WZO  is 
organized  through  the  Zionist 
federations,  whose  situation  in  most 
contries  is  extremely  bad.  After  the 
important  task  of  donation  and 
fund-raising  was  taken  from  the 
WZO.  according  to  an  agreement, 
the  Zionist  federations  were  left 
with  no  meanincful  function. 

In  addition.  Israeli  governments 
have  preferred  to  further  their 
relationships  (visits  of  Israeli 
government  ministers,  and  so  on) 
with  the  fund-raising  organizations 
(UJA.  etc.)  rather  than  with  the 
federations. 

Another  factor  which  contributed 
to  this  reduction  in  status  was  the 
basing  of  the  federations  on  clas¬ 
sical  Zionist  political  parlies  whose 
centre  was  Israel. 

But  the  community  Jew  did  not 
grasp  the  “political  party  game” 
and  preferred  activities  in  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  UJA.  As  a  result,  the 
parties  deteriorated  still  further 
they  did  not  take  upon  themselves 
the  Zionist  obligation,  they  did  not 


THE  SOLUTION  lies  in  changing 
the  framework  and  creating  a  new 
set  or  frameworks. 

The  first  should  be  Bilu  (or  any 
other  suitable  name),  to  represent  a 
minority,  such  as  the  same  faithful 
minority  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  who  saw  Zionism  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  duty  and  made  aliya  to  Eretz 
Yisrael. 

This  framework  will  include  those 
who  obligate  themselves  to  make 
aliya  to  Israel  as  well  as  those  who 
are  in  the  first  stage  of  their  aiiya 
(between  three  and  five  years). 

This  is  a  small  and  valued  group 
with  a  special  status.  Membership  in 
it  will  be  on  a  personal  basis,  and  its 
institutions  —  which  will  be 
organized  on  a  democratic  basis  — 
will  have  a  defined  representation  in 
the  WZO  (I  would  suggest  10  to  20 
per  cent).  Chairmanship  of  the 
Aliya  and  Absorption  Department 
should  be  given  to  a  chosen 
representative  of  Bilu,  keeping  in 
mind  Bfyi's  involvement  in  this 
urea. 

The  second  grouping,  “Lovers  of 
Zion”  —  Hovevei  Zion  —  or  any 
other  suitable  name,  for  ail  who 
identify  themselves  with  the 
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Jerusalem  Programme  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples.  Membership  in  this  group, 
too,  will  be  on  a  personal  basis: 
direct,  and  in  no  way  automatic 
(automatic  membership  such  as  that 
which  exists  today  loses  all  meaning 
and  makes  the  subject  of 
membership  ridiculous).  “Lovers  of 
Zion”  will  be  organized  on  a  group 
basis  (parties,  organizations,  com¬ 
munity  centres,  and  the  like). 

The  third  grouping  will  be  Israeli, 
representing  the  Zionist  parties  in 
Israel,  according  to  their  relative 
strength  in  the  Knesset.  Israeli 
representation  will  be  reduced  from 
38  per  cent  to  one-third. 

The  advantage  of  the  suggested 
framework  is  as  follows: 

□  It  is  faithful  to.  reality  and  is  not 
based  on  dreams_of  the  past; 

□  It  emphasizes  the  most  important 
goal  of  Zionism  —  aliya; 

□  It  will  turn  the  WZO  into  the 
dominant  organization  in  Jewish 
life; 


□  It  will  allow  a  permanent  and 

meaningful  dialogue  between  Israel 
and  the  Jewish  communities  of  the 
Diaspora;  '  «  L  t?:. 

□  Continuation  of.  iheWp:  ■ 

“Zionization"  of  the  fund-raisingii^  t-' 
organizations  {in  the  framework'^ 

“Lovers  of  Zion").  ••  .'  ki)  H  \ 

In  my  opinion,  the  World  ZionistfL'i*  *  * 
Organization  has  today  no  choice: 
its  situation  demands  difficult  and 
serious  decisions.  I  am  not  ignoring, 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  makiS 
radical  decisions;  it  is  much  ea  ' 
to  continue  according  to.  the 
rules,  which  mean  stagnation 
deterioration. 

A  new  appraisal  along  the  lines  1 
have  suggested  could  turn  the  WZC 
again  into  a  strong,  honoured 
efficient  element  in  the  Jewish! 
world.  I 


The  writer  is  chairman  of  the  You  thaw 
Hecha/ut:  Department  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization. 


NO  SOONER  had  Yasser  Arafat  set 
fool  on  Egyptian  soil,  than  MK 
Geulu  Cohen  hastened  to  clamour 
not  only  for  Israel  to  recall  its  am¬ 
bassador  from  Cairo,  but  also  to 
declare  that  it  no  longer  sees  itself 
bound  by  the  Cainp  David  Accords. 

The  possible  grave  implications 
of  the  Arafat- Mubarak  meeting 
must  not  be  lightly  dismissed  —  not 
so  much  in  the  Israelr-Egyptian  con¬ 
text  as  with  regard  to  our  relations 
with  Washington  —  but  it  seems 
that  what  rejlly  propelled  Geula 
Cohen  was  not  that  particular 
meeting  itself,  but  rather  the 
-chance”  (from  her  point  of  view) 
that  it  might  put  an  end  to  the  Camp 
David  agreements.  Were  this  to 
happen,  so  she  probably  hopes,  the 
autonomy  idea  will  be  done  away 
with,  and  the  stage  set  for  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Judea.  Samaria  and 
Gaza. 

Though  Dror  Zeigerman  of  the 
Liberal  Party  stands  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  political  -pearum.  he 
too  seems  to  be  prepared  to  allow 
ihe  Camp  David  process  to  expire 
though,  to  be  sure,  his  objectives 
are  completely  different  from  those 
of  Geula  Cohen.  Zeigerman 
proposes  that  Israel  declare  its 
readiness  for  a  settlement  freeze 
and  announce  that  negotiations 
with  Jordan  need  not  be  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  the  Camp  David 
agreements.  Such  a  decision,  in  his 
view,  would  induce  King  Hussein  to 
enter  into  peace  talks  with  Israel. 
Zeigerman  in  effeci.  is  prepared  to 
dispense  with  Israel's  established 
position,  namely  that  this  country 
will  enter  into  negotiations  with  its 
Arab  neighbours  on  any  subject 
without  prior  conditions .  The 
qualification  “without  prior  con¬ 
ditions”  means  just  that.  i.e..  that 
neither  we  nor  the  opposite  side  will 
be  entitled  to  set  pre-conditions  for 
the  agreement  itself  to  enter  into 
pejee  negotiations. 

Before  the  Camp  David  negotia¬ 
tions  beaan.  President  Sadat  tried  to 


Harming  Camp  David 


By  ZALMAN  SHOVAL 


set  all  sorts  of  conditions  with 
regard  to  Judea  and  Samaria,  the 
settlements.  Jerusalem,  etc.  before 
actually  agreeing  to  attend  the  con¬ 
ference.  Then,  also  immense  inter¬ 
national  and  local  pressure  was  put 
on  the  Israeli  government  to  force  it 
to  accede  to  Ihe  Egyptian  demands 
so  as  not  “to  miss  the  opportunity 
for  peace,"  etc.  The  government, 
however,  was  steadfast  in  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  agree  to. .these  (or  to  any 
other)  pre-conditions,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  not  only 
did  this  not  weaken  the  prospects 
fi»r  peace,  but.  in  fact,  quite  the  op¬ 
posite  was  true. 

When  MK  Zeigerman,  therefore, 
suggests  that  we  announce  a  freeze 
on  settlements,  because  otherwise 
Jordan  supposedly  won't  talk  to  us, 
and  when  he  suggests  this  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Camp  David 
precedent,  then  he  is  not  quite  ac¬ 
curate  in  his  argumentation,  for  he 
Fails  lo  mention  that  though  Mr. 
Begin  had  eventually  agreed  to  a 
halt  on  new  settlements,  he  had 
done  so  at  the  last  stage  of  the 
Camp  David  talks  —  as  a  gesture  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  Now. 
however,  we  are  requested  to  agree 
to  ibis  in  advance  and  without  any 
quid  pr, 3  quo! 


Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Arye  Dulzin 


As  we  are  recent  immigrants,  the  issue  of  aliya  is  very  close  to  our  hearts. 

We  are  delighted  that  Arik  Sharon  has  been  nominated  to  head  the  Immigration 
and  Absorption  Department.  The  time  has  arrived  for  a  man  of  the  ability  of  Arik 
Sharon  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  a  department  so  vital  to  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  people. 

We  call  on  the  Chairman  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization  and  on  the  members  of 
the  Executive  to  elect  Arik  Sharon,  and  not  to  6e  guided  at  this  time  by  political 
considerations. 


Gidflon  Bialistok  (Holland) 

Joe  Coston  ISoulh  Africa) 

Ken  and  Henna  du  Plessie  (South  Africa) 
Genadi  Filhovski  (USSR) 

Salwyn  and  Eileen  Franklin  (South  Africa) 
Mr  and  Mr?.  G  obits  (Holland) 

Gerry  and  Connie  Goldin  (USA) 

Rabbi  and  Mrs.  N.  Gordon  (South  Africa) 
Pauline  Jordan  (South  Africa) 

Julius  and  Ida  Kaplan  ISoulh  Africa) 

Alec  Kans  lAusiraliai 

Meyer  and  Freda  Katz  I  South  Africa) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Katz  (South  Africa) 
Pierra  Landau  l  South  Africa) 

Charlie  Levhte-(USA) 


Yaakov  Ufschitz  (USSR! 

Israel  and  Devorah  Lipschiu  (South  Africai 
Yitzchak  and  Yettie  Marcus  (Holland' 

Errol  Melman  (South  Africa) 

Dave  Mefmad  (Zimbabwe) 

Mervyn  and  Vera  Murawitz  (South  Africa) 
Saul  Orfaaeh  (USA) 

Rick  Poplinge*  (USA) 

Abe  Reichman  {IJSA! 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Recanati  (Italy) 

Dot/  and  Fanny  Sender  (South  Africa' 

Roy  Scher  (South  Africa) 

Leonard  and  Anthea  Siloue  'South  Africa! 
Marc  Stifel  iHolland) 

Ane  Weiss  (USA) 


NO  DOUBT  MKs  Cohen  and 
Zeigerman  would  both  vehemently 
deny  that  a  common  line  exists  in 
their  respective  positions,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  both,  though  for  dif¬ 
ferent  reasons,  see  no  sense  in 
Israel  continuing  along  the 
guidelines  and  principles  for¬ 
mulated  at  Camp  David.  Cohen's 
aims  have  always  been  clear  she 
never  wanted  anything  less  than 
Israeli  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of 
Judea.  Samaria  and  Gaza  —  and 


"autonomy"  obviously  is  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Zeigerman’s  proposals 
probably  reflect  his  general  attitude 
that  in  return  for  a  peace-agreement 
with  Jordan,  it  would  be  no  tragedy 
if  Israel  were  to  withdraw  ultimately 
from  all  or  most  of  the  “territories." 
(And  there  are  those  for  whom  even 
less  than  a  formal  peace-treaty 
might  suffice.)  Zeigerman  is,  of 
course,  not  alone  in  taking  this  posi¬ 
tion.  and  hfis  views  coincide  with 
those  expressed  by  some  Labour 
Alignment  leaders,  as  well  as  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reagan  Plan. 
According  to  the  Reagan  Plan,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  certain  tran¬ 
sitional  process,  almost  the  entire 
territory  of  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Gaza  (including  the  Jordan  valley) 
would  be  transferred  to  the  ex¬ 
clusive  sovereignty  of  Jordan;  while 
at  a  later  stage,  a  sort  of  Jordanian- 
Palestinian  federation  {with  or 
wiLhout  the  participation  of  the 
PLO)  would  be  set  up  under  the 
Hashemite  crown. 

Furthermore,  although  Jewish 
settlements  in  the  “West  Bank"  and 
in  Gaza  would  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main.  they,  too,  would  be  subject  to 
Arab  sovereignty  (the  Reagan  plan 
states  explicitly  that  they  will  not 
constitute  “extra-territorial  out¬ 
posts”  of  Israel).  And  what  about 
security?  All  that  the  Reagan  Plan 
has  to  say  about  this  is  that  during 
the  transitional  period  only  the 
responsibility  Tor  “external 
security”  will  indeed  remain  in  the 
hands  of  Israel  but  not  “internal 
security."  That  is  to  say.  Israel 
would  in  fact  forfeit,  after  a  relative-. 
1)  short  time,  practical  and  effective 
control  of  the  most  important  stake 
we  have  in  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Gaza,  namely  that  of  security! 

WHAT  HAS  all  this  lo  do  with 


Geula  Cohen?  After  all,  she  certain¬ 
ly  opposes  the  Reagan  Plan.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  she  docs  not 
seem  to  draw  the  logical  political 
conclusions  from  this.  MK  Cohen 
wants  Israel  to  abrogate  the  Camp 
David  agreements;  she  would  like 
to  see  Israel  “free  itself"  from  the 
“constraints"  of  Camp  David  and 
proceed  forthwith  to  complete  an¬ 
nexation  of  the  "territories,"  in¬ 
cluding  their  1.3  million  Arab  resi¬ 
dents. 

Agreement  at  Camp  David  was 
based  on  the  understanding  that  as 
under  the  present  circumstances,  no 
final  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  the  Palestinian  question,  there 
should  initially  be  temporary  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  transition  period 
of  five  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
phase  (actually  earlier,  as  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  parties  —  Israel, 
Jordan,  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  and 
possibly  Egypt  —  were  expected  to 
take  place  earlier),  reaching  an 
agreement  on  the  “definite  status" 
would  be  attempted. 

What  the  exact  character  of  this 
“status"  was  to  be  remained  open. 
(Contrary  to  the  position  taken  in 
the  Reagan  Plan,  the  U.S.  at  that 
time  did  not  staLe  beforehand  what 
its  stand  would  be  at  that  time,  and 
certainly  did  not  embrace  the  Arab 
position  on  the  question  of 
sovereignty  in  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Gaza.) 

Moreover,  on  matters  of  security, 
the  Camp  David  concept  granted 
Israel  a  central  role,  and  this  in  ef¬ 
fect  also  after  the  end  of  the 
“autonomy’s"  transition  period. 
Furthermore,  the  Camp  David 
agreements  also  recognized  for  the 
first  time  in  a  legal  and  contractual 
document,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
the  U.S.  and  the  most  important 
Arab  nation,  Egypt,  that,  at  least 


from  the  standpoint  of  security, 
Israel's  border  is  that  which  hub 
along  the  Jordan  River  and  between 
Eilat  and  the  Mediterranean,  iit 
eluding  the  Gaza  strip.  SmalL 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Arab 
League's  representative  at  the  UN 
rejoiced  at  .the  various  statements 
that  emanated  Irbm  Israel  *anSrnfk 
Arafat-Mubarak  meeting,  including  * 
that  of  MK  Cohen,  to  the  effect  tha) 
perhaps  the  end  of  the  Camp  David- 
agreements  had  indeed  arrived.-,. 
What  he  understood,  and  MK*" 
Cohen  and  Zeigerman  obviously— 


didn't,  was  that  it  is  the  Camp  David;  u. 
agreements  that  are  (to  quote  Primq||  i  [p* 
Minister  Shamir)  “the  most  impor*’  *  v  • 
tant  safeguard  against  forcing  lsrasL,  .  ; 

to  withdraw  to  the  1967  borders"  fUj'i',' 


ANY  POSSIBLE  arrangement ‘for  V 
the  future  of  Judea,  Samaria  and 
Gaza  must  derive  from  the  principle-- 
that  all  sides  —  Israel.  Jordan  and. 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  —  will  have  to  . 
compromise  on  some  of  their  goals, 
and  aspirations  —  without; 
however,  having  to  renounce  all  of.  " 
them.  Israel  should  certainly  niff 
jeopardize  its  legitimate  rights  and-.  . 
interests  by  an  "all  or  nothing"  a»-| 
titude,  which  might,  in  the  end  leave-  - 
us  with  "nothing"  —  without  terj 
ritories,  without  a  security  presence 
and. without  peace. 

The  best  guarantee  that  we  do  hot 
become  entrapped  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  proceeding  along  the  lines 
of  Camp  David  in  order  to  achieves ; 
settlement  that  would  try,,  by  ak 
locating  and  dividing  the  rights  and:’- 
functions  of  sovereignty  and  ad-.’ 
ministration  between  all  the  parties 
concerned,  to  reach  an  equitable 
solution  of  the  problem.  This,  y 

course,  is  the  very  reason  why  the .  j. 

Arab  rejectionist  front  tries  to  wips  .  • 

Camp  David  from  the  face  of.li*..;- 
earth.  America  too,  as  we .  luute  -y 
seen,  is  Trom  time  to  time  tempted  i"- 
to  abandon  Camp  David  for  sotue^.  • 
formula  it  deems  more  acceptably 
to  the  Arab  side.  Voices  like  thpsey-  • 
of  MKs  Cohen  and  ZeigerriiM • 
should  not  make  it  easier  for  me  .•  •• 

U.S.  to  do  so.  -y '  :  . 


The  writer  is  a  former  Ukud-Rdfl  (WT 


VOLUNTEERING  IN  SAFAD 


r.>  the  Editor  qf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  U  has  come  to  my  atten¬ 
tion  that  a  letter  was  published  on 
December  25  stating  that  I  was 
holding  interviews  for  potential 
volunteers  for  the  Sherut  La’am 
programme  in  Safad.  The  telephone 
number  given  was  that  of  the 
signatory  of  that  letter,  David  Be- 
dein.  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

I  am.  as  was  correctly  stated,  the 
official  contact  of  Sherut  La’am 
here  in  Safad,  as  my  jobs  as  a  social 
worker  in  the  City  Social  Welfare 
Department  and  as  a  field  worker 
for  the  Association  of  Americans 
and  Canadians  in  Israel  in  the 
Galilee  area  allow  me  to  place 
volunteers  and  find  families  to 
adopt  them  in  our  city. 


If  people  are  interested  in 
volunteering  for  Sherut  La'am,  I 
can  be  contacted  at  Rehov  Hanassi 
I0/40S,  Safad.  My  telephone  at 
work  is  067-72085. 

GARY  COLEMAN 

Safad. 


EMERGENCY 

MEDICINE 


To  the  Editor  qf  The  Jerusalem  Post 
^Ir«  —  I  am  an  emergency  physi¬ 
cian,  practising  my  specialty  for  11 
years,  the  last  three  in  Israel. 


immigrants  fro® 
NORTHERN  N.E# 
JERSEY  ■  y£f 

To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem 


BBC  ODDITY 


It  should  be  made  quite  clear  that 
neither  Mr.  Bedein  nor  the  Safad 
Community  Building/Development 
Foundation  is  recognised 


representing  either  the  Sherut 
La'am  programme  or  the  Western 
Settlers  of  Safad,  an  affiliate  of  the 
AACi. 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  For  many  years  a  regular 
listener  lo  the  BBC  World  Service,  I 
hold  it  in  high  respect.  But  from 
time  to  time,  planned  or  thoughtless 
oddities  can  be  heard. 

Recently,  a  new  musical 
programme  was  announced,  to  be 
devoted  to  "Arthur  Rubinstein,  the 
Polish  pianist." 

There  is  no  lack  of  adjectives  one 
can  use  when  referring  to  the  great 
maestro  whose  ashes  were  Interred 
the  other  day  in  a  grove  named  for 
him  in  the  hills  of  his  beloved 
Jerusalem.  But  surely  “Polish”  does 
not  sound  quite  right. 

„  ALFRED  WACHS 

Haifa. 


*n  Darti.cle  recently  appeared  in 
The  Post  about  an  upcoming 
emergency  medicine  workshop  ror 
physicians. 


Emergency  medicine  is 
recognized  in  the  U.S.  as  a  medical 
specialty  with  training  programmes 
at  many  university  hospitals  and 
specialty  examination  and  certifica¬ 
tion.  However,  it  is  not  recognized 
as  a  specialty  in  Israel. 

The  recognition  of  the  special 
nature  of  emergency  department 
services,  whether  in  a  hospital,  an 
MDA  clinic  or  a  large  Kupat  Holim 

iou,d*..in  my  opinion, 
improve  the  quality  of  care  received 
by  the  Israeli  public. 

NORMAN  LOBERANT.  M.D.. 
Fellow.  American  College  of 

_  Emergency  Physicians 

Kibbutz  Rosh  Hanikra. 


Sir,  —  Besides  working 
butz  and  sightseeing  during 
participation  in  our  “LdVOdlJ 
Israel"  programme  during 
mer  of  1984,  approximately..^?^ 
dents  would  greatly  benefit  by 
directly  in.volved  with 
families  —  particularly 
residents  from  Northern  1 
Jersey.  Members  of  UJF  mbafe?® 
would  also  gain  from  such  a  conB??* 
lion.  -  v’£v- 

I  would  appreciate  it 
residents  of  Northern  New 
willing  to  participate  in 'such_a 
ject  by  hosting  members  of  In¬ 
groups  on  a  Sabbath  would  wri&.t0  ; 
me  at  500  Route  la  LedgnM^fj-j 
NJ.  07852.  .•  j 

.  MOSHE  SEGEV,.  S^^ 
Israel  Programme  Centre- , 

Morris-Sassex  New  Jf***-' ; 


3S 


Ledgewood,  NJ. 


